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Tue events of the last few years 
have brought about a revolution in 
the political world, of which it would 
be impossible to underrate or to over- 
look the social consequences. The 
Reform-bill was a fact, of which we 
have as yet seen only the first-fruits. 
The conditions of society in which 
we move forbid us to imagine that 
this enactment, momentous as it 
was, can be the be-all and the end- 
all of our civil changes, or the limit 
of popular progress. 

We do not, indeed, profess to co- 
incide with the opinions of those who 
look with unmixed satisfaction on 
the doctrine ‘of “progress” or the 
dissolution of parties. Indeed, we 
think the two terms inconsistent. 
That any advance car be made by 
the legislature without the assistance 
of party, appears as impossible as that 
the world could perform its present 
revolutions if the laws of motion 
were in abeyance. Whatever pro- 

ess has been made in any direction, 
has been made by the combiantion of 
several parties or the victory of one. 
Whatever advance may hereafter be 
made, must derive its force and mo- 
mentum from the strength and di- 
rection of the parties which produce 
it. The names, indeed, may change, 
but the things will remain. Bodies 
of men will continue to be influenced 
by the same laws of gregarious at- 
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traction and individual submission, 
long after the terms “ Whig” and 
“Tory” have lost their application 
and their influence. 

It becomes, therefore, a question of 
some importance, What are to be the 
representatives of that motive power 
which is to give an impulse to this 
anticipated progress? Suppose that 
the present names of party become 
eheslete—4he present leaders of party 
effete, who are to be the interpreters 
of the popular will, the guides of 
popular counsels, the controllers and 
the instigators of popular passions ? 
For some one class there must be to 
intervene between the people and 
their legislators, between design and 
action, between hopes and realisation. 
Who, then, are the men on whom is 
to devolve the duty of “moral 
suasion "—the responsibility of poli- 
tical guidance—the power of political 
excitement ? 

This is a question well worth con- 
sidering. It is one, we fear, which 
many Conservatives too frequently 
and too carelessly overlook. They 
forget a few important facts. They 
shut their eyes to a striking chapter 
of history. They avert their faces 
from great and new phenomena. 
The Reform-bill has been passed, 
and they still look on England as 
though it had never been enacted. 
But the Reform-bill, though the 
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fruit of many aspirations, has been 
but the seed of many others. It is 
regarded by many but as the prelude 
to other and greater changes. it has 
put in motion new longings. It has 
created new desires. Yet there are 
men who look upon it as the barrier 
of the popular impetus—the con- 
summation of a turbulent and soon- 
satisfied ambition. They think the 
people may be ruled as they once 
were; by the same men and the 
same means that sufficed in the olden 
times. They forget that great civil 
revolutions leave an impress on the 
character of the age which has wit- 
nessed them and the generation which 
follow them. An error of this kind 
proceeds rather from indolence than 
from obstinacy, but, unattended to, 
is soon hardened into a creed of 
obstinate and exclusive dogmatism. 
It is not only to the change which 
came over the nation’s dream at the 
time of the Reform-bill that we 
would call the attention and the re- 
collection of our Conservative readers, 
but also to the attendant circum- 
stances, which have given it import- 
ance and extension. Since the year 
1832, upwards of two million souls* 
have been added to the population ; 
but that population differs much 
from the myriads that preceded it. 
It is no longer an uneducated, no 
longer a brutal, no longer a mere 
drudge-like population. It may not 
be thoroughly educated, yet its 
instruction is better, its knowledge 
is more complete than formerly. 
Although our system is open to the 
charge of sectarian exclusiveness, it 
yet merits the praise of sectarian 
rivalry. Churchman, Papist, and 
Dissenter have done the best that the 
circumstances of the case allow of 
their doing for the education of their 
poorer brethren. That much re- 
mains to be done, and that much 
hereafter will be done by the State, 
for the mental no less than the phy- 
sical improvement of their condition, 
there is, happily, little reason to 
doubt. But imperfect as the in- 
struction hitherto given is, it is equally 
impossible to deny that it is ve 

powerful both for good and for evil. 
A curiosity on political subjects has 
been awakened which can never be 
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lulled. A criticism of political per- 
— has been called into play, 
which it would be easier to conciliate 
than suppress. Men in high station 
are judged with a keen and scruti- 
nising minuteness ; the relations and 
the tactics of parties are canvassed 
with warmth and interest by classes 
who were formerly supposed to be 
blind or indifferent to the progress of 
the political drama. Above all, the 
inconsistency between the promises 
and the performances of statesmen 
affords to every one who can read, 
write, or only talk, abundant mate- 
rial for severe comment and rigorous 
condemnation. With the facilities 
which now exist for communicating 
knowledge, the opportunities of poli- 
tical discussion are indefinitely mul- 
tiplied. Every club and every public- 
house has its oracles and its de- 
claimers. Almost every body reads 
a newspaper, and those who do not 
read listen with attention to those 
who do. 

In such a state of things a new 
order has been called into existence, 
or rather has grown into importance. 
With the cultivation of the national 
intellect has increased the power of 
those who communicate with it on 
national subjects. The newspaper 
has become something greater than 
the vehicle of news. ‘The newspaper- 
writer is far superior to the old hack 
commentator on trite events, or the 
wholesale dealer in party scandal. 
The experience of the last four years 
has shewn that “leading articles” 
need not necessarily be heavy, or 
abusive, or personal. We now know 
that they may be written with salient 
piquancy, sportive humour, and even 
argumentative eloquence. It would 
be possible to refer to articles in our 
principal journals which have dis- 
played learning without pedantry, 
and the graces of composition with- 
out the appearance of labour. This, 
in a literary point of view, shews a 
great improvement on the journalism 
of our ancestors. But the literary 
part of the subject is the least im- 
portant. The social and the political 
consequences of such an advance are 
immeasurably more momentous than 
the graces of style and the beauties 
of writing. But grave though they 


* See Returns moved by Mr. F, Scott last January, and made by the Board of 
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be, we fear that they are too gene- 
rally overlooked by those to whose 
hands we would see the government 
of this country committed, and whose 
influence we would preserve over the 
minds and fortunes of the people. 
It is the nature of the Conservative 
party in all countries to be indifferent 
where it should be jealous, and indo- 
lent where it ought to be active. 
Suspicion is roused too late when a 
new foe has come into the field, and 
energy is out of place when the enemy 
has gained confidence and strength. 
Knowledge is power. Opinion is 
power. But greater power is ex- 
ercised by those who diffuse know- 
ledge or build up opinion. And yet 
they who are the creators of public 
opinion and the diffusers of political 
knowledge hold a position which is 
deemed equivocal by the arbiters of 
social etiquette, and viewed with jea- 
lousy, mixed with a simulated con- 
tempt, by the leaders of political 
factions. 

This is not as it should be. Nor 
can it be so long. Journalism has 
by a combination of events been 
raised to the rank of a profession. 
By a concurrence of conspiring cir- 
cumstances, it has gained influence 
over the hearts and intellects of the 
people. It has drafted into its ranks 
education, information, and ability. 
It has exhibited earnestness, elo- 
quence, and brilliance. It has alto- 
gether fulfilled its mission with dig- 
nity and integrity. It has used power 
beneficially where it might have 
abused it. It has remonstrated with 
factious license and popular passion, 
where it might have ministered to 
the one and pandered to the other. 
It has rarely forgotten the great in- 
terests of the country or the duties 
of the legislature. It has spoken 
out fearlessly against oppression, 
against cruelty, against cant. It has 
been, in almost every instance, trul 
national. On a recent occasion, it 
has displayed a singular union of 
strong English feeling with the love 
of peace and the desire of reconcilia- 
tion. Of course, we now speak of 
the more unbiassed and influential 
Jjournals,—of journals too long esta- 
blished to compromise their character, 
and too wealthy to prostitute their 
functions. That there are others of 
less character, of less circulation, also 
of less principle, we admit. We 
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admit, also, that their forfeiture of 
principle and advocacy of wrong be- 
came almost indispensable to the in- 
crease of their circulation and the 
augmentation of their influence. But 
this very admission is an argument 
in favour of that which we are urging, 
the necessity of giving to journalists 
a recognised position in the social 
and political scale. It is an argu- 
mentum ad hominem, addressed to men 
who dream not of the motives which 
sway their fellow-men. It is an 
argumentum ad timorem, addressed to 
those who never move until they are 
frightened into motion. If power so 
great. as that which newspapers pos- 
sess cen be exercised over the masses 
by the less distinguished writers,— 
if satire devoid of point, if scurrility 
without humour, if buffoonery with- 
out wit, and scandal divested of truth 
can exasperate sluggishness into 
wrath, indifference into indignation, 
apathy into partisanship,—if they can 
give a tone, and a colour, and a di- 
rection to the thoughts, passions, and 
creeds of many thousands amongst 
the partially educated and the easily 
influenced of our countrymen, what, 
think you, would be the effect of the 
same disposition and the same endea- 
vours, adorned with more garish 
qualities, inspired with a subtler 
sophistry, and guided by a definite 
and uniform purpose? Let it be 
borne in mind that now we sail 


**On the smooth surface of a summer- 
” 
sea: 


the elements of popular disturbance 
are at rest; the clouds of political 
difficulties have sunk below the ho- 
rizon. But when a new crisis arises 
—when distress broods over our large 
towns—when want and stagnation 
darken the homesteads of our wealth, 
then the power of the press for evil 
may be found to be as great as it has 
hitherto been for good. It is difficult 
to prevent men from seizing an aye 
tunity which may exalt themselves. 
Tt is almost impossible to prevent 
the gratification of a passion which is 
at once composed of unsatisfied am- 
bition and mortified egotism. As 
long as there are ready writers and 
anxious readers, so long will the 
former devote their energy and their 
talent to vindicating an unrecognised 
position, and avenging an undeserved 
stigma. 
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But our friends say, “We must 
trust to the honour and the justice of 
the press, as well as of every other 
profession.” How ungenerous is the 
reply! A body of men are first 
ostracised from a state in which they 
are most powerful, and then required 
to fulfil every moral duty under 
the sun. They are expected to 
discharge their functions with un- 
swerving faith and unaltered abi- 
lity; but they are expected to sit 
down in unrepining and unrelieved 
obscurity. They are to interpret be- 
tween the senate and the ple— 
they are to illustrate aasuniae- 
ments by a graceful and felicitous 
composition—they are to make the 
difficult easy and the dry amusing— 
they are not unfrequently to furnish 
arguments for those who, in parlia- 
ment, propose or resist great mea- 
sures of legislation; and after dis- 
charging all these duties with fidelity 
and talent, they are to be merged in 
the obscurity of the anonymous, 
where they are not punished by the 
infamy of notoriety. ‘They manage 
these things better in France.” But 
they have had a fearful lesson. “I 
am going to punish a young writer 
for a libel on the court,” said D’Ar- 
genson to Madame de Barri. “ Don't 
be a fool!” was the reply of the 
shrewd mistress: “if he is clever, 
take him into your service ; if he is 
stupid, take no notice ofhim.” “I 
wish,” was the penitent remark of a 
terrified Loyalist to Madame Roland, 
“ I wish that we had enlisted on our 
side some of those terrible pens and 
mouths that have raised this storm 
against us!" ‘The causes of the second 
have confirmed the inferences to which 
thefirst Revolution might have ledany 
but the most perverse and stubborn 
minds. The journalist in France has 
a station which is recognised, be- 
cause it is impossible not to r ise 
the workings of his talents and the 
operations of his intellect. But the 

rench journalist often exercises a 
fatal and pernicious power. We, as 
a nation, have had reason to com- 
plain of partial statements, inflamma- 
tory doctrines, and sectarian jealousy. 
The French journalist addresses men 
of quick feelings, not of sober judg- 
ment. Heseeks to excite and to please, 
not to convince or to conciliate. In- 
stead of assuaging he provokes evil 
passions ; instead of consulting the in- 
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terests, he ministers to the prejudices 
of his countrymen. But the French 
journalist is in the best society. He 
is flattered by the homage of the rich 
and the attention of the fair. His 
name is known in all political circles 
with advantage, in his own with fame 
and honour. He is sometimes a peer, 
always a celebrity. His violence is 
described as zeal, his asperity as elo- 
quence, his encouragement of war as 
nationality. But to his English com- 
peer, who neither condescends to vul- 
gar abuse nor deals in the ferment- 
ation of wretched prejudice, there is 
no place assigned in the social circle. 
As for political rewards, except of 
the lowest kind, such things are 
never dreamed of. Occasionally, in- 
deed, a clever writer steals into a 
nondescript office, without a name 
and almost without a salary, to exert 
on behalf of an ambiguous and an 
unintelligible minister the cleverness 
and the vigour which he had dis- 
played in the columns of The Times, 
or The Chronicle. But what English 
minister would ever dream of hold- 
ing the conductors of those two jour- 
nals in the same consideration in 
which the editors of Za Presse and 
the Débats are held by MM. Thiers 
and Guizot ; or such writers as Mr. 
Everett and Mr. Webster, by the 
government of the United States ? 
And who are the men that are 
thus robbed of a well-earned estima- 
tion, and defrauded of their proper 
reward? ‘They are, for the most 
part, men of scholar-like attainments, 
gentlemanly notions and associations. 
They are emphatically iAsutigns wsras 
dsvpsvoe They have, many of them, 
up to that time of life when the di- 
vergence of different pursuits com- 
mences, been the companions, the 
rivals, or the friends of those whom 
the advantages of birth and fortune 
elevate to rapid promotion and early 
wer. They are generally mem- 
rs of one of two laborious profess- 
ions, each of which is capable of 
eliciting the highest mental powers 
of its votaries. As lawyers or medi- 
cal practitioners, they are conversant 
with the more hidden passages of 
human life, and the prevailing mo- 
tives of human conduct. Divided 
between the study of books and the 
study of men, oe. are peculiarly 
able to generalise the scattered inci- 
dents of their experience, as well as 
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to simplify the abstractions of writ- 
ten lore. It is true that the social 
conditions under which they live 
forbid them to devote their lives en- 
tirely to journalism. In obedience 
toa false but not unintelligible shame, 
they prefer being briefless barristers, 
and unsuccessful practitioners, to pro- 
fessing a craft which the bigotry of 
fashion does not admit to be reput- 
able, and the superciliousness of power 
depreciates while it fears. That such 
a state of things is most pitiable, can- 
not be denied. But the loss and the 
shame fall on the country which to- 
lerates such fanaticism, and the party 
leaders who encourage it. The last 
ministry may serve as a lesson to fu- 
ture governments, who may presume 
to contemn the influence of the press. 
It professed to dispense with the ser- 
vices of the press. In no aspect of 
parties did it retain systematically 
any of the great organs of opinion. 
What was the consequence? It had 
no advocate when it was in the 
wrong; no efficient eulogiser when 
it was in the right. The conduct of 
the prime minister was anatomised 
with keen severity. Every known 
fault was always kept in view. His 
character wnderwent repeated and 
minute analysis. And finally, what 
was the natural reward ofan egotism 
cold, repulsive, and ridiculous? Re- 
pudiating the support of the press, 
he threw himself into the arms of 
the League, and offered a premium 
to organised and noisy agitation. He 
rejected the aid of men of intelligent 
and disciplined minds, to rely on the 

atronage of such auxiliaries as 

lessrs. Bright and Smith! What- 
ever may be said or thought of the 
peculiar charges brought against the 
ex-premier by Mr. Disraeli, eve 
literary man who is not base enoug 
to deny or depreciate his calling, 
must exult at the vigorous and vin- 
dictive energy with which the mem- 
ber for Shrewsbury has avenged the 
slight put upon his order, not only 
in his own case, but in the instances 
of others, who, like Mackintosh and 
llorner, were condemned to feel the 
insolence of rank and the intolerance 
of coteries. 

But injustice of this kind cannot 
long continue. ‘The evil will right 
itself ere long. ‘The increased com- 
munication between different coun- 
tries—the natural sympathy between 
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literary men of every nation—the 
mutual yearning of intelligent and 
ardent minds in every quarter of 
Europe, preclude the notion that 
they who give spirit and direction to 
the English press can long be merged 
in an inglorious obscurity. The 
French papers have for many years 
done justice to the temper and talent 
of our leading journals—already the 
American press pays homage to a 
spirit, of which itself unfortunately 
has too small a share—the leading 
weekly and daily papers of England 
are perused with attention in Prussia, 
in Switzerland, in Spain, and even 
in Italy. They are quoted; they are 
praised ; they are censured ; but they 
are always respected. But the men 
whose sentiments are thus effecting a 
slow but certain revolution in the 
mind of continental Europe —and 
whose calm tone wins admiration 
from the diplomatists of rival nations 
—are condemned to hear their voca- 
tion depreciated at home, and denied 
the fruits even of legitimate appro- 
bation. Can such an antagonism be- 
tween the fact of power and its re- 
cognition continue long? Is it pos- 
sible that the interpreters of opinion 
between great and powerful nations 
shall always be respected in every 
other land except their own? Or 
that their claims to the thanks of 
their countrymen shall be acknow- 
ledged only in periods of political 
convulsion or international discord, 
to be forgotten again as soon as the 
storm has passed away and men’s 
minds are at rest? We hold this to 
be impossible. Every day that dif- 
fuses intelligence over Europe, in- 
creases the number of men who watch 
the opinions of journalists with in- 
terest, and criticise their writings 
with skill. Sooner or later, there- 
fore, the popular judgment of other 
countries must react upon that of 
England. 

But let it not be for an instant 
supposed, that we are claiming for the 
journalists the merit of perfection. 
We admit that journalism exhibits 
many evils—some of them inherent 
in its nature, the others simply in- 
cidental to its present condition. 
We admit with regret—but not to 
the extent of the assertion made by 
those who hate the press—that jour- 
nalism is disfigured by the vices of 
exaggeration, temerity, and even 
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sometimes of mistatement. 
For the last and greatest fault we 
would plead only that which we be- 
lieve to be its real excuse, viz. the 
non-access to the best information. 
We confidently assert, that not one 
editor of any respectable London 
eee would sanction a deliberate 
ie by the authority of his columns. 
That journalists should sometimes 
err as to facts, is inseparable from 
their position; but that they lie in- 
tentionally, we utterly disbelieve : 
whilst we much doubt whether their 
inaccuracies are so frequent or so 
great as it is the fashion for people 
of strong feelings and stronger lan- 
guage to assert. And when we re- 
member the thousand pens that are 
perpetually scribbling to editors— 
the hundreds of persons who are 
ceaselessly putting themselves, or 
trying to put themselves, in oral 
communication with them—the mul- 
tiplicity of interests, personal, mer- 
cantile, or political, which a false 
rumour or a mysteriousinnuendo may 
serve—the petty spleen, the malice, 
or the ambition, that may be grati- 
fied by statements which have been 
stamped by the authority, and circu- 
lated by the popularity of an esta- 
blished journal,—when we remember 
these things, instead of wondering 
that the good sense of an editor is 
sometimes at sea, or his credulity 
sometimes deceived, we ought to won- 
der rather that he is generally so 
cautious in receiving evidence, and 
so judicious in weighing it. Instead 
of taunting the press with unjustifi- 
able carelessness, the world ought to 
wonder at its excessive prudence ; 
instead of reprobating its indifference 
to truth, to marvel at its general ac- 
curacy and good faith; instead of 
denouncing it for pandering to mor- 
bid curiosity and malevolent passions, 
to praise it for resisting the tempta- 
tions of interest and popularity. Sup- 
pose that the editors of The Times, 
Chronicle, and Herald, were to pub- 
lish their correspondence of any one 
day, what would the world say to 
it? How many imputations on pri- 
vate, how many attacks on public 
character, would be contained in it! 
How many charges which envy would 
be only too happy to believe, mis- 
chief to diffuse, and ignorance to 
chuckle over! How much that might 
mislead the vulgar, puzzle the edu- 
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cated, and delight the malignant! 
How much, that—if sale noto- 
riety were the only objects of editors 
—would make a daily paper as noto- 
rious a piece of property as the most 
notorious of its weekly rivals! But 
put intentional falsehoods and pre- 
meditated calumnies aside, and what 
a fund of error and untruth might 
be communicated to the public under 
the guise of “ confidential communi- 
cation !” Only imagine the multitude 
of “well-informed persons,” who, 
possessing but the smallest inkling 
of knowledge on any subject, ane 
nevertheless, not shrink from the re- 
sponsibility of duping the world by 
coinages the most impudent and in- 
ferences the most irrational! Only 
conceive some junior lord of the 
treasury, or some third-rate under- 
secretary, whom it has been the ob- 
ject of an astute premier to mystify 
by frivolous pretexts and irrelevant 

retences, deluging the public with 

is errors through the collusive cre- 
dulity of an incompetent and thought- 
less journalist! That such things 
do occur sometimes, is undoubtedly 
true ; but that they do not occur 
often—in fact, that they occur so 
seldom, is a proof of the sagacity and 
caution of those men on whom rests 
the duty of notifying state affairs to 
the people. ‘And they never would 
occur at all, if the leaders of parties 
would habitually put themselves into 
direct communication with the prin- 
cipal organs of public opinion. ‘There 
is, at this moment, not a single party 
in parliament, the opinions of which 
are not represented by some daily 
paper. Yet it would be difficult to 
point out any party in parliament 
which professes to be represented by 
one, except the Protectionists, whose 
accredited interpreter is The Morn- 
ing Herald. The Times gives too 
independent and uncertain assist- 
ance to the Whigs to be called their- 


“7. 

he mischief done in this way is 
manifold. But the worst effect which 
it produces is the air of mystery and 
concealment in which it involves the 
whole press. Ministers and Opposi- 
tion leaders sometimes convey in- 
formation to the journals of Minis- 


teriai or Opposition politics. For- 
merly this was a more common case 
than now. In the last Whig minis- 
try, Zhe Chronicle was looked upon 
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as a safe exponent of the cabinet’s 
intentions. During the Peel admin- 
istration, The Times, on one or two 
memorable occasions, anticipated its 
contemporaries in promulgating the 
designs of the government. But it 
can now scarcely be called the cus- 
tom of either party to communicate 
with or by the press; and even when 
it is done, it is done in a dark, under- 
hand sort of way, as if both parties 
were ashamed of what they were 
doing. And this sort of feeling is 
increased by the terms which most 
of the proprietors of the daily press 
exact from its contributors, and which 
the majority of the latter condescend 
to accept: viz. those of writing ano- 
nymously, If there is one curse 
greater than another, or one more 
sensibly felt by every one who is 
connected with journalism, it is the 
burden of the anonymous. To every 
honourable and candid man conceal- 
ment is invariably offensive. Youth 
repudiates it; courage despises it; 
fair play denounces it. ‘To do a 
thing, and to keep it hid from the 
world, seems, to a man of ingenuous 
and manly mind, mean, paltry, and 
contemptible. But to do a thing day 


after day—to make it a profession— 
in a measure, to live by it—and yet 
to deny your calling, and to hide it 
from every one,—would be the most 
dastardly policy, were it not an im- 


pees one. But it és impossible. 
Yo man can for a long time conceal 
his avocations from his friends or his 
relatives, except at the expense of 
the most shameful equivocation or 
the most monstrous lying. But yet 
he can conceal it from the world and 
the public. He can, by a rare author- 
ity, impose silence on the confiden- 
tial friend, the casual acquaintance, 
nay, sometimes even on the wife or 
sister of his love. But even if he 
succeed in quieting the chuckling 
loquacity of friendly pride, or the 
exuberant vanity of female affection, 
how painful is this silence, how con- 
temptible this suppression! In any 
one it is so, but a much more in 
him who has taken upon himself to 
criticise the conduct of public men, 
and who ought not to shrink from 
that publicity which he stamps upon 
the words and actions of others. 
There is only one apology which 
can reasonably be urged in de- 
fence of a system which those who 
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suffer from it find to be most 
irksome, and that defence is more 
shameless than the system itself. 
It is perpetually a by 
the Proprietors of Public Journals, 
and ‘is to this effect, that more at- 
tention is paid to, and greater im- 
ing made on, the public mind, 
y the indefinite “we” of an un- 
known multitude, than by tie ac- 
knowledged opinions and disserta- 
tions of certain notorious Messrs. 
A, B, C, &c. In other words, “ Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico,” is the sum 
and substance of an argument which, 
if it were as strictly and literally acted 
on as, fortunately, it is not, would 
condemn a large body of educated 
and high-minded gentlemen to a 
life of self-abnegation the most con- 
temptible and degrading that can 
be imagined. Fortunately, circum- 
stances are stronger than systems, 
and experience has proved the im- 
pw of a journalist preserving 

is incognito entirely for a long time 
together ; but the argument itself is a 
badone. A journal owes its celebrity 
and favour to the excellence of its 
writers, not to their obscurity. Nay, 
in some cases, the fame and popularity 
of papers depend upon the established 
reputation of writers or conductors. 
What did not the John Bull, in times 
gone by, owe to the recognised editor- 
ship of Theodore Hook? What 
would be the feeling with which 
people would regard the severence 
of Messrs. Fonblanque and Rintoul 
from the columns of the Examiner 
and Spectator? And why should 
not the same be the case with the 
daily as with the weekly papers? 
It is most selfish to deprive men of 
their due praise by exacting from 
them a reserve which, in many in- 
stances, is equivocal, and in some 
dishonourable ; which exposes them 
to the suspicion of having written that 
which nothing should have induced 
them to write, or the more fearful 
temptation of writing that which 
suite would certainly deter them 
from writing. Both the suspicion 
and the temptation are too high a 
tribute to exact from gentlemen and 
scholars for the support of great and 
influential papers. 

We have admitted that perfect in- 
cognito is impossible. ‘The connexion 
which any one has with the press, 
sooner or later oozes out. It is told 
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in confidence; and when did not 
Vanity triumph in the betrayal of a 
secret? The circle of “ confidence” 
radually becomes wider and wider. 
t is told by one to two or three, on 
the same assurance as that on which 
he himself received it; the two or 
three divulge it to their friends; and, 
by the end of a few months, the 
anonymous “leader” of publicopinion 
finds that he has attained a certain 
limited notoriety. But this has ite 
disappointments. It is not fame. 
The fact does not travel beyond a 
circle; and of that circle, perhaps, 
nearly one half look down with high 
contempt on all literary men, and 
especially on all journalists. Add to 
this the blunders and mistatements 
which his semi-celebrity entails. He 
is, perhaps, the most fastidious of 
men. He is set down as the author 
of a “spunky” piece of coarse ri- 
baldry or vulgar facetiousness. He 
may be the most conscientious ; he is 
charged with the composition of an 
invective virulently personal, or of 
innuendoes impudently false. He 
denies it with eagerness; and the 
very anxiety of his denial is imputed 
to self-conviction of guilt and a fear 
of its consequences. 

It would be a monstrous delusion 
to suppose that journalists often com- 
mit themselves or their contributors 
in this way. Far, very far from it. 
The conductors of the daily press are, 
for the most part, honourable men, 
and utterly incapable of deliberate 
falsehood or fraud; but, as we have 
said above, they are liable to many 
impositions and many temptations, 
and it would be almost inconsistent 
with human infirmity if they were 
not sometimes deluded by the for- 
mer, and always resisted the latter. 
And it too frequently happens that 
personal pique or party animosity 
srovides unscrupulous commentators 
just at the crisis of a half-known 
incident or a grossly exaggerated 
rumour. The unscrupulousness of 
these men is visited upon their more 
honourable brethren ; and those who 
would blush to say aught behind 
another's back that they would not 
say to his face, are, in their own 
circle, exposed to the obloquy and 
odium which are at all times reserved 
for the scurrilous libeller and anony- 
mous calumniator. So that the same 
writer, whose powers of reasoning or 
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expression have both delighted and 
instructed thousands, is put on a level 
with the wicked assassin of private 
character or the dishonest forger of 

litical lies. Is not this most un- 
just? And what is the value of the 
plea in which the practice is de- 
fended? Is the character of an in- 
telligent gentleman or refined scholar 
of less moment than the supposed 
influence which secresy is supposed 
to give to a wealthy and widely 
circulated paper ? 

Again, is it not unjust to defraud 
a political writer of those rewards 
which he has a right to expect for 
his professional services? England 
is the only country in the world 
where the adroitness of the political 
pen does not necessarily win political 
employment. France, Prussia, Bel- 
gium, and the United States, do 
not scorn to advance to highly pub- 
lic situations the men whose intellects 
have guided public opinion; but 
here the press See no representatives 
in power, and few in parliament. The 
exigencies of modern times will, per- 
haps, hereafter induce one party in the 
State to recognise the claims of men 
who have done well that which it is 
not easy to do at all. In Mr. Dis- 
raeli the aristocracy have already 
found an able, and now an indispens- 
able, coadjutor; and we sincerely trust 
that the members of a Protectionist 
ministry will not be frightened by 
any false shame or coterie etiquette 
from paying the handsomest acknow- 
ledgment they can to a man who was 
an able writer of “ leaders” before 
he was an able speaker in parlia- 
ment. But as for the Whigs, we 
have no hope in them. They are 
essentially a selfish, egotistical, ne- 
potistical clique. ‘Their leaders are 
notoriously the most illiberally proud 
in the kingdom. They have no 
genuine cordial sympathy with the 
people. They look on popular doc- 
trines merely as the means of getting 
power, but they hate the people. 
As for admitting a man unconnected 
with any of their high familics,—a 
man of business, for instance, or a 
literary man,—into any but the most 
subordinate office, they repudiate the 
notion. Macaulay forced his way 
into the cabinet against the dead 
weight of aristocratic resistance. It 
is all Devonshire House and Lans- 
downe House with them. ‘They take 
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the measure of a man’s fashion, 
rather than his intellect or his ad- 
dress. They are critically minute on 
the subjects of“ family,” “connexion,” 
and “sets.” They hate independence 
of thought in their partizans; and 
they are equally frightened at a too 
great popularity. If they promote 
a parvenu, ten to one he is a toady ; 
if they patronise a clever man, the 
odds are that he has done something 
shabby for “ the party.” If he has 
put bitter for sweet and sweet for 
bitter, if he has called black white 
and white black, if he has foresworn 
old opinions and deserted old friends, 
if he has done this and worse than 
this for “ the party,” the Whigs will 
doubtless give him some place, or 
coin some place for him; but it will 
bea place not the most profitable, and 
frequently not the most pleasurable, 
oftentimes the most unpopular. The 
higher departments of office are par- 
celled out among the fortunate youths 
who have the advantage of powerful 
connexions to foist them into pre- 
ferment, and of clever dependants to 
“cram” them for its duties. The 
former enjoy the distinctions and 
emoluments of place, the latter are 


condemned to the a of secret 
t 


toil. The one class exults in the 
garish triumphs of party warfare, 
which have been achieved by the 
unseen industry and ingenuity of the 
other. A wide gulf separates the two. 
Within the purlieus of office they meet 
on terms of mutual respect, because 
they meet on terms of something 
like mutual dependence, but the 
jealous barrier of society keeps them 
wide apart. Mr. A. and Mr. B. are 
very good fellows, and so forth, in 
the estimation of Lord C. or Lord 
D.; but would Lady C. or Lady D. 
ever think of extending more than 
the most distant and haughty nod of 
recognition to the wife of “ a person 
who is something in the ‘ office,’” or 
“ a clever sort of man, who has been 
useful in the way of writing?” Oh, 
no! far from it. Such people must 
learn their places. Such has too 
generally been the treatment experi- 
enced by men who wield the most 
formidable instrument of good or evil 
oo in a free country —the pen. 

‘eed it be wondered at that the 
literary men of England are often 
considered to be a discontented race ? 
Of their merits and sufferings, as a 
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class, we may hereafter speak, at 
present we confine ourselves to those 
who are employed in journalism. 
And when we consider the social con- 
dition of these men, when we com- 
pare it with that of their continental 
contemporaries, when we reflect on 
the hopes naturally entertained by all 
persons of knowledge and of talent, 
and, above all, regard the means they 
have of moulding popular opinion to 
their will,—we ask, is it not wonder- 
ful that they should manifest so little 
asperity in their writings, so strong 
an attachment to institutions from 
which they have so little to expect, 
and so slight an alloy of partiality, 
prejudice, and hatred? Yet the men 
whose pretensions government slights 
and whose profession society ignores, 
might, in times of popular excite- 
ment, push their way to power and 
eminence, by deserting moderation 
for violence, impartiality for unfair- 
ness, and decency for the grossest 
personalities. 

The tone of some weekly papers 
pretty clearly indicates what that of 
the daily ones might become,—snap- 
pishly captious, or sneeringly venom- 
ous, morbid in discussing public 
questions, rancorous in the anatomy 
of private character, compounds of 
spurious philanthropy, impracticable 
suggestiveness, and exaggerated in- 
dignation. It is easy to say that 
motives of prudence alone would be 
sufficient to prevent the conductors 
of the daily press from descending to 
the lauguage or the views of some of 
the Sunday papers; but we believe 
this to involve a very superficial mode 
of reasoning. The most widely circu- 
lated and the most generally read of 
the latter, are those which are the most 
vulgar in their ideas and the most viru- 
lent in their style; and of the many 
thousands who read the daily papers 
it is no exaggeration to say, that more 
than two-thirds are very much below 
the measure of the journalists whom 
they study, in erudition, reflective- 
ness, and judgment. Instead of the 
public taste having elevated the style 
of newspaper composition, the news- 
paper-writers have raised the stan- 
dard of the public taste. We believe 
that at this very moment a coarser 
and rougher kind of composition 
would be better understood and more 
keenly relished by the mass of gene- 
ral readers, than that which the 
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leading journals of London have 
adopted. Is this a slight praise? Is 
it a small thing to have sacrificed a 
lucrative and “ telling” acerbity, an 
ad captandum vehemence, a popular 
abusiveness, to a severer and a more 
honest criticism? Is it nothing to 
have introduced the more delicate and 
pointed weapons of political contro- 
versy in the place of the harder and 
more vulgar arms once in use? Is 
it nothing to lead instead of follow- 
ing, to correct instead of pandering 
to public feeling? Is it nothing to 
have preserved a national sentiment 
in the midst of sectarian jealousies— 
an English loyalty in the infectious 
atmosphere of class contests and an- 
tipathies? Is it nothing to have re- 
sisted with sticcess the prejudices of 
a rich proprietary, or to have over- 
come the capricious bigotry of edi- 
torial ignorance ? The men who do 
these things deserve something more 
than neglect and obscurity, yet they 
are neglected and obscure. No 
honours await them, no position is 
awarded them. Even the fame which 
they may have attained in this de- 
partment, may preclude success in 
their ostensible and “ more respect- 
able avocations.” 

We said before that this evil must 
cure itself in time ; men of talent and 
learning will not long tolerate slight, 
contumely, and obscurity. The na- 
ture of things is against such a pre- 
sumption; but the means by which 
such an end may be accomplished is 
a question of vast importance. It is 
no trivial social calamity for a na- 
tion to possess a number of clever, 
discontented, and unscrupulous men. 
Discontent soon darkens into vin- 
dictiyeness, and vindictiveness is sel- 
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dom scrupulous. Men who think 
their fair claims are neglected or 
overlooked, will set about their own 
way of preferring them ; and no men 
have such an obvious facility of build- 
ing their own fortunes on the basis 
of public tumult and class-disaffec- 
tion as your “ strong writers.” ‘There 
are in this country, unfortunately, 
too man pore with a command 
of capital, who would be ready enough 
to invest it in the diffusion of their 
own republican doctrines, who would 
pay largely for “ clever hands” and 
“ powerful pens.” That this known 
temptation has been so strenuously 
resisted, is more creditable to the 
honour and pride of individual 
writers than to the good sense of 
statesmen and politicians. What re- 
ward was ever bestowed on the men 
who fought the hard and doubtful 
fight of Conservatism in the columns 
of the press through the memorable 
years of 1832, 1833, 1834, 1835, and 
1836? If any one force more than 
another destroyed the Whig ministry 
in 1841, it was the press, and yet 
how has it been rewarded? The 
men whose unceasing exertions 
stamped odium and disgrace upon the 
Whigs, passed wholly unnoticed by 
those whom they substituted in their 
ue. The egotism of Sir Robert 
cel was as ungrateful as the nepo- 
tism of his predecessors. And so it 
will continue to be till every poli- 
tician in parliament, from the premier 
down to the youngest lordly expec- 
tant, is convinced by facts too startling 
to be paltered with, that there is 
some danger in contemning a power 
which has already virtually abolished 
military flogging, and bids fairly to 
abolish the New Poor-law. 
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HAIR-LOVE, 


“ There seems a love in hair, though it be dead : 
It is the gentlest, yet the strongest thread 
Of our frail plant,—a blossom from the tree, 
Surviving the proud trunk.”—Leicu Hunt. 


Dunine a late excursion to the sea- 
side we were struck by the appear- 
ance of a wide-mouthed, old-fash- 
ioned glass bottle, placed upon the 
mantelshelf of the humble sleeping 
apartment it was our fate to occupy 
for one night only, ere we passed on 
to gayer scenes. ‘The contents of the 
said bottle puzzled us not a little, 
just at first, to decipher ; consisting, 
as we presently found out, of several 
pieces of human hair, of divers shades 
and colours, not braided, but each 
tied singly together with a piece of 
thread, ov faded riband, to which a 
small slip of paper was attached 
bearing a name on it. But some of 
them were sadly discoloured from 
age, and not being written very le- 
gibly at first, almost wholly obli- 
terated. We remembered just glanc- 
ing at it the night before, and taking 
it for some curious specimens of 
moss or sea-weed, and were still 
looking with much interest on these 
newly-discovered relics, when our 
simple hostess entered the room. 
She was surprised to see us already 
up and dressed; and, upon our 
turning the conversation to the ob- 
ject which we still held in our hands, 
told us that it was her children’s 
hair. 

“But you will laugh at my old 
country fashion.” 

“ No, indeed,” was the eager reply. 

“Let me see,” continued the old 
woman, encouraged by our evident 
interest in the subject, “ there ought 
to be nine of them. First, there was 
Tom, the grey-headed man who 
drove you hither. Ah, you would 
not think, to look at him now, that 
his hair was once so black and shin- 
ing. He was a handsome youth, 
was Tom, just like his poor father ! 
but time, and sorrow, and poverty, 
work great changes! Then came 
George, who died abroad of the 
fever. And little Walter; nothing 
would do but he must be a sailor 


also; but he never came back from 
his first voyage. Then there was 
Mary and Susan, twins, and so much 
alike that people used to be puz- 
zled to tell them apart ; but Susan's 
hair was a shade darker.* Well, 
she died too; and poor Mary pined 
and pined away until she grew toa 
mere shadow, and then followed her ; 
they do say that twins seldom sur- 
vive each other. Next was Hetty— 
no, that’s not it. I can’t make out 
the names very clearly, but I know 
Hetty’s hair; it was like threads of 
gold—we never see such hair no w-a- 
days! Ah, that’s my poor Hletty’s! 
but not so bright and sunny! The 
ladies used to stop me in the street 
to admire Hetty’s hair, and they all 
said she was too beautiful to live 
long. God’s will be done! It isa 
weary world for one like her, so good 
and gentle ; and, doubtless, He took 
her away in His love from the evii 
to come.” 

The aged woman paused in her 
simple revelations; her eyes were 
filled with tears, and we could not, 
for the life of us, help weeping too. 
Iletty had, it scems, been the mo- 
ther’s darling—her “summer child,” 
as Frederica Bremer would have said. 

“Then there is Kate; she mar- 
ried a soldier when she was but six- 
teen, and went abroad with him. 
But it is so long now since we have 
heard anything of her that she may 
be dead also before this—she was 
never very strong, poor child! Next 
came Robert, married too, and living 
near London, but badly off. And 
Bessic, my merry litile Bessie! — 
the comfort of my old age! Hark! 
she is singing now like a bird! — 
bless her! But she'll be leaving me 
before long, I mapas Ah, well, 
please God we shall all meet to- 
gether in heaven !” 

For some moments neither spoke, 
while the singing came nearer and 
nearer, and, presently afterwards, 
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Bessie’s bright young face appeared 
at the entrance, to tell us that break- 
fast was ready. 

“I'm afraid I have wearied you,” 
said the old woman, as she put back 
the bottle reverently into its accus- 
tomed place. 

We assured her witli truth that 
such had not been the case; but felt sad, 
nevertheless, to think how the fami- 
lies of the poor, ay, and the rich too, 
for the matter of that, come to be 
divided and scattered up and down 
in the world. And what a sweet 
fancy was that hair-love, which kept 
alive the remembrance of each in the 
widowed heart of their aved perent! 
Many a sad and truthful reminis- 
cence, heard and expericneed years 
ago, golden links in the chain of 
memory and association, come back 
with the recollection of that old 
relic-bottle. 

There was a pale, quict-eyed girl, 
governess in a family with which we 
were once intimate, who used to be 
very kind to us children, and let us 
rummage her bag of embroidery 
silks, or set her cotton-box “to 
rights,” as we termed it, just when- 
ever it suited us, and seemed glad to 
purchase a few hours’ peace at any 
price. Poor thing! it was but little 
rest she got, what with one and an- 
other ; and then she was so good-na- 
tured, so wonderfully swect-tem- 
pered, never saying an angry word 
to any of us. We all loved her 
dearly, and sometimes, when we saw 
her resting her head upon her hands, 
and looking so sad and weary, would 
whisper to each other that poor Miss 
M had the headach, and hush 
our wild sports all at once, but the 
worst of it was we soon forgot it 
again, growing as noisy as ever, and 
she never thought to chide us. 

In the aforesaid cotton-box was 
one little packet which had fre- 
quently excited our curiosity. It 
was carefully scaled up, and she al- 
ways evaded our questions on the 
subject, taking it gently away, and 
helio that she would not lose it 
for all the world; from which we 
naturally concluded that it must be 
something very valuable indeed. It 
chanced, however, on one particular 
evening, when we had as_ usual 
begged hard for a sight of this con- 
cealed treasure, that she smiled 
sadly, and prepared, with a sweet 
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and patient kindness, to gratify our 
restless curiosity. But we noticed 
that her hands trembled as she un- 
tied the slender fastenings. 

“ Only a lock of hair!” was our 
first exclamation of wonder and dis- 
appointment. And then followed a 
whole string of inquiries, “ Whose 
is it? Your parents’? Or your bro- 
ther’s, perhaps?” for we knew that 
she had a brother in India. 

The r governess only shook 
her head ; but we could see the tears 
falling fast and silently upon this 
little relic; and, half sorry that we 
had prevailed upon her to open it, 
dared not ask any more questions. 

Not long after this, Miss M , 
health became so delicate that it was 
thought best she should return home 
for a while, and try the effects of her 
native air. Every one was sorry to 
part with her, and hoped that she 
would get quite well, and come back 
to them again very soon. But we 
never saw her any more. Some say 
that she died of consumption ; others, 
of a broken heart! Anyhow, the 
story of her secret grief so long and 
meekly borne, together with that of 
the much-treasured curl, was buried 
with her. 

A history somewhat similar to the 
above, is related of a young Creole, 
residing many years ago in a select 
establishment for young ladics, in 
the neighbourhood of London. Aye- 
sha was what is called a parlour- 
boarder; and being considerably 
older than most of the girls, and 
proud and reserved in her manners, 
could not boast of a single friend or 
confidant in the whole school, nor 
did this seem to afford her the slight- 
est uneasiness. She was evidently 
happiest when alone ; and none loved 
or cared for her sufficiently to seck, 
or interrupt her in her solitary me- 
ditations. Ayesha was as thought- 
less and extravagant as she was rich; 
and so generous, that if one of her 
school-fellows only happened to ad- 
mire any trinket, however valuable, 
she would take it off directly, and 
insist upon her keeping it. But still, 
for all her riches and i warm, ge- 
nerous heart, she was not beloved: 
something more than this is needful 
for affection. 

Returning home from church one 
dark, winter night, Ayesha lost a 
small gold bracelet, which she always 
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wore. The most diligent inquiries 
were made after it without success, 
while the girl, who cared so little in 
general for these things, became 
strangely restless and unhappy, of- 
fering a reward which must have 
been double the value of the lost 
jewel, to whoever could find and re- 
store it to her. 

After the lapse of a few days it 
was brought back by a poor old 
woman, upon whom Ayesha not only 
cheerfully bestowed the promised re- 
ward, but gave her a thousand thanks 
and blessings beside. And when the 
woman was gone, she sat down and 
burst into a flood of passionate weep- 
ing; while the girls gathered round 
her in silent wonder and commisera- 
tion. It seemed so strange for her 
to weep whom they had thought so 
coldand proud. At length one of the 
teachers remarked, that the bracelet 
did not a to be so very valu- 
able after all. 

“ To me,” said Ayesha, “it is above 
all price!” And turning it half 
round, her companions saw that 
there was hair in it ; and some among 
them ceased to wonder. 

A few days afterwards Ayesha’s 
arents came to. fetch her home, and 
ner school-fellows noticed to one an- 
other that the hair could not have 
been theirs, which was black instead 
of light. ‘Whose it was, and why so 
cherished by that silent and lonely 
girl above all her other treasures, is 
a mystery which has never been 
solved to this day. Human life is 
full of such romances; and stranger, 
far stranger oftentimes than fiction. 

Hair-love is equally for the rich 
and the poor. The relic may be 

orgeously set, but in that case it 
allows the gold, and not the gold 
it; and is not a whit more precious 
in the jewelled casket, than simply 
tied with. a faded end of riband. A 
love-token which all may exchange. 
Flowers wither; miniatures, how- 
ever like, are but a resemblance. 
But this is a part, as it were, of the 
beloved one! An actual and living 
relic, speaking to the heart with a 
strange power; and recalling many 
a sweet bygone hour of a happiness 
which we felt even then must be too 
great to last. 

The old man turns over the hoards 
of his youth. There is a cold, mock- 
ing smile on his thin, compressed 
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lip. His brow is wrinkled and con- 
tracted, his eyes stern and deep- 
sunken; and, worse than all, his 
heart has become seared and hard- 
ened. Merrily leap up the devour- 
ing flames on that comfortless and 
lonely hearth, as he flings into them, 
one by one, the records of past days. 
A pocket-book, a purse, delicately 
embroidered, a white kid glove, for 
it was white once, some withered 
flowers, an MS. poem! Yes, he was 
a poet,—that proud and aged man, 
or would have been, had not the 
fountain of song been too soon turned 
into bitterness and scorn. Next came 
a tress of hair—the same bright hair 
whose silken folds he had so often 
twined around his fingers in happier 
days—and now, unbidden, and like 
“ sea-birds,” as dear old Christopher 
North calls them, “ that come unex- 

ctedly floating up from some in- 
and vale,” a tide of past recollec- 
tions swept across the old man’s 
heart, until he bowed down his stern 
head, and wept like a child. A bless- 
ing upon those white sea-birds of 
memory! touching the floodgates of 
bygone thoughts and feelings with 
their gentle wings, and nestling and 
brooding over the world-wearied 
soul, until it grows calm and peace- 
ful bencath their soothing influence. 

A young girl sits alone, with a 
pale check and flashing eyes, holding 
in her trembling hands a tress of 
black, shining hair—her own! but 
which she never thought to have re- 
ceived again thus. What a tale of 
heart-withering misery does such a 
scene present! and we fear it is far 
from being an uncommon one. How 
well does she recollect when he half 
begged, half stole it from her, with 
many a fond caressing word and 
earnest vow! And how she would 
have staked her very life at that 
moment upon his fidelity, as she had 
already done her happiness! They 
had just heard of the estrangement 
of some mutual friends, and won- 
dered together. It seemed impossi- 
ble for those who loved one another 
ever to quarrel. Alas! for the hour 
when we first wake up from this 
sweet dream, and see the dark sum- 
mer-cloud gathering over the sun- 
shine of an affection that had with- 
stood so many trials, and we fondly 
thought would never fail us. Well, 
if that cloud pass away in showers 
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of weeping only ; but far oftener it 
deepens into a tempest of fierce 
wrath, whose angry waters make 
shipwreck of our peace for ever- 
more! A word, perhaps, might have 
allayed its fury. One drop of the 
oil of human kindness flung upon 
the raging billows of passion—but 
‘we are too proud to utter it—and 
repenting only when it is too late, 
. down amid the ruins and pray to 
ie! 

No one who saw that young girl a 
few years afterwards would ever have 
imagined the tress of raven hair to 
be hers, which had turned since then 
into a silvery grey; or, but for the 
pale cheek and withered form, sus- 
aa the dreary weight of woe so 
ong and smilingly endured, for she 
was too proud te complain. They 
nee her when her heart broke at 

ngth ; they should rather have re- 
joiced ! 

The absent daughter, married and 
far away, sends home a tiny curl in 
a letter—it is that of her first-born ! 
“The softest, silkiest, brightest hair, 
she verily believes, in all the world! 
And its dear little head is quite co- 
vered with it, like so many rings of 
gold. Ah, if they could but sce it !” 
Why it seems but yesterday she was 
a child herself, the merriest of the 
household band—the most mischief- 
loving, provoking, and yet fascinating 
being one can well imagine. ‘Threats 
and reproof were alike thrown away 
upon her; but a fond word would 
bring her to her mother’s side in a 
moment all penitence and humility, 
although, ten to one, the next she 
was as wild as ever. But she became 
grave all of a sudden, married, and 
took to housekeeping by instinct as 
it were, for she could have had but 
little previous experience in these 
matters; but love makes us apt 
scholars, and became a very pattern 
wife and mother. We need not say 
how that tiny curl will be kept and 
prized by the happy grandmother, 
who wept for joy as she remembered 
all this. Mindful, at the same time, 
with the sad experience which is the 
heritage of old age, of the precarious- 
ness of all human felicity, and how 
many as bright a bud of fair promise 
as that golden-haired child were now 
among the angels of heaven! 

The young soldier, perishing on the 
field of glory, prays with his dying 
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breath that a lock of his hair may be 
cut off and sent in remembrance of 
him to his mother and his poor Mary. 
And when it reaches them, having 
travelled perhaps hundreds of miles, 
how sacred and holy is such a relic! 
We can fancy the aged mother’s tears 
and kisses, and “his Mary” laying 
it on her heart, and never being 
known to smile again on earth, al- 
though she continues meek and pa- 
tient to the last. ‘The death of a be- 
loved object seldom fails to sanctify 
and make us better—to wean us 
gently from earth to heaven ; such, 
at least, is the intention of all our 
afflictions, if we could but think so ; 
whilechangeandestrangement harden 
and petrify the affections until they 
seem turned to stone! “It is a pe- 
rilous thing,” says Frederica Bremer, 
“when -the beloved image in the 
heart of man is destroyed, since with 
it the best of his life is annihilated.” 

The lover sends a lock of hair to 
his mistress, friend to friend, parent 
to child, child to parent. We verily 
believe the same hair-love to be uni- 
versal, and pregnant with a thousand 
romantic and touching episodes. 

An old lady, dwelling in the wild- 
est and most beautiful part of Derby- 
shire, and whose house had the re- 
soma of being haunted, why we 

now not, unless that it was the very 
place of all others a spirit might have 
been supposed to fancy for its wan- 
derings, once kept a quantity of pale 
brown, silken hair in adrawer —thick 
prey tresses, half as big as a 
person’s hand, and long in propor- 
tion. They had belonged to her 
only child, and the poor mother 
found a sad consolation in stealing 
away to look at, and kiss, and weep 
over them by the hour together. 

Helen W—— was far from beau- 
tiful, but her eyes were bright and 
gentle, and her hair the admiration 
of all beholders. It swept the ground 
when she stood upright—but then, to 
be sure, she was not very tall; and 
when braided and twisted around 
that small classic-looking head, after 
a peculiar fashion of her own, formed 
a rich and yet simple coronet that 
a queen might have envied. Some 
people said that it was a sign of 
weakness and ill health; but such 
was not the case with Helen. 

There were never thought to be 
any spirits then haunting those an- 
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cient halls; perhaps the girl’s sweet 
voice, which might be heard singing 
up and down the gloomy corridors 
from morning till night, served to 
exorcise them, or the living sunshine 
of her presence banished every 
darker superstition. Nor were they 
so lonely then, for the youthful and 
the noble came to stay there for 
weeks together; at which times they 
danced every night in the old ban- 
queting-hall until the faded banners 
seemed to catch the contagion of their 
wild mirth, and swayed to and fro 
with a quick, restless motion. It was 
on one of these occasions that Helen’s 
long hair, escaping from its fasten- 
ings, swept the marble floor as she 
whirled round and round in the gay 
waltz, and then, stopping all of a 
sudden and colouring to the ve 
tips of her little slender fingers, too 
as long again in her agitation as 
there was any need to wind it up, 
while her partner’s whispered praises 
only served to increase her embar- 
rassment. 

IIelen knew that she had beautiful 
hair, she had been told of it a thou- 
sand times; but it was something 
quite strange to hear that she herself 


was also beautiful —at least in his eyes, 
who poured forth all this sweet flat- 
tery, and if so she cared for no other 


admiration in all the world. But 
she would not tell him this; but 
only laughed and shook her head, 
adedan that she did not believe one 
word of all those pretty speeches— 
but her blushes betrayed her. 

The following morning the young 
Count de V—— called to ask her of 
ler mother for his bride; and the 
news soon spread over the country 
that the gentle Helen W—— was 
engaged to be married to him in the 
spring, after which event they were 
still to reside, for the present at 
least, at the old hall; which was 
good tidings for the poor, who loved 
her dearly, and would have been 
sorry indeed to have lost their kind 
benefactress. 

Helen never danced so much after 
this, but loved better to sit apart, 
but not alone, in the deep recess of 
the old-fashioned window. Some of 
her young companions used to won- 
der among themselves what they 
could find to talk about night after 
night, but grew wiser perhaps before 
long. Not only the Count, who 
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might be supposed to be somewhat 
prejudiced by his affection, or the 
fond and happy mother, but even 
the very domestics, noticed the strik- 
ing improvement in Helen’s personal 
appearance—she really was growing 
beautiful! ‘There was a bright co- 
lour upon her fair cheek, a light on 
her tranquil brow and in those meek,. 
loving eyes, inexpressibly touching. 

A few weeks before the wedding 
was appointed to take place, the 
Count de V—— had occasion to go 
up to London on business of im- 
portance, which was not, however, 
expected to detain him above a day 
or two; but lovers’ meme are 
always solemn things. For the first 
time, the timid Helen not only suf- 
fered but returned his embrace, cling- 
ing to him with a sad, foreboding 
tenderness. And when he would 
have quitted her at length, she called 
him back once more to her side, as if 
she could not bear the thought of 
their separation, even for so short a 
time. 

“ Why, I scarcely know what to 
make of you, my little Helen!” said 
her lover. “ Your cheeks ave burn- 
ing, and yet your hancx feel as cold 
as ice !” 

“ Yes, I am silly to agitate myself 
in this manner when you will be 
back again so soon. ‘There, go now, 
and God bless you !” 

That night the girl was in a high 
fever, caught, it seems, at a neigh- 
bouring cottage, where she had been 
to visit a poor sick child. 

“ Mother,” said she, in the inter- 
vals of her delirium, “I am glad 
that Henri is not here; he would 
have been so grieved at my illness, 
and I shall be well again by the 
time he comes back.” 

“y hope so, dearest!” And Mrs. 
W—— likewise thought that it was 
best he should be absent, since his 
fe could not do any good. 

zike Helen, she had no fear. But, 
meanwhile, the fever increased in 
violence, and the physician himself 
evidently grew anxious as to its re- 
sults. 

* Mother,” said the invalid again, 
as she heard them talking together 
around her bed, “ whatever happens, 
do not let them cut off my hair? 
He would be so sorry !” 

“ But still more so to lose you, 
my precious child!” 
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“ Ah! has it come tothat? Take 
it, then, and God's will be done!” 

Mrs. W—— cut off all Helen's 
beautiful tresses with her own hands, 
for she knew her life was at stake; 
and now that the invalid felt it also, 
she never moaned or shrank back, 
for life was very dear to her. And 
then, gathering it together, the fond 
mother put it carefully aside, with 
many tears. Helen could not weep ; 
her _ were dry and burning, her 
temples throbbed strangely. A few 
hours afterwards she beckoned to 
her mother, and asked her to send 
for Henri, which was immediately 
done; but it was all over when he 
came back, and he had only to follow 
his young betrothed to her early 

ave. 

Soon after this the Count de V: 
went abroad, and the poor bereaved 
mother was left alone, with nothing 
but that sweet hair-love to console 
her. 

We can remember a girl at school 
who kept the hair of all her young 
companions and friends, braided in 
neat little braids, with the initials of 
the original possessors attached to 
each, and had already accumulated 
quite a store of these treasures, to 
which she was continually adding ; 
for Catherine was possessed of one of 
those happy and affectionate disposi- 
tions that seem to love every thing 
and every body that comes in its 
way. She was, perhaps, somewhat 
too visionary and romantic for this 
cold and every-day world; but that 
was far from being a fault in our 
7 then—or now, for the matter of 
that; only that we pity where we 
used to sympathise. “ Alas for those 
of the passionate feeling and the 
dreaming hope!” Meeting her some 
time afterwards in society, we in- 
quired concerning these school-day 
treasures. Catherine laughed. 

‘* Ah!” said she, “I have burnt 
them all long ago. “ What was the 
use of keeping such silly things ?” 

“ So it is,” as poor L. E. L. says— 
and no writer was ever better skilled 
in the hidden revealings of the hu- 
man heart, except that they bore, in 

eneral, too much the sombre hue of 
ner own sad and prophetic spirit— 
“So itis. What changes are wrought 
in a few passing years! How do we 
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ow cold, indifferent, and incredu- 
ous,—we who were so affectionate, 
so eager, so confiding! We sect out 
in life with believing too much, and 
end in believing too little.” 

Leigh Hunt mentions some one 
who, as he writes, “in pure classic 
taste and graceful tenderness, kept 
the hair of a deceased friend in two 
marble vases.” But to us there 
seems something cold and overdrawn 
in this exquisite refinement of sensi- 
bility, and we infinitely prefer the 
poor old country-woman’s glass- 
bottle ! 

We were told the other day of a 
little school-child who cried bitterly 
upon being shewn the hair of the 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette, queen 
of France, which is said to have 
turned as white as snow in one single 
night of terror. She had heard and 
read of this many and many a time 
without thinking much about it, but 
that was very different to the real 
sight of that silvery tress, “ bleached 
by sorrow.” 

“ Which would you rather have ?” 
asked her mother,—“ the hair, or the 
ring?” The latter was of massive 
gold, and sparkling with gems; but 
the veneration in that child’s heart 
was brighter still. 

“ The hair, to be sure, mamma!” 

Oh, yes, hair is more precious than 
jewels a thousand times, especially 
when it is that of the loved or dead ! 
We smile to receive the one; the 
other makes us weep and tremble in 
the midst of our deep happiness. 
The former is displayed with pride ; 
the latter, hidden in tenderness. 
Hlair-love is the secret dream of a 
fond heart ; at once a poetry and a 
reality! A luxury to the happy— 
a consolation to the afflicted—a bless- 
ing to the bereaved! A lock of 
hair, as it has been powerfully ex- 
pressed, “is an actual relic of the 
dead; as much so in its proportion as 
ashes, and more lively and recalling.” 
Now, half caressingly, it twines its 
long silken folds round our fingers 
with a living fondness—or we fancy 
it; while our breath stirs its thin 
threads until it moves and speaks 
with the sweet, still voice of an un- 
dying memory! Verily, we have a 
gentle faith in hair-love ! 
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“In republics,” said Dr. Johnson, 
“there is no respect for authority, 
but there is a fear of power;” a 
remark which puts in a strong light 
the natural insubordination and dis- 
organisation engendered in all so- 
cieties where it is attempted to enforce 
an unnatural equality. Inthe House 
of Commons, which is as nearly as 
possible the perfect model of a well- 
regulated ag sored assembly, the re- 
verse of the doctor’s aphorism is ex- 
emplified. There we behold certainly 
no fear of power, but at the same 
time there is exhibited an unequivo- 
cal respect for authority. So little, 
indeed, do the representatives of the 
English people betray that levelling 
spirit which seeks to bring down to 
one low standard all social and even 
intellectual superiority, that they 
really go out of their way to pay 
respect to authority wherever it can 
be found; and the authority which 
they acknowledge with the most 
alacrity is not that which is created 
by the breath of the sovereign, but 
that which is generated by the in- 
voluntary homage of mind to mind. 
Some individuals there are who strive 
hard to rebel against this generally 
acknowledged sovereignty,—who es- 
timate any one unit out of the 656 
members of the House as being equal 
to any other unit; and who would 
allow no experience, no consideration 
of the relative importance of the 
constituency by whom the individual 
member has been delegated, to weigh 
with them in inducing respect for 
one more than for another. But 
these are rare exceptions to the ge- 
neral rule pons in the House, in 
innumerable instances where there 
has been spontaneous recognition of 
superior talents, or of more extensive 
acquaintance with particular sub- 
jects. 

Another custom of the House of 
Commons is to acknowledge certain 
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members as being the representatives 
and organs of the opinions of par- 
ticular classes in the country. ‘Those 
members have originally become en- 
titled to this preference by reason of 
the confidence publicly reposed in 
them by those sections of the com- 
munity. But as there are often 
several men equally trusted by 
each section, the House exercises a 
right of choice or sclection, and by 
a sort of tacit understanding some 
one individual is chosen from the 
rest and recognised as leader,—on 
account, perhaps, of his possessing 
greater parliamentary talents than the 
others, or from his being a more 
temperate and practical man, one 
more easily dealt with, and whose 
judgment and steadfastness to his 
purposes can be more relied on. ‘This 
arrangement, originally suggested by 
considerations of the public conve- 
nience, has become more and more 
necessary as the representative prin- 
ciple has been more extensively and 
practically carried out in the House 
of Commons. With the multitude 
of clashing class interests now repre- 
sented there, the debates would pre- 
sent a chaos of conflicting opinions if 
some such arrangement as this were 
not adopted,—if each earnest and 
honest, or zealous and unscrupulous 
advocate of the mercantile, or of the 
agricultural, or the shipping, or the 
monied interest, or of the numerous 
subdivisions of the higher and middle 
classes, were to be allowed to urge 
his own projects, or take his own 
course, regardless of the counter- 
movements of others equally entitled 
with himself,—if, in fact, there were 
none of that subordination and mu- 
tual concession which experience 
teaches us are absolutely necessary 
to the effectual conducting of public 
affairs. The chief statesmen of the 
day find their advantage from this 
custom equally with the House of 
uu 
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Commons. What the latter gain in 
simplicity of organisation, and in the 
good order of their debates, the for- 
mer obtain in rapidity and precision 
of political combination, and the read 
application of a certain test by whic 
they can determine what will be the 
probable fate of any scheme of policy 
they may meditate proposing to the 
House of Commons. Without being 
delegates—for they claim and exer- 
cise an independence of judgment— 
these leading members have such an 
identity of feeling with the classes 
which they severally represent, that 
they can almost at a glance determine 
whether a proposed measure will 
meet with their approbation ; and in 
extreme cases, where they may not 
choose to take on themselves the re- 
sponsibility of a decision, they have 
the means of immediately communi- 
cating with these their constituents 
in an extended sense of the term, and 
of ascertaining their sentiments. 
Thus, a minister, proposing a new 
political scheme, has within his grasp 
a sort of synopsis of public opinion ; 
and its indications frequently lead to 
the abandonment of measures which 
are found to be unpalatable. On 
the first night of a new proposition, 
these leading men will be found al- 
most invariably expressing their 
opinions upon it, and those opinions 
are looked for with great anxiety by 
the public, as indicative of its ultimate 
fate. 

One of the most distinguished and 
respected of these beacons of opinion 
is Sir Robert Inglis, the member for 
the University of Oxford. For 
nearly twenty years he has been the 
representative of the University of 
Oxford, and in that capacity has been 
recognised as the parliamentary organ 
of a large and most influential por- 
tion of the Church of England. In- 
deed, when we reflect upon the extent 
of his influence, and the respectability 
of his credentials, we are almost 
tempted to overlook some gentlemen 
who profess to represent the interests 
of certain new thinkers on doctrine 
and discipline, and at once to proclaim 
him the political champion of the 
civil interests of the Church. As 
will presently be shewn, he has strong 
personal claims on the respect of the 
House of Commons; but, undoubt- 
edly, the great weight he possesses is 
mainly to be attributed to the highly 
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honourable position he holds in con- 
nexion with the Church. We have 
already said that nearly twenty years 
have elapsed since Sir Robert Inglis 
was first formally recognised in this 
exalted capacity, when he was sent to 
parliament by the University of Ox- 
ford. The circumstances under which 
that election took place contributed 
to attach a more than ordinary éclut 
to Sir Robert Inglis at the time. 
For some few years before, he had 
been in parliament representing no- 
mination boroughs; but he had at- 
tracted much attention during that 
brief period. The debates on the 
Catholic question brought him into 
great prominency in the House of 
Commons, and supplied a test of the 
unswerving steadiness of his attach- 
ment to the national religion. ‘The 
decided and earnest opposition which 
he gave on all occasions to the scheme 
of Emancipation endeared him to 
those who, like himself, believed it to 
be fraught with danger to the Esta- 
blished Church. The eyes of all the 
opponents of that proposition were 
fixed upon him, as being, if not the 
most eloquent and prominent, at least 
one of the most sincere of that great 
parliamentary phalanx, at the head 
of which Sir Robert Peel so long and 
so successfully opposed the aggressive 
efforts of the Salem Catholic advo- 
cates. When Sir Robert Peel, at 
last, suddenly resolved to abandon 
the cause to which so much of his 
public life had been devoted, it is 
almost needless to say he resigned his 
seat as the representative for Oxford 
University. It was now that the 
parliamentary services of Sir Robert 
Inglis were remembered,—not more, 
however, than his high reputation 
for classical attainments, his staunch 
devotion to the interests of the Esta- 
blishment, and his exalted character ; 
in which an exemplary piety was not 
obscured by an extensive knowledge 
of the world, an ability to cope with 
worldly men, a sound judgment, and 
an intimate acquaintance with poli- 
tical affairs. ‘The University of Ox- 
ford rejected Sir Robert Peel and 
chose Sir Robert Inglis, in whom, 
from that hour, they reposed a con- 
fidence which has never been abused. 
He has served them, and that pre- 
ponderating influence in the Church 
which they may be said to represent, 
with an unshaken fidelity and an 
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unfailing zeal, tempered by rare tact 
and judgment; and at the present 
moment, whatever may be the vague 
hopes of some, who would fain shew 
a political strength which, in fact, 
they do not possess, he is as firmly 
fixed in his seat as representative of 
Oxford as he was when first triumph- 
antly returned in the year 1828. 
Amidst the universal wreck of 
parties, Sir Robert Inglis has stood 
firm as a rock; although almost all 
around him, even the most distin- 
guished and = men in parlia- 
ment, have, with an unblushing ef- 
frontery, broken their pledges and 
changed their opinions, he has been 
almost alone in an upright adherence 
to his principles. Where consistency 
is so rare, to have preserved it be- 
comes by comparison an exalted po- 
litical virtue. For the man who, 
amidst change and temptation on all 
sides, steadily pursues what he be- 
lieves to be the right course, a deep 
respect is felt, even by those who are 
the most opposed to the opinions he 
so cherishes. This is the case of Sir 
tobert Inglis, who commands more 
unatfected admiration and confidence, 
even from the Dissenters in parlia- 
liament, and those who are indiffer- 
ent to questions affecting the Church, 
than any other public man of the 
day. But it is not mere consistency 
that gives him this influence. It is 
not alone that he has been for so 
many years the champion and advo- 
cate of the Church: it is also the 
character of his championship and 
his advocacy. Earnestness and sin- 
cerity will always command involun- 
tary respect. But when they are 
aided and enforced by superior intel- 
lectual powers, they carry an influence 
of a much higher order, and much 


more general —— Sir Ro- 
bert Inglis, by displaying on all oc- 
casions such powers of mind, has 


secured the utmost weight that can 
attach in a popular assembly to the 
advocate of opinions and interests 
which are supposed to be not those 
of the general mass of the people. 
For, rightly or wrongly, such has 
been the effect of the persevering 
enmity of the open and still more of 
the insidious opponents ofthe Church, 
that, as an institution, it is looked 
upon by a large portion of the public 
as being inimical to their religious 
rights as well as their civil interests. 


Sir Robert Inglis. 
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It required no ordinary combination 
of qualities to combat and conquer 
prejudices of this description without 
compromising fundamental princi- 
ples. The subject is one, unfortu- 
nately, proverbial for the fierce 
hatreds it engenders whenever it is 
mooted. The most sacred objects, 
the most benevolent intentions, the 
purest views, are alike liable to mis- 
interpretation when religion is the 
theme ; and he must, indeed, be a 
miracle of judgment and goodness of 
nature who could, during so many 
ears, have filled the perilous post of 
fender of an institution exposed to 

so many enemies, traitors within and 
assailants from without, and yet have 
preserved the respect of all, in spite 
of exasperations which other advo- 
cates, if they do not provoke, yet find 
themselves unable to avoid. Occa- 
sionally, we have heard Sir Robert 
Inglis charged with bigotry. ‘This 
can only have been the random sug- 
gestion of sectarian hatred. No one 
who knows Sir Robert, or has watched 
his public life, would countenance 
such an imputation. <A sincere and 
zealous champion he is of the insti- 
tutions which he believes to be ne- 
cessary to the country’s welfare, and, 
above all, of the Church, as being the 
great standard round which all the 
others rally. His determination to 
resist encroachment makes him watch- 
ful of even the slightest and most 
insidious approach of an enemy. 
Knowing as he does how an adverse 
principle may be insinuated into 
legislation, without any open, tangi- 
ble attempts at the subversion of 
what exists, he will exhibit, in re- 
sistance to such attempts, the same 
earnestness, zeal, and ardour, that he 
would display ifa bold and organised 
attack were made upon the whole 
integrity of the institution. Hence 
it has been supposed that he was 
prone to exaggerate and magnify the 
trivial parts of the great system he 
was called upon to defend, insensible 
to its larger and wider scope. But 
this tenacity in what, bon pe 
regarded, may be considered as trifles, 
is, in fact, a wise precaution, which 
postpones at least, if it does not ulti- 
mately prevent, more serious strug- 
gles p Ast affecting the very ex- 
istence of the Establishment. It is 
adopted and persevered in, not from 
a love of disputation or any desire to 
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encroach upon the rights of others, 
but in compliance with an imperious 
sense ofduty. Rightly to understand 
the character of Sir Robert Inglis, 
we should place ourselves in his po- 
sition. We should remember that 
the divine law, as well as the more 
immediate law of this country, has 
imposed upon the Church the sacred 
obligation of caring for the morals of 
the ple,—that it is responsible 
alike to God and man for the per- 
formance of this duty. With such 
views, although we might be com- 
pelled to postpone them to an irre- 
sistible civil authority, we should 
never voluntarily concede that num- 
bers had any connexion with spiritual 
right, or that any partion of the 
community could absolve themselves 
by their own resolution from the 
performance of their share of those 
civil obligations which the law has 
imposed on them, as a security, by 
constituting the means, for the per- 
formance of its duties by the Church. 
In resisting all attempts, open or 
covert, to undermine these great 
principles, we should not consider 
that we were encroaching unfairly on 
the civil rights of others, or their 
rights of conscience. We should 
feel that we were only asserting what 
was demonstrably just and true, and 
that we were not violating any of 
the fundamental guarantees of free- 
dom in so doing ; still less should we 
expect to be charged with bigotry. 
If we carry the case a step farther — 
if we do not confine ourselves to 
merely resisting encroachment, but 
endeavour, by fair, legal, and equita- 
ble means, to carry out our principles 
to their full extent,—if, believing 
that the Church has a holy mission 
to fulfil, and a sacred duty to per- 
form, for which, whilst the State 

rofesses to provide the means while 
it requires the fulfilment, those means 
are notoriously inadequate,—if, in 
this obvious dilemma, we were to 
follow the only course which reason 
and duty would alike suggest, and 
were to call upon the State to pro- 
vide for the execution of its own 
commands, we should, in such a case, 
be naturally aagnesse were we to 
be charged with a disposition to ty- 
rannise over the consciences or to 
plunder the pockets of those of our 
fellow-countrymen,~who, without any 
other right than their own indis- 
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position to contribute, chose to at- 
tempt resistance to the law. If we 
should ourselves resent as unjust 
such a construction put on our en- 
deavours to harmonise the practice 
with the theory of the spiritual edu- 
cation of the people, let us, in com- 
mon charity, extend a similar libe- 
rality to Sir Robert Inglis, and those 
who think and act with him. His is 
not an aggressive disposition. The 
positions he takes up are almost 
purely defensive. It is with pain, 
apparently, that he places himself in 
conflict on these subjects with his 
fellow-countrymen. But an obliga- 
tion not to be evaded impels him in 
a direction contrary to what would 
seem to be his natural inclination. 
Compare his mild and deprecatory, 
though always firm and unflinching 
advocacy of his principles, with the 
theologic virulence, the gladiatorial 
energy, that characterise the proceed- 
ings of the Bishop of Exeter. His 
character stands in most advantageous 
contrast with that of the militant 
prelate ; and his reward is given in 
the growing influence of the one as 
compared with the declining ascend- 
ancy of the other. 

It is not alone as the champion of 
the Church that Sir Robert Inglis 
has weight in the louse of Commons. 
Ilis mind is so well regulated, his in- 
formation so extensive, and his judg- 
ment so sound, that he is a most 
valuable auxiliary in the miscella- 
neous business of parliament. Al- 
though a man of most unpretending 
manners, addressing himself with 
singular modesty on all occasions to 
the House, the compass of his mind 
is very considerable: there are few 
questions, of however great mag- 
nitude, which come before parlia- 
ment that he cannot fully grasp and 
determine. Those who are wedded 
to political dogmas of an aggressive 
character, or that still larger class 
whose opinions are swayed by ex- 

iency alone, are very ready to 
impute to Sir Robert Inglis and 
others like him, that they are the 
slaves of a dangerous and domineer- 
ing prejudice. Without going the 
length of adopting all the views such 
men as Sir R. Inglis may entertain, 
we claim for them the credit of hay- 
ing fixed principles, and the merit of 
avowing and adhering to them. It 
is necessary that there should be 
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some men whose minds do not shift 
with every breath of popular caprice, 
or we should have no landmarks in 
politics or morals. It is always re- 
freshing to hear a speech from Sir 
Robert Inglis on any question that 
comes before parliament, because one 
is sure to witness the developement of 
a clear and intelligible scheme of 
opinion on the question at issue, based 
upon immutable principles, the truth 
of which he is able to demonstrate. 
It is a common error with — 
thinkers to confound consistency wit 
obstinacy. Because some men are 
possessed by only one idea, which 
they repeat in the multitudinous 
shapes suggested by an insane pre- 
judice, other men are confounded 
with them if they, too, have fixed 
and unerring views of things, which 
they will not compromise. It is in 
the foundation there may be for the 
opinions entertained that the differ- 
ence consists. Sir Robert Inglis does 
not, perhaps, think it necessary, every 
time he lays down an opinion, to go 
through the process of reasoning by 
which it has been arrived at. But, 
notwithstanding, his mind is essen- 
tially philosophical. He does not 
dogmatise. In this respect he stands 
out in favourable contrast with the 
very men who charge him with being 
bigotted and opinionated. The new 
school are far more given to dog- 
matism than the old. In all Sir 
Robert Inglis’s speeches, on subjects 
of a miscellaneous nature, he displays 
in an admirable manner the practical 
qualities of his mind. From the 
most important questions of policy, 
down to the minute details of ad- 
ministration, he shews himself capa- 
ble of entering, with an ability and 
knowledge always at command, upon 
all subjects. For one whose mind 
has been so much devoted to thoughts 
of an exalted and spiritual character, 
it is remarkable how much worldly 
knowledge he displays. He is sin- 
gularly ready as a debater, has quick- 
ness of retort and considerable power 
of irony, and in aptness of quotation 
or illustration he is surpassed by few 
men in the House of Commons. 

In the present state of public opin- 
ion, the character of his mind renders 
him useful in an increasing ratio to 
the intrinsic value of his talents. 
Although so firm and unflinching in 
his principles, he is really a man of 
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most liberal mind, and willing to 
make, to any extent, concessions that 
do not compromise vital truths or 
fundamental laws. What is of more 
importance, he makes these conces- 
sions voluntarily and with a good 
grace, while, at the same time, he 
makes no sacrifice of character. Thus 
he constitutes himself a sort of link 
between conflicting political systems ; 
and many an inevitable catastrophe, 
many an annoyance to aristocratic 
pride, has been averted by the timely 
foresight of Sir Robert Inglis in the 
exercise of these self-assumed func- 
tions as mediator. It must not be 
supposed, however, that he has 
any ambition to win cheap ap- 
— at the expense of principles 

e holds in honour. On the con- 
trary, there is much of shrewdness 
and even of craft in the tact with 
which he avoids making any advance 
until the moment when Sean to 
delay would deprive the proffered 
boon of its virtue. Those whose 
opir.ions he represents are well aware 
that he possesses this valuable qua- 
lity, and they place the most implicit 
confidence in his judgment. They 
know that he will not speak of capi- 
tulating except at the exact moment 
when, if he postponed it, he could 
not march out with the honours of 
war. 

Any persons who might be disposed 
to entertain this charge of bigotry 
to which we have already alluded, or 
who may have had personal know- 
ledge of some of the more active 
members of the Church militant, have 
only to look at Sir Robert Inglis in 
order to satisfy themselves that he is 
singularly exempt from those per- 
sonal traits which are usually the 
consequence of the indulgence of the 
evil passions, more especially those 
which are aroused by theological 
disputes. We have, unfortunately, 
many living examples of the kind of 
character thus engendered. We find 
in them a stern bearing and harsh 
demeanour, imperious airs, and a 
coldness of heart, the consequence of 
spiritual conceit, a dogmatic spirit, 
and a tyrannical hatred of intel- 
lectual independence. The mind thus 
warped from its natural course, works 
its will upon the outward man. Pale 
faces, cadaverous complexions, aus- 
terity, bodily leanness, and an aspect, 
in some cases, of asperity, in others a 
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hypocritical pretension to piety at- 
test, in the class of men we refer to, 
the ineffectual attempt to attain a 
transcendental state while still mix- 
ing up spiritual with worldly in- 
terests. To such advocates of the 
Church as these, Sir Robert Inglis 
presents a most decided and agreeable 
contrast, both in mind and person. 
He looks the very impersonation of 
the spirit of good humour. The 
ample proportions of his frame, and 
an air of indulgence in habitual ease, 
his large, open, smiling countenance, 
tinted with the ruddy hue, at once 
the result of good health and good 
living, and, above all, the expression 
of unaffected benevolence and amia- 
bility on his countenance, bespeak so 
favourable a construction of his cha- 
racter, that you are, in fact, more 
unwilling to believe as against him 
charges of dogmatism, illiberality, or 
a disposition to encroach on the rights 
of others to gratify an appetite for 
spiritual dominion, than you would 
be in the case of many men who 
stand before parliament as the steady 
supporters of the national religion. 
Nor, indeed, are you, on a superficial 
observation, disposed even to give 
him credit for that intellectual weight 
which he unquestionably has. But 
you are soon undeceived when you 
bestow a glance on his massive fore- 
head, his intelligent eye, and, above 
all, if you observe the cool self- 
vossession with which he addresses 
1imself to questions before the House, 
commanding, not less by his talents 
than by his station, the most respect- 
ful attention. ‘There are few men in 
poe. professing to be the up- 
holders of established systems, who 
are so ready as Sir Robert Inglis is 
to give reasons for his opinions, or to 
demonstrate the truth of any axioms 
he may lay down. Still less are 
there to be found any to surpass him 
in the liberality of spirit with which 
he entertains the opinions of adversa- 
ries, or gives their full and legitimate 
weight to the fundamental principles 
on which they may base their argu- 
ments. These are not the habits of 
mind of a dogmatist, or of an into- 
lerant man. 

As a speaker, Sir Robert Inglis 
rises far above mediocrity. His mind 
has been so well trained, and his ac- 
quirements are so extensive, that 
there are few public questions with 
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which he does not grapple power- 
fully, subduing them to the purposes 
of his political life. His speeches are 
more argumentative than declama- 
tory. He trusts more to the influ- 
ence of reason than to appeals to 
prejudice or passion. Whenever he 
does travel out of the line of argu- 
ment or demonstration, and appeals 
to moral influences, it is to invoke a 
respect, or a submission, which to 
his mind appears inevitable, for prin- 
ciples which he supposes to be uni- 
versally recognised, or institutions 
which he looks upon as being esta- 
blished, not merely by so temporary 
an authority as human law, but by 
a law far more enduring, which has 
its origin in the necessities and obli- 
gations of our existence. If, how- 
ever, he finds these assumptions of 
his disregarded, or these fundamental 
principles disputed, he does not, as 
some exalted champions ofthe Church 
are wont to do, invoke religious ha- 
treds or party passions to the aid of 
his cause, but relies on the milder 
influence of reason to produce con- 
viction, rather than endeavour by 
more vulgar agencies to compel 
submission. The construction of his 
speeches resembles the organisation 
of his mind. Taking for granted, 
or demonstrating when necessary, 
first principles, he works up to 
his conclusion by clear, logical ar- 
ument. His style is simple, his 
anguage both forcible and elegant. 
He seldom adopts any of those con- 
trivances by which practised speakers 
endeavour to enlist the feelings of 
their audience, or to act on their con- 
victions through the imagination. 
Ile is satisfied with a straightforward 
exposition of what he believes to be 
the truth. If ever his speeches con- 
tain evidences of the exercise of the 
imaginative faculties, it is because he 
is carried away by his subject, not 
that he has laid himself out to please 
by meretricious ornaments. When 
he invests his oratory, usually so for- 
cible, yet unpretending, with illus- 
trations of a poetical character, they 
are chosen with remarkable taste and 
applicability. His quotations are 
never hackneyed, and his metaphors 
are distinguished by striking origin- 
ality. At times he displays a power 
of eloquence for which his ordinary 
speaking does not prepare you. It 
is the outpouring of a lofty enthu- 
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siasm, prompted by a deep repug- 
nance to the downward tendency of 
public and political morality, and the 
low tone which even the greatest 
men of the day are compelled to as- 
sume, in obedience to the sordid 
views of commercial and social ques- 
tions, which, contrary to the true 
spirit of trade and commerce, appear 
to be spreading more widely through 
the community. 

The public character of Sir Ro- 
bert Inglis inspires very general re- 
spect. ‘Those who look upon him as 
a mere upholder of abuses in Church 
and State, do violence to their own 
judgment, while they are guilty of 
great injustice towards his character. 
Without the slightest approach to 
that cant which is so offensive in 
some of the most prominent advo- 
cates of the interests of the Church, 
he is inspired with a fervent zeal for 
the attamment of spiritual objects, 
which he conceives to be more essen- 
tial to the welfare of his countrymen, 
and to the permanent stability of the 
monarchy, than any laws or schemes 
of legislation of a purely temporal 
character. But when he descends 
from this high position, and enters 


the arena of ordinary political dis- 
cussion, he evinees as thorough and 
practical an acquaintance with all the 
details of the every-day business of 
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political life as those who have, all 
along, been entirely absorbed in such 
considerations. Such men as he, actu- 
ated by the feelings which we have 
already ascribed to him, and with 
such very superior talents, are of 
very great value in the legislature. 
Possessed of rank, fortune, and influ- 
ence, their public service is volun- 
tary, and their opinions upon public 
matters, more especially where they 
are not the slaves of party-feeling, 
are listened to with a deference which 
few statesmen, even the highest, can 
command. They are obviously dis- 
interested ; and it is assumed, that 
only a very pure and exalted patriot- 
ism, or a very deep sense of duty, 
can induce them to abandon the ease 
and enjoyment of a wealthy retire- 
ment for the laborious and thankless 
pursuits of public life. In the case 
of Sir Robert Inglis, this self-sacrifice 
is the more valuable, because the 
natural tendency of his mind is to 
the more peaceful and delightful 

ursuits of science and literature. It 
is probable that he finds his reward 
in the consciousness that he is doing 
his duty, even more than in the re- 
spect and admiration, however grati- 
fying, of that large portion of his 
fellow-countrymen who have had 
the means of estimating his intel- 
lectual merits, and his social virtues. 


MR. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


Some public men, but they are 
very few in number, seem to have 
the fortune to possess a mysterious 
influence, which suspends in their 
favour all the ordinary laws by which 
public favour and official distinction 
are secured. It is not easy to deter- 
mine what this agency is, because it 
is so capricious in its operation. 
Where it is only the result of aris- 
tocratic nepotism, its origin is obvious 
as its action; and we, therefore, 
do not include in our supposititious 
category such mere mushrooms of 
the political world. Nor is the re- 
mark intended to apply to those 
mere creatures of popular influence 
who have occasionally compelled the 
dispensers of patronage to yield to 
their demands: theirs is a merely 
coercive influence obtained out of 
doors, and which is not capable of 


being brought to immediate use, ex- 
cept at some great crisis. The class 
of public men to whom we refer is 
very different from cither of these. 
The individuals composing it are 
usually, as compared with those 
around them, obscure ; they are with- 
out influential family connexions, 
and are not the sort of men whom 
the mob would be likely to take 
under their patronage. And yet they 
rise, often very rapidly, and may be 
found filling the highest posts in the 
State, while their names are spoken 
of with honour and respect, even by 
those who have no means of forming 
a judgment, cither of their intellect- 
ual or personal merits. This influ- 
ence by which they rise is not, in all 
cases, the consequence of extraordi- 
nary personal merit. On the con- 
trary, to appear to have a genius for 
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oratory or statesmanship will, by 
creating envy, often retard rather 
than advance. Nor is the advance- 
ment of these self-relying men the 
reward of superior qualifications for 
the hard work of public life, the 
practical business of legislation ; for 
some of the members who have dis- 
played this kind of talent in its 
utmost perfection are left altogether 
without any public acknowledgment 
of their services. Their promotion 
is, let us trust, to be attributed to an 
influence of a higher order—one not 
so obvious 2s are the most usual 
means of rising in the world—but 
one which reflects honour alike on 
those who are selected, and those 
who select. It is the prime minister 
for the time being, who usually thus 
singles out those whom he intends, 
in one sphere or other, to make the 
agents of his policy; and however 
he may be assisted in the formation 
of his opinion of their relative merits 
by his immediate colleagues, still on 
him rests the responsibility, as to 
him is due the honour, of thus exer- 
cising that noble privilege of a pa- 
ternal government—so much ob- 
structed by the practical working of 
the representative system — of sin- 
gling out and rewarding modest, re- 
tiring merit. It will be enough to 
instance two distinguished living 
statesmen, as having been the ob- 
jects of this honourable preference— 
on the one hand, Mr. Macaulay ; on 
the other, Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Gladstone is even a more re- 
markable instance of the exercise of 
this high privilege—a privilege which, 
as its holders earn it for themselves 
by their own talents and energy, is 
even a more glorious one than that 
exercised by the fountain of all ho- 
nour itself—than his more brilliant 
andeloquentcontemporary. Mr. Ma- 
caulay, long even before he entered 
parliament, had rivetted the attention 
of the chief men of the day, and by 
his writings had secured the admira- 
tion of the public, although the au- 
thor was still unknown by name. 
His appearance in the political world 
was the signal for a triumph, equally 
decisive, in another sphere of mental 
action. Ilis very first speech in the 
House of Commons stamped him as 
one of the most distinguished orators 
of the day, at least in promise, if not 
in perfect accomplishment. He was, 
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therefore, almost naturally marked 
out for distinction, and looked upon 
as one who ought, at no very distant 

riod, to receive promotion. But 
Mtr. Gladstone had no such advan- 
tages at the outset of his parliament- 
ary career. His previous reputation, 
such as it was, was rather calculated 
to militate against his success than 
otherwise. He was known to be a 
man of great intellectual powers and 
acquirements, but it was also sup- 
posed that his attention had been 
weaned from pursuits of a practical 
and worldly nature, and had been 
almost exclusively devoted to sub- 
jects of an abstract order. He was 
believed, also, to be identified in opi- 
nion with a class of thinkers whose 
exalted tone, no less than the objects 
of their thought, which were sup- 
posed to be dangerous, rendered them 
— obnoxious to an assembly 
ike the House of Commons. There- 
fore, although Mr. Gladstone, at the 
very outset of his career, had in- 
vested himself with a certain myste- 
rious interest and intellectual indi- 
viduality, and although he had esta- 
blished for himself a character for 
very high mental powers, and no 
inconsiderable skill as an orator, he 
was still almost one of the last men 
who would have been looked upon 
as likely to become, at any future 
period, one of the guiding minds in 
the State. Respect of an unusual 
kind he always commanded. ‘There 
was a solemn carnestness, a deep 
sense of duty, a high and chastening 
spirit of religious obligation in all 
his speeches, that at once placed him 
in a higher rank than that of even 
the most able debaters, whose powers 
were blindly devoted to the service 
of the party passions or the political 
interests of the hour. If his warning 
voice or h’s solemn exhortations 
were not heard amidst the din of the 
strife, it was that he assumed a moral 
position too elevated, too remote 
from the arena of conflict. He dealt 
with themes and propositions which, 
although to him they were realities, 
were to those around him abstrac- 
tions. They might entertain them 
for the sake of the lofty and spirit- 
ualised tone in which they were ap- 
proached: they might admire them 
afar off as fine creations of the intel- 
lect, as noble subjects for the school- 
men or the theologians; but they 
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could not yield, either to them or to 
their originator, an active sympathy. 
What Mr. Serjeant Talfourd was in 
relation to subjects connected with 
poetry, literature, or the arts, when 
they were occasionally brought be- 
fore parliament, Mr. Gladstone was 
in relation to subjects involving the 
principles of Church government, 
and the ties which mutually bind the 
Church and the State. 

The character of Mr. Gladstone's 
oratory at this period, while yet he 
shrunk from contact with the more 
violent elements of political strife, 
was essentially different from what 
it has since become. Comparatively 
unpractised at that time as a speaker, 
and not being gifted by nature with 
those peculiar physical attributes of 
the orator, which propitiate by their 
mere spontaneous exhibition, he ne- 
vertheless arrested the attention and 
fixed upon himself the notice of the 
House, enchaining their regard by 
an unaccountable, but an irresistible 
charm. They might fail in respond- 
ing to his lofty appeals ; they might, 
at times, feel reason to regret a self- 
absorption in the subject which made 
the speaker forget how little popular 
it was; but still they were compelled 
to listen. An earnest sincerity, a 
palpable conviction of the irrefraga- 
ble truth of his principles and pro- 
positions ; but, above all, a mild, yet 
a manly humility in the manner of of- 
fering the fruits of his abstract thought 
and unswerving belief,—these rare 
qualities, exhibited by one who was 
observed to hold himself aloof from 
attempts to force, by other means 
than fair argument, his conclusions 
on his fellow-men,—who was be- 
lieved to be enamoured of truth for 
its own sake, and to shrink with 
horror from disfiguring its moral 
beauty that he might gain victory 
by more sudden, but more corrupt 
means,—rendered him the object of 
a vague admiration, which was as 
sincere in those who entertained it 
as it often was, even by themselves, 
inexplicable. His want of striking 
physical powers rather accorded with 
these characteristics than otherwise ; 
and instead of being an obstruction, 
which they might have been under 
other circumstances, they served to 
render his oratory unique of its kind. 
There was a subdued tone, not in 
the thought or argument, but in the 
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delivery, which was at once rare and 
refreshing, in a place where, unfor- 
tunately, every petty retailer of poli- 
tical nostrums delivers himself with 
a confident arrogance which would 
be intolerable even in a master of 
legislative wisdom. His voice, mild, 
soft, low-toned, yet clear, harmoni- 
ous, and capable of emphasis,—his 
abstracted, absorbed, unaffected man- 
ner, and student-like air,—all helped 
to give a moral weight and sanction 
to the utterances of his deeply reflec- 
tive and religious spirit. The mind 
is more often led captive by superfi- 
cial or external influences, than the 
pride of reason likes to admit; and 
even those who either could not un- 
derstand this young champion of 
spiritual ascendancy, or who were 
armed toa predetermined opposition, 
felt themselves, in spite of their 
wishes and convictions, under a spell, 
which they could neither fathom nor 
shake off. Thus his influence grew, 
silently but steadily, in the slow and 
sluggish apprehension of an uncon- 
genial audience. Ile exhibited a good 
taste in abstinence from political or 
religious controversial topics, which 
might have been attributed to a re- 
fined art, but that it was palpably 
the result of the fine organisation of 
his mind, which shrunk, with an 
instinctive dread, from all that could 
stir the passions or stimulate the pride 
of those around him, who (and they 
were few in number) would have seized 
with avidity on such opportunities 
for conflict. Not that he feared ever 
to assert the fundamental principles 
of his political creed in connexion 
with the subject of Church govern- 
ment; on the contrary, he was re- 
markable for an uncompromising 
adherence to his convictions. But 
he seemed to have a natural dislike 
for dogmatism ; he rather laid down 
his principles as necessities of his 
case, as though he would willingly 
have had them granted for argument 
sake, so that he might be spared 
what, to a well-constituted mind, is 
a source of pain,—the enunciation of 
propositions which may be offensive 
or unpalatable. If he handled the 
diseased conscience skilfully, he 
probed its wounds gently and ten- 
derly. He never took delight in 
yrovocation or exasperation, nor did 
Ire avail himself of that license of 
rough assertion or rebuke which 
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sincere men will often assume in their 
reliance on the sacredness of their 
cause. Constantly enunciating, with 
an uncompromising but reverential 
determination, propositions of an ex- 
treme character, which were calcu- 
lated, had they been put forward by 
a less amiable mind, to provoke op- 
position, if not to excite theological 
hatred, even from members of the 
Established Church, much more from 
Dissenters, Mr. Gladstone passed 
through this critical phase of his 
public career without having excited 
those political and religious enmities 
which are real instincts of hatred, 
even amidst the cautious courtesics 
of modern political warfare. It is 
probable that subjects so lofty in 
themselves, and yet so pregnant with 
dangerous consequences, were never 
discussed in the House of Commons 
before with so thorough and com- 
prehensive an analysis, and so de- 
termined a spirit of inquiry, as when 
introduced by Mr. Gladstone: cer- 
tainly they have seldom or never 
been canvassed with so little ex- 
asperation of feeling. The cause of 
this singular contradiction to all re- 
ceived practice lay in the peculiar 
character of Mr. Gladstone’s mind, 
which communicated itself to his 
mode of treating his subject. His 
aim being the assertion of truth and 
the compassing of great moral ends, 
he studiously or instinctively avoided 
all those topics by which discussion 
is degraded and perverted. Ile ele- 
vated and (if the term may be al- 
lowed) spiritualised his theme, strip- 
ping it of all grosser associations, 
such as party-spirit, worldly interest, 
or intellectual jealousies, and looking 
at it _— with reference to its in- 
trinsic value, or (in relation with 
legislation) to its capabilities of being 
used to the advancement of the moral 
welfare of mankind. Timself ele- 
vated in mind, he clevated his sub- 
ject, and communicated the same 
feeling to even the most unpromising 
audiences. 
the young member for Newark, with 
such original qualities, such a rare 
simplicity and refinement of charac- 
ter, and such unusual intellectual 
powers, should, even though silent 
in party strife, have rapidly grown 
in cone and influence ? 

Thus distinguished as Mr. Glad- 
stone was by a marked and distinc- 
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What wonder, then, if 
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tive character from those around 
him, he soon began to develope qua- 
lities and powers of so totally an 
opposite order, that it was difficult 
to suppose that the two could be 
united in the same individual. But 
he now proved that there was in his 
mind a rare union of the abstract 
and the practical ; that, while he was 
equal to coping with the most im- 
portant and difficult questions, the 
most comprehensive theories, that can 
occupy the human mind, he was, at 
the same time, capable, to an extent 
rarely met with even in inferior 
capacities, of conducting the most 
common-place business of every-day 
life, and more especially those details 
of government which require so much 
information on minute particulars, 
so much application, so much mi- 
croscopic concentration of the mind, 
—so many, in short, of the qualities 
which we usually attribute to the 
plodding, hard-working man of busi- 
ness. Having been in parliament 
since 1832, he was, in 1834, nomi- 
nated a Lord of the Treasury, an 
oftice which was afterwards changed 
for that of Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies. It was in the discharge of 
the duties of this department (which, 
it should be observed, is usually con- 
fided to young statesmen of promise) 
that he first displayed the ability 
and peculiar fitness for the public 
service which have since raised him 
to a high eminence among contem- 
porary politicians. In fact, Mr. 
Gladstone had then discovered that 
he possessed two characters,—the one 
for the closet, the other for the desk. 
While in the retirement of his study, 
or while bearing with him its intel- 
lectual atmosphere into public dis- 
cussion, he was in mind and feeling 
quite a different person from the 
intelligent, active, courteous, pains- 
taking official, who had mastered, 
partly by intense study, and partly 
from the recollections of early tamily 
associations, all the details of colonial 
atlairs, until those persons who, from 
time to time, were deputed from the 
colonies to confer with him, were 
astonished to find that he was enabled 
to take a more clear view and a more 
comprehensive grasp of their position 
than they could themselves command. 
Thus, in this subordinate situation, 
he first proved his capacity, not 
merely for theorising on government, 
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but also for practical statesmanship. 
He shewed that he could handle the 
spade as well as plan the conserva- 
tory. Later in life, when, eleven or 
twelve years afterwards he became 
the head of the department, where, at 
the time just referred to, he was only 
an underling, he still further ex- 
hibited that combination ofthe greater 
with the lesser qualifications of the 
statesman, which has been, in all 
ages, the strong proof of greatness of 
mind in whatever pursuit. His ad- 
ministration as Colonial Secretary, 
fully bore out the anticipations 
which had been entertained. Al- 
though circumstances rendered it 
brief, it was marked by firmness and 
temper, and, as far as it went, was 
crowned with success, or inspired that 
confidence which leads to it. His 
resolutions were rapidly formed, and 
executed with precision. He seemed 
equal to the greatest emergencics, 
and, at the time when he resigned 
his office, there certainly did not seem 
any reason to suppose that he would 
have to retrace his steps. Lis de- 
spatches, although, like his speeches 
and literary writings, they were at 
times too diffuse, from an anxiety to 
explain, which became an obstruction 
to clear comprehension, were very 
fine models of what such productions 
ought to be, uniting comprehensive 
views with minuteness of detail, and 
ready analysis, and watchful obser- 
vation of evexits. 

But the most remarkable portion 
of Mr. Gladstone’s public life, up to 
the present period, was that which he 
passed in office immediately on the 
return of Sir Robert Peel to power 
in 1841, and while he remained con- 
nected with the Board of Trade,— 
first as Vice-President, and after- 
wards as President. Sir Robert Peel, 
amongst his many qualifications for 
the mastership of the nation, has a 
faculty which will often be found in 
men who are born to command,— 
that of choosing their agents with 
sagacity. Le had not been unob- 
servant of Mr. Gladstone's parlia- 
mentary talents, or of the ability he 
had shewn in the year 1834 as 
Colonial Under-Secretary. He had 
probably seen, with admiration, the 
union of such opposite ee 
inene man. As soon as he was again 
a power, he seized the opportunity 
‘. avail himself of Mr. Gladstone's 
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services. But he did not content 
himself with merely making him the 
offer of such an appointment as his 
previous official station would justify : 
he went much further, and consti- 
tuted Mr. Gladstone his chief ad- 
viser and coadjutor in all the difti- 
cult debates which arose out of his 
proposed modifications of our com- 
mercial laws. He made him,-in fact, 
his right-hand man, much to the 
astonishment of those who had been 
accustomed to regard the new Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade asa 
sort of dreamy enthusiast, and who 
predicted that he would utterly fuil 
to grapple with the laborious cal- 
culations and the multitudinous va- 
rieties of information required in a 
discussion embracing so many hun- 
dreds of minute subjects, with each 
of which there were some one or 
more members of parliament inti- 
mately acquainted. ‘That period, 
however, in our modern political 
history was a series of surprises. 
Sir Robert Peel himself furnished the 
greatest surprise ofall. Hedeveloped 
»owers of mind for which those who 
Fad attributed to him mediocrity 
were utterly unprepared ; and it was 
remarkable, that although he selected 
for posts in his government young, 
or comparatively unknown men, 
they all seemed animated by a spirit 
similar to that which had meta- 
morphosed their patron, and each 
achieved, in his several sphere, some 
unlooked-for success. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s triumph was more signal than 
any. He astonished the House of 
Commons by his unwearied assiduity, 
the perseverance with which he pur- 
sued the business of his new office 
into its minutest details, the readiness 
of his mind, the fertility of his re- 
sources, the extraordinary informa- 
tion, so minute yet so accurate, which 
he had amassed in connexion with 
that under-currentofcommerce which 
flows in warehouses and counting- 
houses, but of which the cabinet and 
the library know scarcely the ex- 
istence; while in the discharge of 
the still more laborious duties of his 
oftice, in the reception of deputations, 
the negotiation with important in- 
terests, the arbitration of conflicting 
claims, and the accommodation of 
multifarious details to a general and 
comprehensive plan, he sustained, 
with honour to himself, a competition 
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of mind with those to whom such 
subjects were their daily business, if 
not their only thought : a competition 
in which, from the test being so much 
more severe and so much more readily 
brought home to him, success reflected 
still greater credit than casual vic- 
tories in the House of Commons. 
Nor was it merely in the laborious 
handling of minute details that Mr. 
Gladstone proved himself fit to hold 
the important post to which he had 
been appointed. ‘Throughout the 
discussions in question, and a!so in 
subsequent sessions, when he was at 
the head of the Board of Trade, he 
shewed himself familiar, to an un- 
expected extent, with the great prin- 
ciples of commercial legislation, 
whether those which were about to 
be abandoned, or those new ones 
which it is probable Sir Robert Peel 
had even then determined to adopt ; 
and in his speeches on the Corn- 
question, as well as on those con- 
nected with the Tariff, he infused a 
high philosophic tone which was not 
to be found in the more laboured 
dissertations of Sir Robert Peel or 
Sir JamesGraham. In fact, whether 
upon these questions, or on others 
of more general policy, he already 
impressed the House and the public 
with that same idea of the elevation 
of his mind and the superiority of 
his intellectual powers, which, it has 
already been stated, was one of the 
characteristic consequences of his 
earlier orations on more abstract sub- 
jects. When he was about to speak, 
for some unexplained reason or other, 
it was always expected that he would 
take a view of the case more lofty, 
more philosophical, more remote from 
the immediate excitements ofthe hour, 
than any other member of equal 
standing. Heseemed to have created 
a prepossession in his favour, and he 
rarely or never disappointed it. On 
one subject only he seemed to belie 
his reputation. Asacabinet minister 
he had given his sanction to Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s measure for the increased 
endowment of Maynooth; but, as the 
reader will of course remember, in- 
stead of following up that assent by 
active exertions, he resigned his office 
in the government. That by doing 
so he ran the risk of seriously shak- 
ing Sir Robert Peel's administration, 
might well have suggested caution in 
one who professed to wish well to the 
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measure which led to his resignation ; 
but as the motives for his conduct 
were concealed from the public until 
the meeting of parliament, the fact 
of his secession from the government 
did Sir Robert Peel much temporary 
harm. When the parliament again 
met, Mr. Gladstone was at his post 
and ready toexplain. From his great 
reputation for high principle, as well 
as political sagacity, it was supposed 
that he had some very strong con- 
scientious objection to the proposed 
policy, and every allowance would 

ave been made for him had that been 
the case. But when the mountain at 
last only produced a mouse — when 
it was found that he approved of the 
measure, and was ready to support 
it out of office, but had resigned 
only that he might preserve his 
personal motives from suspicion, 
it was felt that such untimely 
scruples, whether they arose from 
purism or selfishness, were, at the 
time, out of place, and that they af- 
forded a bad guarantee for the poli- 
tical wisdom of one who could thus 
risk the stability of a government in 
order to secure a brief personal éclat. 

One more phase of Mr. Gladstone’s 
parliamentary career has yet to be 
viewed. He has presented himself 
in the two opposite characters of the 
man of theories and abstractions, and 
the man of figures, statistics, and of- 
ficial aptitude. Called from the posi- 
tion of an independent member of 
parliament, representing, not so much 
pecuniary or class interests out of 
doors, as certain extreme opinions on 
religious subjects and on the general 
theory of government, which, till he 
gave them utterance, had scarcely 
found a voice amidst the hot and 
ephemeral contests of public men, 
he was, as has been seen, fully equal 
to the new but laborious duties im- 
posed upon him. Promoted again 
from the position of a subordinate to 
that ofa colleague with the leaders 
of his party, he was found once more 
equal to the duties of his new station. 
But with increased official import- 
ance there came another change in 
Mr. Gladstone's character. With a 
facility of adoption, which is charac- 
teristic of a superior mind, he at 
once assumed the higher responsi- 
bilities and more important duties 
which his new field of action re- 
quired. He mounted rapidly, and 
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with a commanding success, to the 
position of a statesman. His speeches 
embraced topics more directly asso- 
ciated with the — policy of the 
country than when he was explain- 
ing, with a lofty eloquence, his own 
cherished theories, or when, with a 
modest ability, he confined himself 
to the necessary but irksome exposi- 
tions — 7 his subordinate 
rank. He now also began to throw 
himself with more ardour into the 
party conflicts of the time; to recog- 
nise, however reluctantly, the influ- 
ence of party spirit; to use his 
powers as an orator, not mercly for 
the exposition of truth, but also for 
the pleasure of victory. He now 
shewed powers as a debater which 
he had not before been supposed to 
ssess. As in former periods of his 
rief public life, he had but to make 
the attempt in this new sphere of 
action in order to succeed. If his 
success was not so triumphant—if 
he did not so powerfully excite the 
passions of the House as some of his 
contemporaries, he amply made up 
for the deficiency by the superior 
skill, the cool precision of his process 
of attack or defence, the logical force 
and accuracy of his reasoning, the 
determined vigour with which his 
intellectual powers were brought to 
bear upon the subject, and, by their 
adinirable training and subordination 
to the purpose of his mind, made to 
secure the victory. It was observ- 
able, too, how the influence of his 
character added weight to hisspeeches, 
by inspiring confidence in his motives 
and his judgment. However much 
the House might feel on their 
uard against the plausibilities of 
sir Robert Peel, or the hypo- 
crisies of Sir James Graham, the 
seemed to place trust in Mr. Glad- 
stone—to feel a confidence that his 
moral integrity would not allow him 
to be carried far away from the strict 
line of honourable argument for the 
sake of triumph and applause, to be 
won by the exhibition of intellectual 
skill. And it is to Mr. Gladstone's 
credit that this reliance, so rare in 
parliamentary affairs, was seldom or 
never misplaced. ‘There have been 
few speakers who have held a high 
rank, or obtained great influence 
with their party, who have so little 
sacrificed their political honour. The 
chief characteristic of his powers as 
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a debater was the singularly com- 
prehensive view which he was able 
to take, instantaneously and appa- 
rently without previous reflection, 
of the whole scope of the argument— 
of its strong as well as of its weak 
points—which his position in tle de- 
bate obliged him to answer. Scarcely 
had the preceding speaker closed his 
lips ere Mr. Gladstone would rise, 
and, with the clear vision of a calm 
mind, reproduce in a bold outline 
the whole body of his speech; and 
having thus set the picture, as it 
were, before the mind's eye of his 
audience, he would proceed with ad- 
mirable analysis to criticise its faults 
and short-comings, holding up its 
defects with no inconsiderable power 
of quict ridicule, while giving to its 
merits that amount of praise which 
he conscientiously believed to be their 
due. And then, with equal calmness 
and philosophical steadiness of pur- 
pose, he would proceed to draw with 
a bold pencil the outline of the po- 
licy which he was disposed to recom- 
mend, laying down the principles so 
clearly, and drawing the conclusions 
with such precision, as to leave a 
strong and definite impression on the 
mind of the hearer of the rationality 
and coherency at least of the system, 
if not a conviction of its truth. There 
is nothing brilliant about Mr. Glad- 
stone’s oratorical displays. His tri- 
umphs as a debater are achieved b 

the aid—not of the passions, as with 
Sir James Graham, or with Mr. 
Sheil ; not of prejudice and fallacy, as 
with Sir Robert Peel not of imagin- 
ation and high seductive colouring, 
as with Mr. Macaulay ; but—of pure 
reason. Ile does not unhorse his op- 
ponent in the tournay, but check- 
mates him on the chess-board. His 
influence on the House is of a mild, 
elevating, humanising character. He 
never exasperates, at least, if he will 
not bend himself to the attempt to 
reconcile. He grows in strength 
with the progress of his cause, and 
that cause he always believes to be 
the cause of truth. Looked at cri- 
tically, Mr. Gladstone’s speeches are 
open to some objections. He does 
not understand, so well as one would 
have expected from a man of his ge- 
neral good taste, the value of absti- 
nence. He is so possessed with his 
subject, so anxious to thoroughly in- 
vestigate it, to take the many-sided 
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view, in order the more fairly to 
grasp the truth, that he forgets how 
much he sometimes trespasses on the 
attention of his hearers. Intrinsic- 
ally, the subject may be well worth 
the time he bestows upon it ; and his 
occasional prolixity has this excuse, 
that it is only a fault occasioned by 
too anxious a desire to take a philo- 
sophical view. But the audience he 
usually addresses are not so devoted 
as he is to the cause of truth, and 
they are apt to charge him with un- 
necessary elaboration. In the lan- 
guage he uses he is open to similar 
objections. Although occasionally 
he can be terse, and even .‘gram- 
matic, it is only at rare intervals in 
his speeches that he is so: they are, 
in the main, disfigured by an eupho- 
nistic phraseology, an unnecessary re- 
sort to Latinised forms of speech, 
and an annoying liberality of cireum- 
locution. It must be understood 
that Mr. Gladstone is not chargeable 
with mere wordiness. His mind is 
too fertile to allow him to take re- 
fuge in such inflated common-place 
as one sometimes hears from some 
other members. It is not that 
there is any poverty of ideas, but 
that he has contracted a vicious 
habit of overloading his sentences 
with unnecessary subdivisions of ex- 
planation—all very choice and very 
perfect, both in themselves and in 
the language in which they are con- 
veyed, but which become extremely 
tedious when they are addressed to a 
large assembly, who are naturally 
impatient of unnecessary calls on 
their time. 

It will not be surprising that, with 
these peculiar qualities of mind, Mr. 
Gladstone should not afford mate- 
rials for any very brilliant portrait 
of himself as an orator. His phy- 
sical powers scarcely keep pace with 
the calls made on them by his intel- 
lect, for the fulfilment of the condi- 
tions of his parliamentary position. 
Had he a more commanding pre- 
sence, a stronger voice, and a more 
combative spirit, he would take rank 
with the very first speakers of the 
day. But the bent of his nature is 
not towards strife, and inclination 
with him ever lags at the heels of 
necessity. ‘Thus, however the deter- 
mination to fulfil his duty, to enun- 
ciate and enforce the views he con- 
ceives to be good for the time being, 
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may force him into the arena, there 
is always a want of power in his 
speeches, sometimes resulting from a 
philosophical indifference, sometimes 
taking the shape of a languid reluct- 
ance. His personal appearance helps 
to reinforce this impression. His re- 
cluse-like air has been already men- 
tioned. His voice accords with it. 
It is the voice one often hears from 
men of the poetical temperament, or 
in whom the passions have long been 
subdued in the intense application of 
the mind to study. As such spirits 
seem to the imagination to be but 
shadows to the battling, worldly men, 
so do such voices seem as but the 
shadows of voices. There is sound, 
clear and intelligible, but without 
tone or volume; and you cannot 
conceive how passion in any shape 
can seize on such a vehicle of ex- 
pression. When Mr. Gladstone is 
speaking, you might almost imagine 
that you heard a voice afar off, or 
the echo of a voice—it is not that it 
is husky, or indistinct, but you catch 
the sound as though you overheard 
him communing with himself. It is 
as if you saw a bright picture through 
a filmy veil. His countenance, with- 
out being strictly handsome, is highly 
intellectual. A pale complexion, 
slightly tinged with olive, and dark 
hair, cut rather close to his head, 
with an eye of remarkable depth, 
still more impress you with the ab- 
stracted character of his disposition. 
The expression of his face would be 
sombre were it not for the striking 
eye, which has a remarkable fascina- 
tion. But the advantage which this 
highly intellectual expression would 
give him is, in a great measure, neu- 
tralised by the want ofa correspond- 
ing dignity in gait and a An 
abstraction of mind, from which he 
reluctantly arouses himself, is the 
great characteristic of Mr. Gladstone. 
Ilis whole personal appearance and 
habits as an orator confirm, in a re- 
markable manner, this conclusion, 
which would be so naturally drawn 
from his writings and some of his 
speeches. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Gladstone 
appears likely to take hereafter a 
very important and prominent posi- 
tion in public affairs. ‘The tendency 
of political events, for — years 
past, has been towards a result which 
might be very prejudicial to the 
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country. The legislative power has, 
at every successive mutation of par- 
ties, fallen more and more within 
the grasp of the many, as distin- 
guished from those leading minds of 
the country who have been trained 
in statesmanship, and whose exten- 
sive information and elevation of 
mind qualify them to arbitrate be- 
tween conflicting interests, whose 
mutual jealousies, and their desire 
for self-advancement, would not al- 
low of their being left to decide their 
battles of themselves. That the po- 
pular influence should to a certain 
extent prevail is essential for the 
protection of our free institutions, 
and the gradual extension of political 
privileges, as well as of social advan- 
tages, among those who are entitled to 
enjoy them. But the risk we run is, 
that at every fall the aristocracy may 
meet with in their great wrestlings 
with the democracy or with the mid- 
dle classes, they may be injured to 
an extent ultimately injurious to all. 
Nor is there less risk to the commu- 
nity in that spirit of lofty defiance, or 
of obstinate obstruction, to which an 
aristocracy so assailed are sometimes 
driven by the instinct of self-defence. 
In such a state of things, men like 
Mr. Gladstone would be invaluable 
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at the head of affairs. Sprung as he 
is from the middle classes, being the 
son of a Liverpool merchant, less 
suspicion would attach to the ideas 
he is known to entertain on the sub- 
ject of government than if he were 
the descendant of a feudal aristocrat ; 
while the liberal tendency of his 
opinions on all subjects identified 
with the social and political welfare 
of his countrymen, would afford a 
guarantee that his notions as to go- 
vernment by the few, instead of by 
the many, would not be pushed to 
dangerous extremes. It is probable 
that Mr. Gladstone will prove him- 
self a philosophical statesman in the 
highest sense of the term, and that 
he will inspire a confidence among 
his more reflective fellow-country- 
men that will induce them to trust 
him very largely, should he, in com- 
pany with other great men of the 
day, be called upon to take charge 
of the interests of the country. He 
has shewn himself so apt and ready 
in every position of life in which he 
has been placed, so entirely equal to 
great and unexpected emergencies, 
that we should not be surprised to 
find him hereafter displaying powers 
and capabilities of the existence of 
which the public have no suspicion, 


MR. WILLIAM DOUGAL CHRISTIE, 


Mr. William Dougal Christie, the 
member for Weymouth, has con- 
stituted himself the public censor of 
our Universities; and by so doing, 
has volunteered to be the parliament- 
ary antagonist of Sir Robert Inglis. 
It is probable that the honourable 
gentleman has reason to believe that 
thereare inthe background influential 
persons who are animated by a strong 
hatred towards the Universities; 
prompted in some by a sincere belief 
that their affairs are not well ad- 
ministered ; in others, by sectarian 
feeling ; and in others, by that level- 
ling spirit which will never be satisfied 
so long as there is any constituted 
authority, or any institution, how- 
ever sacred or freee useful, in 
the country, which they can still look 
forward to being able, some day or 
other, to destroy. Perhaps, too, Mr. 
Christie may have foresight enough 
to perceive, that at no very distant 
period the party with which he is 
linked may be engaged in a crusade 


against the Established Church; in 
which case any member who had 
busied himself in attacking or in 
striving to undermine any out- 
works of that institution would, by so 
doing, have made for himself a claim 
to future position and influence. Al- 
though Mr. Christie may not have 
been disposed openly to identify him- 
self with the Dissenters as a party, 
he could not have failed to perceive 
that in some respects they want re- 
presentatives in parliament ; and the 
course which he has taken on several 
occasions seems to ‘ndicate a wish on 
his part that he may be chosen as 
one of their organs, as soon as circum- 
stances would render such a position 
a safe one to himself, and one that 
he could assume in his political ca- 
pacity without loss of caste. The 
difference between the parliamentary 
position of Mr. Christie on the one 
hand, and Sir Robert Inglis on the 
other, is, that the one is thus a mere 
yolunteer, bidding for the favours of 
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a class of persons with whom he has 
no direct relations, while the other is 
the chosen and trusted advocate of 
bodies of men, so respectable for their 
intellectual standing, and so power- 
ful from their social position, that 
they have been always able to com- 
mand the services of the best men 
of the day. The contrast between 
the two men, however, extends be- 
= their parliamentary position. 
hey are as opposed in their personal 
and mental traits as they are in their 
litical mission. As Sir Robert 
nglis may be said not merely to re- 
present, in a constitutional sense, but 
also in his character, the impor- 
tant bodies of whom he is the organ, 
so also does Mr. Christie, in his rest- 
less animosity to established institu- 
tions, isis sceptical arrogance in sift- 
ing their proceedings and questioning 
the legitimacy of their origin, and of 
the conditions of their existence, his 
want of deference to any authority, 
whether those which have been 
cemented by time and law, or that 
which is generated by respect for 
superior intellectual powers, present 
us with a very fair type of the multi- 
farious minds who are arraying them- 
selvessilently, but extensively, against 
the most ancient, time-honoured, and 
valuable ideas and principles with 
which politics have been associated in 
the minds of the British people. 

Mr. Christie is a man of great per- 
severance and no little energy of cha- 
racter. If he do not succeed in 
forcing himself upwards in the world, 
it will not be for want of trying 
those expedients that might be 
conclusive to that result. Ile is still 
a very young man, scarcely more 
than thirty years of age, and has not 
been in parliament more than about 
five years; yet he has succeeded in 
attracting considerable attention, both 
within the House and out of doors. 
It is fair to him to say, that consider- 
ing the ungracious part he has some- 
times undertaken, and that he is not 
naturally calculated to en or to 
prepossess one in his favour, he has 
contrived to pass through a somewhat 
dangerous ordeal without discredit 
to himself, while he has succeeded in 

uiring a reputation for a consider- 
able amount of ready talent, which, 
if it should not be perverted by 
sinister influences, especially a grow- 
ing vanity, which is already percep- 
tible in the honourable member, may 
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hereafter be of considerable service 
to himself and to the public. At 
present he has not done much, but 
ee he — done has been charac- 
terised by ability. His speeches upon 
the sahient of “the ends a 
the Universities, in which he did not 
confine himself to those abuses, but 
also indulged inmany sneering attacks 
on the institutions themselves, did 
not find so much favour with the 
House as their intrinsic merit de- 
served, or as they would have met 
with had the same amount of clever- 
ness been exerted on a subject less 
offensive to long-cherished feelings 
of reverence which our public men 
never forget, even in the hottest tur- 
moil of political life. It would have 
been better for Mr. Christie's fame 
had he chosen almost any other theme 
for his parliamentary displays, as his 
talent would then have had fair scope, 
without having to battle against a 
host of what he, perhaps, would 
consider blind prejudices. But in 
spite of the dislike the House took, 
not only to his subject but also to a 
flippancy in his mode of treating it, 
there was a smartness and self-pos- 
session, and a skilfu! working-up of 
the points of his case, which indicated 
that there was good stuff in him, 
which might, at some future time, 
prove useful. 

The Andover Union inquiry 
brought him much more favourably 
before the public. ‘There he was the 
advocate of objects which were ap- 
preciated by all humane men; and 
although he took a more prominent 
and active part in the inquiry than 
his parliamentary standing justified, 
still he seemed so earnest in the cause 
that even the extreme flippancy of 
much of his conduct was overlooked. 
It was his good fortune to be on the 
right side, and to have with him the 
sympathies of a great portion of the 
public and the press. 

Of Mr. Christie as a speaker, not 
much requires to be said. His quali- 
fications are not of a very high order. 
Nature has not gifted him, in the 
first instance, with any very pre- 
possessing physical attributes, and he 
does not seem to have endeavoured 
to improve the few advantages he 
possesses by care and training. His 
appearance is rather disadvantageous 
to him. There are undoubted evi- 
dences of mental power. A very 
piercing eye, and a countenance 
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capable of quick and various expres- 
sion, propitiate the observer to a 
certain extent; but there is in the 
whole bearing a restlessness and want 
of dignity. A pert, obtrusive man- 
ner, and an eagerness to offer his 
opinions, not so much to throw a 
light upon the subject as either to 
exhibit himself or to annoy his an- 
tagonists, generate an involuntary 
reserve towards him, almost amount- 
ing to a repugnance, in well-regulated 
minds. ‘There is too much in his 
political proceedings that recalls the 
old idea of the Radical,—the med- 
dling, grumbling, troublesome spirit, 
that will be dissatisfied with ever 
thing, the good as well as the bad. 
He belongs to that class of minds of 
which specimens may be seen in full 
bloom at a metropolitan vestry, who 
seem animated by an indefinite spirit 
of partizanship — a natural combat- 
iveness and disposition to attack 
whatever can be made obnoxious to 
censure, fair or unfair. ‘Though they 
are partizans, they are of no party ex- 
cept that which will advance their own 
interest; and aun their only claim 
to praise on moral grounds is, that 
although their motives are interested, 
Hog are not mercenary ; they cannot 
be hired out, as men of less moral 
determination may be, to do the work 
of others. ‘These defects are chiefly 
exhibited in his occasional intrusions 
on the attention of the House, when 
something or other has turned up 
which excites the irritability and dis- 
position to cavil and combat which 
seem to be at the bottom of his nature. 
He is ever ready on such occasions, 
and not disposed to confine himself 
merely to defence. He will attack 
also with great vigour and no little 
skill, using his sarcasm so cautiously, 
and yet with so certain an effect, as 
to shew that it is quite possible he 
may, when his powers are more ma- 
tured and his views more enlarged, 
become a formidable antagonist. In 
command of temper, he stands far 
above Mr. Roebuck ; but he has the 
same disposition to be always fighting 
sword in hand, though he is not 
chargeable with going to the same 
lengths in splenetic indulgence with 
the honourable member for Bath. 
On the other hand, Mr. Christie 
has made one or two speeches which 
indicate him as having the capacity 
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for efforts of a high order. They 
were distinguished by closeness of 
reasoning in the argumentative part, 
great fertility of ideas, command of 
choice, and, occasionally, even elegant 
diction, and a general coherency and 
sustentation, which might not have 
been expected from a man of ap- 
parently such strong political feeling. 
One thing in his favour is, that he 
never makes blunders, never has to 
retract or explain what he has said. 
All is clear and intelligible, whatever 
may be its intrinsic value. Mr. 
Christie has also some humour, or at 
least a smart and clever facility of 
detecting the incongruous and absurd, 
which passes current for humour. 
His speeches are, however, much 
weakened in force by his undignified 
mauner, and rapid, unemphatic de- 
livery. More study of the most ob- 
vious oratorical arts would much en- 
hance Mr. Christie's value in this 
respect. Upon the whole, for the 
short time he has been in parliament, 
and considering that he has had to 
make his own opportunities, he has 
so far securcd a position for himself 
that judicious management must ob- 
tain for him, in the constant mu- 
tations of party, that professional 
and official promotion which, in all 
robability, is the great object of 
1is exertions in parliament. But if 
he looks forward to success in the 
more legitimate channels of ad- 
vancement, he will do wisely to mo- 
derate his tone. Although he came 
out triumphantly from his brief 
struggle some time since with his 
secret enemies in the borough of 
Weymouth, the hint thrown out by 
some of his constituents that they 
wanted a “ bigger and a better man” 
to represent them, should not wholly 
be thrown away upon him. In a 
moral and political point of view 
Mr. Christie might, he may rest as- 
sured, be both a bigger and a better 
man. With more enlarged views, 
with a greater reverence for autho- 
rity in some shape or other, and a 
more moderate estimate of his own 
wers, he would be much more 
ikely to achieve that success and 
deserve that respect which we will 
do him the justice to believe are 
among the objects of his perfectly 
legitimate, but at present somewhat 
ill-directed, activity in public life. 


x xX 
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Tue privilege, more profitable than 
pleasant, of beholding ourselves with 
the eyes of others, is one that is 
rarely granted to us as individuals. 
‘This invaluable advantage, however, 
is seldom denied to es, sects, or 
nations. As far as the direct inter- 
course of individuals is concerned, it 
seems to have been established be- 
yond question, by the universal prac- 
tice of all ages, that language was 
given tomen to conceal their thoughts 
of one another; but no sooner are 
they mustered round different cen- 
tres of opinion, creed, or nationality, 
than they hasten to make amends 
for their duplicity, under the rela- 
tionship of individuals, by breaking 
forth into unbounded frankness to- 
wards their fellows, who represent, 
and are represented by, aggregate 
bodies. That the existence of indi- 
vidual responsibility in one case, and 
of comparative irresponsibility im the 
other, is the cause of this phenome- 
non, may be inferred from the fact, 
that, in precise proportion to the di- 
minution of individual responsibility, 
freedom of expression arises. ‘This 
responsibility bears an inverse ratio 
to the magnitude of the parties. Be- 
ginning with two families on the op- 
posite sides of a street, and ending 
with the two great nations on the 
opposite sides of the Channel, we may 
trace a gradual cessation of respon- 
sibility, and a gradual and propor- 
tionate growth in freedoni of expres- 
sion, until, in the last case, responsi- 
bility being entirely removed, libert, 
of speech obtains a luxuriance whic 
must be quite incredible to those of 
our English readers, who, from 


«* Wanting theaccomplishment of French,” 


or for any other reason, do not hap- 
pen to be acquainted with the gene- 
ral tenor of our neighbours’ written 
descriptions of, and discourses con- 
cerning us, our manners, our cus- 
toms, and our literature. It is oye 
cially to the edification of this class 
of our readers that we now aspire. 
In the course of this article we pro- 
pose to review an (as yet) unpublished 
French romance, to which one of the 
first of the living fictionists of France 
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has just put his finishing touch. We 
regret very much that we are not at 
liberty to mention this writer's name, 
for we see reason to fear lest our not 
doing so should create doubts as to 
the authenticity of the passages which 
we shall have occasion to quote — 
doubts which are peculiarly likely 
to arise in the minds of those who 
are not profoundly initiated in Pro- 
fessor Strauss’s famous theory, where- 
by is demonstrated the utter empti- 
ness and invalidity of the distinction 
which has been, hitherto, imagined 
to subsist between the ideal and the 
historical, the possible and the ac- 
tual. In order, however, to leave as 
little room as possible for suspicion 
touching the genuineness of these 
passages, we think it judicious to 
preface them by a few words upon 
the mental habits of a large class of 
living French literati, and to illus- 
trate our remarks by reference to 
the published writing of some well- 
known author. We shall thus de- 
prive our extracts of the startling no- 
velty, which might otherwise greatly 
prejudice them in the eyes of those 
who have not already familiarised 
themselves with the kind of litera- 
ture to which those extracts belong. 
We shall strive to render this prefa- 
tory matter interesting to those who 
have so familiarised themselves, by 
selecting for the text of our analysis 
a short introduction to a bran-new 
production of, perhaps, the most fa- 
mous French essayist going ; namely, 
Jules Janin. 

This production is called Clarisse 
Harlowe. The relation which is borne 
by M. Janin’s work to Richardson’s 
Clarissa Harlow, is somewhat diffi- 
cult to define. It is not a translation, 
since the dozen goodly volumes, or 
so, of the English: novel, are here 
represented bya couple. Neither is 
it properly an abridgement ; for the 
dramatis persone of M. Janin vent 
lengthy discourses, to discover the 
like whereof we might thumb the 
pages of our Richardson in vain. 

e plot being Richardson’s, the lan- 
uage and treatment are perhaps M. 
anin’s? No! Listen to this gen- 
tleman's own declaration, which we 
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render thus:—“I have spent years 
in studying the old plays of the old 
English poets; I have perused, pen 
in hand, all Shakspeare, and whenever 
I found a lively, true, or ingenious 
expression, a rapid and clear descrip- 
tion, an energetic trait, a character, 
a morality, a flame, a flash of light- 
ning, a glimmering, a thunderbolt, 
(une moralité, une flamme, un éclair, 
une lueur, un coup de foudre),” — 
whenever M. Janin found these and 
other things in Shakspeare — and 
many of them, by the way, no one 
else ever found there,—he pounced 
thereon, in order “ to make of them 
the attire ( re) of this —_- 
d’euvre of his adoption.” In like 
manner, he professes to have seized 
upon “all that there is of lively, 
magical, amorous, and funny (vif, 
magique, amoureux, railleur), in the 
history and poesy of the English,” 
and to have forced them, willy- 
nilly, to do service to the “ divine 
Miss Clarisse,” as the heroine “ of 
his adoption” is denominated, by the 
chivalrous and indefatigable Jules. 
The above very original passages, 
in conjunction with a few other ex- 
tracts from M. Janin’s altogether ver 
original introductory Essai, will ad- 
mirably answer our immediate pur- 
pose, which is to indicate certain 
peculiarities of the “ Literary charac- 
ter,” as it exists among our neigh- 
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bours. At page 73 of this Essai, 
we have these words :—“ Semblable 
a UV'Axixecro et au Penssroso DE 
BEN JOHNSON, l’auteur de Cla- 
risse Harlowe pouvait, d son gré, en- 
tendre chanter l’aluuette, le matin et 
le soir, le rossignol.” All due praise 
be to the author of the English 
Clarissa! But, alas, our country- 
man's oral faculties are contemptible 
beside those of M. Janin, whose 
happy ears are ravished with what 
he, for the first time, is able to recog- 
nise for sublime ¢rios, in which John 
Milton, Ben Jonson, and Doctor 
Johnson take their parts, but with 
such marvellous skill, that those 
arts becoming indistinguishable, M. 

anin has been compelled to con- 
struct an imperfectly approximating 
expression of this mysterious triad. 
The sagacious reader need scarcely 
be requested to observe, that the 
words, Ben Johnson, contain portions 
of the names of the three poets, who, 
it now appears, united in producing 
the far- famed Allegro and Pen- 
seroso, works which have been hi- 
therto attributed to Milton alone: 
but in order to render this fact mani- 
fest “to the most ordinary capacity,” 
we have constructed the following 
series of equations, whereby is very 
obviously developed the ingenuity 
of the nomenclature of M. Janin :— 


Ben Johnson—the letter h = Ben Jonson ; 
Ben Johnson— Ben + Samuel = Samuel Johnson ; 
Ben Johnson —( Ben + son) + Milton = John Milton. 


Notwithstanding this elimination 
of a sufficient meaning from M. 
Janin’s words, which we a quoted 
above, there are, haply, some who 
will be inclined to onda upon 
them in a different tone. We con- 
fess, indeed, that we ourselves recog- 
nise a second possible, nay, plausible 
interpretation of this remarkable pas- 
sage. We know that it is possible 
to overload the mind with learning ; 
the mind may become dark with ex- 
cess of light. Is this the case with 
the mind of M. Jules Janin? There 
is certainly much to be said in sup- 
port of such a supposition. M. Janin 
assures us that he has studied every 
thing related, even in the most dis- 
tant manner, to his subject, “ avec la 
zéle et lu persévérance de l’antiquaire 
le plus acharné,” and while he meekly 
deprecates the notion that he lays 





claim to any share in the merits of 
the present performance, he perpetu- 
ally reminds us, apparently in spite 
of himself, of the extent and pro- 
fundity of the acquaintance with 
every order of English literature, 
which has been employed in its pro- 
duction. He displays the most sur- 

rising stores of knowledge, when 
. has, and even when he has not 
occasion, to discourse concerning 
some obscure English author, of 
whose very name the majority of 
English readers are in ignorance ; if 
Slohean asks a gentleman to supper, 


he does so in the words of Shak- 
speare—words which even English 
readers who are tolerably well-read 
in that author, will probably not re- 
member to have encountered in the 
place to which M. Janin refers us 


for them :—“ Done ce soir, monsieur, 
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nous donnons un grand souper, et nous 
sollicitons la faveur de votre présence 
—(Hamlet, Acte III.) ;” M. Janin’s 
Shaksperian erudition is, indeed, so 
great, that it enables him to pro- 
pound new theories touching the 
meaning of “ vieur Guillaume,” (Old 
Billy, as Punch renders it), and to 
correct the readings of every Eng- 
lish edition of his writings: thus, at 
e xxiv. of M. Janin’s Preface, 
e talks of resuscitating Richardson's 
novel, “ Comme fait Romeo quand il 
réveille de son souffle amoureux, la 
Juliette endormie,” a feat of which no 
one besides M. Janin has ever sus- 
pected Shakspeare’s Romeo. Again, 
at page 125 of the Essai, “ Ham- 
let” is quoted thus :— 


**©O what a noble mind is here over- 
thrown!” 


Whereby we are led to acknowledge, 
not only a very curious emendation 
of the ordinary texts, but also the 
germ of a new theory of English 
versification, which could not but be 
rife with peculiar novelty, were M. 
Janin only to develope his, at pre- 
sent obscure, but, doubtless, most 
felicitous idea. 

Now we humbly opine, that the 
vast learning, which is indicated by 
these and numberless other passages 
in the work before us, is likely 
enough to have confused the brain 
of its possessor; and, furthermore, 
we affirm, that the attribution of the 
Allegro and Penseroso to an entity 
or entities, by name Ben Johnson, 
looks very much like the result of 
such confusion; especially when, in 
another place (Essai, page 13), we 
find wat and circumstances ascrib- 
ed commonly to Samuel ‘Johnson, 
attributed by M. Janin to his bio- 
grapher, Boswell; and when, upon 
a third occasion (Preface, page xviii.), 
we have the name Ben Johnson, used 
as = with that of the learn- 
ed lexicographer above-mentioned. 

An uncharitable critic might en- 
deavour to account otherwise for M. 
Janin’s Ben-Johnsonian peculiarities, 
by attributing them to ignorance ; 
but this, besides being cakeiniin 
would be most unreasonable, for M. 
Janin apostrophises the creation of 
his fantasy with the utmost fami- 
liarity; and “6 rare Ben Johnson,” 
comes as freely from his pen as 
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“rare Ben Jonson” might from ours. 
A hundred passages in this very 
Essai prove, beyond question, the 
absurdity of supposing that M. Janin 
is eomadaiel 3 ith his subject. 
He has manifestly all the minutix of 
English literature and society at his 
finger-ends; he comprehends per- 
fectly the connexion by which are so 
intimately inter-related “ le lord- 
maire, le recorder, les douze aldermen, 
les soixante et douze counselmen, les 
vingt-quatre shériffs honoraires, roi, 
pairs, commune, whigs, et torys ;” he 
even understands the character of 
the City corporations, concerning 
which the vast majority of English- 
men are wholly in the dark, and in- 
forms us that a “membre de la cor- 
poration des marchands de papiers ... 
n'est pas TOUT A FAIT un lord,” but 
n'est plus un bourgeois.” — (Essai, 
page 20.) What! are we to believe 
that M. Janin, who is so well up in 
such matters as these, is ignorant of 
the very names of Milton, Ben Jon- 
son, Dr. Johnson, and of their writ- 
ings? Never will we subscribe to 
so manifest a contradiction ! 

M. Janin, so far from ranking 
with ignorant blunderers, does not 
even rank with those who, “ by 
shewing all they know, shew that 
they do not know all,” concerning 
any given subject. Ever and anon, 
in the course of this extraordinary 
Essai, we are amazed by glimpses, 
with difficulty caught, of far-distant 
and wide-spreading tracts of learn- 
ing; myriads of obscure cognizances 

r through the pages of M. Janin 
in batches; the combined powers of 
Mr. Babbage’s calculating machine 
and of Lord Rosse’s telescope would 
barely suftice to bring to sight, and 
to arrange and estimate, the intel- 
lectual galaxies which irradiate the 
brain of M. Janin. Were such powers 
once directed towards these resplend- 
ent regions, we doubt not but that 
—- and unsuspected harmonies 
would be found to prevail, in clus- 
ters of, apparently, the most incon- 
gruous facts and names: “ Shakspeure, 
Pope, le plus beau des pottes, Gray, 
Thomson, Burns, le laboureur, Chat- 
terton, Congreve, Baye, l’artisan, l'au- 
teur de tA Betie-Syreng,” would 
then reveal their mysterious aftini- 
ties, and, far above their several and 
individual voices, we should hear re- 
sounding the maryellous accords of 
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these spiritual spheres: we doubt 
not but that there exists in the 
writing of M. Janin many a lumi- 
nous point, which, one and indivi- 
sible to the non-telescopic eye, would 
then turn out to be a double, or 
even a triple star (which we have 
already shewn to be very probably 
the nature of that magnificent lumi- 
nary denominated, by M. Janin, Ben 
Johnson). ‘Tate and Shakspeare, 
Eton and Cambridge, and other more 
or less intimately related couples, 
which to the naked eye shine singly 
among the glories of M. Janin’s style, 
would then develope their harmon- 
ious duality, and the “ new heavens” 
which have been disclosed by modern 
discovery would find their intel- 
lectual correspondent in this wonder- 
ful production. 

Despite of the powerful impul- 
sion whereby we are urged to con- 
tinue our remarks upon this, ma- 
terially speaking, minute, but, in a 
spiritual sense, prodigious Essai, we 
must arrest our progress, and pro- 
eced to the main purpose of this 
paper; which is, as we have before 
indicated, to enlighten our readers 
furthermore concerning French views 
of English manners and literature, 
‘ by extracts from another, a more im- 
portant, and an (as yet) unpublished 
work. By way of postscript, how- 
ever, to the foregoing notices of M. 
Janin’s Essai, we beg to inform our 
readers, and thereby, we conceive, to 
crown their amazement, that this 
performance is not to be regarded as 
the only one of its kind in modern 
French literature ; it is, in fact, no 
more than a fair average specimen of 
that literature, whenever it is occu- 
pied upon similar topics, and it has 
been selected by us in preference to 
others of its class, simply because it 
is a new, as well as a fair, example. 

And now for our anonymous and 
manuscript romance, which is en- 
titled,— 

THE LONDON FOG; 
OR, THE 

BUTCHER OF GROSVENOR SQUARE. 

Let us begin at the beginning, 
whereat the author displays a predi- 
lection, very common with French 
writers, for describing the localities 
of our metropolis. 


** Near twelve o'clock, and a moon- 
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light night! Sugar-Bill before the 
Lords! Alderman Moon entertains a 
large party in ‘Threadneedle Street!’ 
Such are the words of the solitary watch- 
man who perambulates the streets and 
market-places in the vicinity of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, ever and anon pro- 
claiming the hour of the night, and ad- 
ding such scraps ef information as he 
imagines may be acceptable to those of 
the citizens who are not yet asleep. 

“«Great Tom’ (le grand Thomas), 
from the extreme summit of the cathe- 
dral, is about to toll for the temporary 
death of nature. At the feet of this stu- 

ndous edifice the vast city is extended 
in peaceful slumber. A manis hurriedl 
pacing the ‘ Whispering Gallery,’ whic 
crowns the dark, enormous dome, when 
the first stroke sounds. ‘The sound has 
transfixed him to the spot. He now 
leans over the railing, and for a minute 
contemplates the moonlitcity. ‘The lofty 
Bank, with its heaped tiers of massive 
Doric columns, shews like a little child 
at the feet of its mother. The broad 
Thames, which laves, with its crystal 
current, the southern side of the church- 
yard below, appears but a silver thread 
from this exalted height; and the man. 
of-war, which is at anchor right beneath, 
is diminished to a boy, as says the divine 
Shakspeare (s'est fait petit comme un 
petit garcon, comme dit le divin Shak- 
speare). ‘lhe largest of the metropolitan 
thoroughfares, Great Turnstile itself, 
seems no brvader than one of the nume- 
rous narrow alleys which throng its neigh- 
bourhood, but which, from such an alti. 
tude, are quite invisible. The Haymarket, 
Cornhill, Shoe Lane, the Poultry, Ve- 
getable Row, and the various other mar- 
kets which are severally devoted to the 
sale of the articles indicated by their 
names, and which but a few hours ago 
were crowded and busy, for it has been a 
market-day, are now deserted, save by 
the watchman, who drowsily repeats his 
slowly-varied cry. Beyond the imme. 
diate precincts of St. Paul's the build- 
ings of London spread, in dusky, indis- 
tinguishable masses, that are only re- 
lieved and broken by those beautiful intra. 
mural parks called squares, which are pe- 
culiar to the metropolis of England. 

** In the direction of one of the largest 
of these squares, named Grosvenor, the 
solitary occupant of the ‘ Whispering 
Gallery ’ had fixed his burning eyes, and 
ere ‘Great Tom’ had thundered forth 
his second stroke, the echoes of the first 
were mingled with the following words 
of that mysterious man : —‘ How often, 
beautiful square, have I wandered among 
thy thickets, or hunted the innocent 
fawns across thy spacious plains, myself 
as innocent!—or fallen to sleep beside 
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thy gushing fountains, to dream that I 
was in heaven, and to wake and find my 
dream a blessed reality, for the hear’. of 
Lady Hopkins Jim was mine! Three!’ 
ejaculated he, as ‘ Great Tom’ completed 
a quarter of its destined number of strokes. 
‘Happy time, ‘that can never come 
back to me,’ as the poet Alfred Tennis. 
court profoundly writes—happy hour, 
when her cheek, held close to mine, made 
felt the blushes which I could not see! 
Four !—when we looked, without speak- 
ing, on the far peaks of the Hampstead 
Mountains (montagnes), over which the 
eagle hovered—five!—for its appointed 
prey! Ominous spectacle! Little ima- 
gined Lady Jim—little did I imagine — 
six !—my time is half elapsed !—that we 
beheld a drama about to be enacted by 
ourselves. O, Destiny! of how many 
crimes art thou the author! Seven! IL 
did it not!—’twas thou alone! The 
love! the slaughter-house behind my 
shop in Grosvenor Square! Her tears! 
—eight!—my ruthless destiny! her 
cry! the knife! the moans!—nine! 
‘Bob!’ gurgled she. ‘ Jim!’ shouted 
J, and fied. All else that followed, adul- 
teries,—ten !—murders, parricide, ‘deeds 
without a name,’ as Pope sublimely 
sings, all—all, oh, Destiny! were thine! 
Eleven! And now, oh balmy abysses of 
ANninmiLaTion! receive me pure as any 
child of—Twelve !’ 

“ At this moment the profound still- 
ness that reigned within the interior of 
the mighty dome, was broken by the 
heavy concussion and irregular rolling of 
some body upon the outside. It ceased. 
But, after the lapse of a second or two, 
the gilt grashopper which surmounts 
one of the minor spires of the cathedral 
gave way with a crash, as if stricken by 
the same. mass in its irresistible course 
towards the earth. After this, all was 
again quiet, save the watchman, who 
sleepily proclaimed, ‘ Past twelve o’ clock, 
and a moonlight night ; Sugar-Bill passed 
the Lords ; Alderman Moon a-bed !’” 


Is it possible to surpass, in dra- 
matic power, condensed meaning, 
symmetrical arrangement, grotesque 
terror, and all other qualities of the 
modern French “romantic school,” 
this part of the “prologue” to the 
London Fog ? Weknow of nothing 
equal to it, in its kind, except, per- 
haps, the introduction to the Wander- 
ing Jew, which it not a little resem- 
bles. And here, by the way, a fault 
suggests itself, with the mention 
whereof we must, in some sort, qua- 
lify much of the praise that we pro- 
pose to award to the author of the 
present production. He is given to 
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imitation, sometimes even to pla- 
giarism; and, admirable as are his 
“ situations,” peculiar as are his re- 
presentations of English manners, 
consummate as is his acquaintance 
with English literature, and with the 
minutest details of the localities 
which he describes, we are bound to 
confess that we have met with “ situ- 
ations” very similar to those of our 
author, and with equally peculiar re- 
presentations of the English man- 
ners, and equally accurate know- 
ledge of English writers and locali- 
ties, that are herein painted, quoted, 
or described, in published French ro- 
mances or dramas, which he is likely 
enough to have also perused or seen 
performed. 

Characteristic of the class of litera- 
ture to which the work under review 
appertains, are the foot-notes that 
receive the superabundant learning 
for which no room can be made in 
the text. There are no fewer than 
three long foot-notes to the above 
passage. We give the substance of 
these, the aie valli because they 
contain very striking specimens of 
the Baconian art of arguing from the 
known to the unknown, and are pe- 
culiarly illustrative of our neigh 
bours’ passion for the application of 
that art to the discussion of matters 
which less daring intellects would 
dread to touch upon, without a more 
literal and practical acquaintance 
with them. 

The first note is appended to the 
description of the night view of Lon- 
don from the “ Whispering Gallery,” 
and consists mainly of an amplifica- 
tion of that description. M. Dumas’s 
famous picture of the rural haunts 
and retired cot of Piccadilly 
seems to have furnished our author 
with a portion of his materials, but 
the bulk of the information displayed 
by him is peculiarly hisown. “ ‘The 
Strand, as its name implies, skirts the 
river Thames. Noblemen’s houses 
constitute one side of this popular 
promenade, while the other side is 
formed of flowery lawns (gazons 
Jleuris), which shelve gradually to 
the water's brim.” “The Gothic 
towers of Westminster Abbey are 
backed by the dark foliage of St. 
John’s Wood.” “Innocent children 


daily disport themselves among the 
lon grass and buttercups of Smith- 
; and “The busy crowds of 
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citizens who jostle one another, in 
their way to and from the Exchange, 
doubtlessly originated the expressive 
name of their principal thoroughfare, 
Pell-Mell.” 

Tn a second note the author re- 
commends the introduction of squares 
into Paris, praises their wholesome- 
ness, “on account of the oxygen gas 
which green leaves are known to 
exhale,” and enthusiastically antici- 
pates the beautiful appearance which 
our new square of Trafalgar will 
present, after the lapse of a quarter 
of a century, when the young trees 
.shall have grown large and strong.” 

The occasion of the third note is 
the name of the mysterious solili- 
quisor of St. Paul’s, Mr. Bob, or Mr. 
Robert Sylvester Bob, for such we 
afterwards find to be the name in its 
entirety :— 


“The existence of the name Bob,” 
we are assured, “ forcibly proves the en- 
thusiasm with which the writings of the 
divine Shakspeare are universally re- 
garded by the English. Before the ap- 
pearance of that author’s tragedy, Vol. 
pone, the hero of which is called Bobadil, 
the name Bob, now a very common one, 
and manifestly an abbreviation of Bobadil, 
is nowhere to be met with. A similar 
compliment has of late been paid to the 
popular poet Dickens.* ‘How the 
Dickens came such an event about?’ 
‘Why the Dickens did you do such a 
thing ?’ are expressions which have been 
in every body's mouth since the appear- 
ance of his famous work called Bos.” 


The text. of the novel proceeds to 
inform us that the superstitious 
watchman, in prosecuting his noc- 
turnal walk,— 


“Became suddenly petrified by the 
sight of a figure, which, in the distance, 
appeared to be performing the, humanly 
speaking, impossible feat of standing on 
its head upon one of the iron spikes 
which constitute the railings of St. Paul’s 
churchyard. He forthwith fell to ringing 
the great bell which London watchmen 
always carry with them, exclaiming at 
the same time, with might and main, 
‘Ob, yes! oh, yes! oh, yes!’ the 
appointed signal by which the metro. 
politan police invoke the aid of those 
of their brethren who may happen to be 
within hearing. The summons was an- 
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swered. The signal seemed to multiply 
itself in every quarter of the quiet city. 
A hundred bells were tolling, a hundred 
voices uttered aloud the magical ‘Oh, 
yes!’ and, in a few minutes a hundred 
young and nimble watchmen were on 
the spot. Encouraged by each other’s 
presence, and by the ringing and cry- 
ing which they coutinued to make, they 
all advanced in indomptable phalanx to- 
wards the spectral figure ;” 


—which, as our readers no doubt an- 
ticipate, was no other than the corpse 
of the hero of the “ Whispering Gal- 
lery,” whose transfixion upon the 
iron stake was the conclusion of his 
headlong career from the top of the 
cathedral. 

A description of an English coro- 
ner’s inquest follows. Vast know- 
ledge of English law is displayed by 
the writer, who, with a truly French 
perception of propriety, laments that 
the English should have conserved 
the barbarous feudal custom of forcing 
the coroner to sit upon the corpse, 
concerning the nature of whose de- 
mise he is to determine. 

In the pockets of the deceased are 
found his * Memoirs, written by him- 
self,’ and, Decameron-fashion, the 
coroner and “special jury,” and all 
concerned in the inquest, meet, day 
by day, for the purpose of hearing 
these interesting documents read, and 
drinking gin-and-water. 

This prologue over, the main ac- 
tion of the novel now commences. 

We are at once introduced to 
the heroine, Lady Hopkins Jim, 
who is seated upon the marge of 
a fountain in Grosvenor Square. 
Her lover is extended upon the 
turf at her feet, and is intently 
occupied in contemplating her coun- 
tenance. Her up-turned eyes of 
tender azure, her slightly parted lips, 
Cupid-bow shaped, and her little 
snub-nose (petit nez retroussé), a 
feature which our neighbours regard 
as essential in an English beauty, fill 
the heart of Robert Sylvester Bob 
with indescribable feelings. These 
young people—the lady is eighteen 
and her lover twenty-three —are of 
an unprecedented purity. Their sim- 
plicity and ignorance of all naughti- 





* Our neighbours seem to differ from us as to the precise signification of the word 
poet. ‘Thus Sheridan has been designated by one of them as the greatest of the 


modern English poets. 
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ness is so perfect, that in the con- 
versation which ensues between them 
they speculate, in the most infantine 
manner, upon the meaning of certain 
prayers which they are accustomed 
to hear in church ; but being unable 
to solve these difficulties, they fall to 
saluting each other with holy kisses 
(saints baisers), and during the pro- 
cess a succession of indefinable and 
delicious emotions occur, which, but 
for the absurd prudery of English 
readers in general, we would describe 
in the vivid language of our author. 
While the young people are thus 
engaged, the lady's father, who hap- 
pens at the time to be wandering 
among the thickets (bosquets) of 
Grosvenor Square, unluckily im- 
pinges upon them, and, being a 
savage aristocrat, is greatly scandal- 
ised at beholding his daughter in 
the arms of his butcher. The young 
lady is somewhat confused at first, 
but, remembering her innocence, she 
trips gracefully from the embraces of 
her lover, expecting to receive those 
of her father in exchange; whereas 
the haughty savage, instead of bein 
touched with his daughter's naiveté, 
roughly repels her, and challenges 
the butcher to box with him upon 
the spot. The high-minded, though 
low-born hero, refuses to fist the 
father of his love, notwithstanding 
the threat of Lord Hopkins Jim to 
post him for a coward; and after 
sixteen pages of exclamatory alterca- 
tion, during which the reader gets 
over the aor} at a railway pace, for 
nine-tenths of it are blank by reason 
of the extreme brevity of the speeches, 
the aristocrat drags away his weeping 
child, and Robert Sylvester Bob 
mounts his horse, which he had tied 
to a neighbouring tree, and spurs — 
he knows not, cares not whither. 

But Mr. Bob is a man of prodigi- 
ous energy and strength of will, and 
is not to be permanently daunted by 
so slight an accident. Indeed, in 
order that our readers may compre- 
hend the peculiarity of his subse- 
quent deeds, it is necessary that they 
should know somewhat of this gen- 
tleman’s character and opinions. The 
words of our author concerning him 
may be rendered as follows :— 
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** He was the genuine child (enfant) 
of mighty England in this mighty age. 
The spirits of the steam-engine, of the 
printing-press, of the magnetic telegraph, 
of Walker's ‘ long range,’ of Schénbein’s 
cotton,* had passed into his soul. When 
he spoke, his words came forth with the 
regularity, force, and precision of the 
successive bullets from the mouth of the 
steam-gun; his swift, solid, and un- 
swerving walk had somewhat in it that 
reminded you of the railroad ; a small, 
straight, and strong moustache sur. 
mounted the strict curve of his upper lip. 
His mind corresponded with his gait and 
countenance. Ile was for the absolute in 
allthings. In parliament he opposed the 
abolition of the punishment of death, and 
desired to revive that law of Solon, by 
which all crimes incurred the utmost 
penalty. He hated the aristocracy, he- 
cause its members occupied an inter- 
mediate position, being neither kings nor 
people. He was for an absolute govern- 
ment—either absolute monarchy or ab- 
solute democracy, he cared not which, 
He abominated the Puseyites, Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians, Anglicans, and all 
other religious denominations except 
Papists ; because nothing short of infal- 
libility or atheism could satisfy his vast 
and penetrating mind. And those and 
other similar principles were perpetually 
advocated by him in his brilliant articles 
for The Morning Herald and The Quarterly 
Review. He loved consistency, and, there- 
fore, would not change his butcher's trade, 
although his genius would have at once 
enabled him to overthrow his friend Sir 
Peel and take his place, had he so willed. 
Finally, he regarded with indignant scorn 
the slave to conventionalities and worldly 
expediency who had attempted to sacrifice 
a daughter to these hateful idols. But he 
swore a dreadful oath that this thing 
should not be!” 


Here follows a description of a 
soirée at Lord Northampton’s. We 
have already had occasion to exhibit 
the fondness of our French brethren 
of letters for enlightening their coun- 
trymen concerning the details of Eng- 
lish society. In the passage which 
we are now to quote, our author gives 
full swing to his national tendency :— 


* To-night there is a soirée at Lord 
Northampton’s villa, in Piccadilly Place. 
The country roads between it and Lon. 
don are thronged with splendid vehicles, 
filled with noblemen and gentlemen, who 
are members of that distinguished society 


* Query : Is not Schinbein’s discovery scmewhat too recent for this to have been 


the fact? 
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whereof Milord Northampton is presi- 
dent ; their wives and daughters are with 
them. ‘There rolls the carriage of the 
famous Pharaday, the magician of the 
retort and crucible. Hard by, prances 
the charger of Lord George Bentinck ; 
he has just returned from the excite- 
ments, dangers, and fatigues of the cele- 
brated ‘ Epping Hunt,’ to solace his 
bosom with the calm delights of literature 
and science. In that carriage you may 
see the brilliant but profligate B ——, and 
his charming danseuse ; in that other, sit 
Sir Andrew Agnew and Mrs. Hannah 
More. Side by side, in that neat 
‘ Brougham,’ are Butler, the author of 
Hudibras and the Analogy of Religion ; 
and Thomas Carlyle, the author of Sartor 
Resartus, and other works of a bold and 
atheistical character. Who is that eccen- 
trically arrayed young man mounted on 
a fiery pie-bald horse? He contemplates 
the stars, and occasionally frantically beats 
his breast. That is Wordsworth, the great 
poet. Bystanders whisper that he is en- 
gaged in composing anode to Lady Bles- 
sington, whichis to appear in the Forget- 
me- Not for 1847. 

“ The brilliantly-lighted saloons be- 
come gradually thronged with these and 
other distinguished personages. One 
apartment is devoted to the discussion of 
scientific and literary matters ; in another, 
a few quiet card-parties form themselves ; 
a third is sacred to dance and song; in a 
fourth, Milady -Northampton is making 
and dispensing tea; a fifth is odorous 
with vapours of roast beef and plum 
pudding, the most conspicuous features 
of the superb supper which is therein 
displayed. 

* Behold that spare and lofty figure, 
gracefully supported against yon marble 
column! It is Robert Sylvester Bob; 
who reposes there, in tranquil expecta. 
tion of the advent of Lady Jim and her 
‘papa.’ Wearied, at last, with waiting 
for them, be moves from his position and 
carelessly traverses the various saloons. 
In the first he lingers awhile, to shew 
Airy, the ‘ Astronomer-Royal,’ how to 
solve a problem which he has been en- 
deavouring in vain to explain to the little 
circle of listeners who are gathered round 
him ; he detects and corrects Mr. Tom 
Paine Collier in a misquotation from 
Shakspeare ; and tells the Archbishop of 
Canterbury the precise place wherein to 
find a certain passage of St. Chrysostom, 
for which his grace is anxiously turning 
over the pages of that father. He passes 
into the adjoining card-room ; playfully 
snatches the cards from an old lady, 
just as the rubber of whist is upon the 
point of being lost by her, and wins the 
game against opponents who have been 
hitherto accounted the best whist-players 
in Europe, A question arising among 
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the dancers touching a particular step in 
the last new hornpipe, he goes through 
this national pas with admirable grace and 
skill ; and reminds a pretty songster of a 
stanza of ‘ Nix my dolly, Pals,’ which 
she had forgotten. 

“There was I know not what of in- 
describably sublime in the spectacle of 
this vast and exalted mind descending 
with the meekness of an infant to aid 
ordinary mortals with the stores of its 
omniscience. It is true that a savour of 
Byronic scorn slightly curled bis haughty 
lip while he lingered among the poets 
and philosophers who occupied the prin- 
ciple saloon; but, during the rest of his 
wanderings amidst the empty vanities of 
this great féte, it would have required 
the eye of an acute observer to detect his 
consciousness of the prodigious gulf by 
which his soul was separated from the 
littlenesses (petitesses) of this sublunar 
life.” 


Our readers, especially the feminine 
portion of them, are no doubt in 
raptures with the sublime behaviour 
of Mr. Robert Sylvester Bob ; but we 
fecl bound, as critics, to cast cold water 
upon their admiration of the author 
who has imagined this noble charac- 
ter, by assuring them that a charac- 
ter more “omniscient,” more haughty, 
more meek, more dlasé, and in ever 
thing more French-sublime, is to be 
found in a romance written by the 
famous George Sand, and called 
Lélie, with which, we should say, the 
writer of the London Fog was most 
probably acquainted, when he con- 
ceived the character of his celestial 
Butcher. In fact, striking as this 
character may seem to those of our 
readers who are not versed in modern 
French fiction, it must be confessed 
that it is by no means an uncommon 
one in that kind of literature. ‘Three 
French novels out of four boast a 
hero, or a friend of the hero, who does 
the sublime as well as or better than 
it is done by Mr. Robert Sylvester 
Bob. 

To procced with the story. 

The heroine and her father at last 
arrive. Mr. Bob avoids being seen 
by the father, but soon finds an op- 
portunity of speaking with Lady 
Jim, and of inducing her to consign 
herself to his protection, and fly with 
him from this hated glare to the 
privacy and security of his back-shop 
in Grosvenor Square. They hurry 
across the deserted court-yard, front- 
ing Lord Northampton’s mansion ; a 
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purse of gold silences a m, who, 
in consideration thereof, also takes 
upon himself the responsibility of 
lending the fugitives Mr. Words- 
worth’s pie-bald horse ; and, under 
the cloak of a London Fog, which 
extends its protecting obscurity over 
many miles of the country, as far 
as Piccadilly (and which gives its 
title to the romance) the lovers suc- 
ceed in arriving unmolested at their 
destination. 

The novelist having, by the aid of 
episodes, blank spaces, ejaculations, 
and brief paragraphs, arrived at the 
end of his seventh volume, and having 
thus performed the moiety of his 
task, now summons up all his energies 
for a grand piece of effect, part of 
which we shall transcribe, less on 
account of its being illustrative of 
Gallic views of British manners, than 
by reason of its presenting a good 
and condensed specimen of the pathos 
of the Gallo-romantic school, and of 
the French-sublime :— 


** A single rushlight burnt in the low 
back-shop of Bob, when, with noiseless 
steps, the lovers entered it. Lady Jim 
shrunk back involuntarily as she gazed 
round upon the poor and primitive fur- 
nitare, which suited with the independent 
British spirit of her lover” (we presume 
that he would have scorned any offer of 
remuneration for his articlesin The Herald 
and The Quarterly). ‘‘ The butcher re- 
marked this, and a slight shadow crossed 
his broad and usually placid brow: for 
an instant he doubted the worthiness of 
her whom he had enthroned in his ex- 
alted heart ; but his fears were dispersed 
when he beheld the gush of sainted smiles 
with which she recovered from the first 
shock of the contrast presented bv her 
lover's home to the halls of her father. 
She gazed for a moment upon his noble 
countenance, threw herself into his arms, 
and sobbed for joy. The butcher no 
longer question er celestial nature, 
he despised himself for having ever 
questioned it, clasped the weeping angel 
in his glad embrace, and overwhelmed 
her with boly kisses (saints baisers). 

“ There were now some minutes of a 
silence, which was only interrupted by 
those fervent kisses. 

*« At last Sylvester lifted the maiden— 
who had sunk into a condition such as is, 
no doubt, the element of the translated 
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saints,—and placed her upon a seat at a 
respectful distance from himself. 

“ « Lady Jim,’ said he, ‘ the consum- 
mation of our nuptials, which were signed 
and sealed, and witnessed by the angelic 
hosts, when I impressed the first chaste 
kiss upon thy snowy brow, is fast ap- 
proaching. The slaves that obey the 
tyrant who calls thee daughter must now 
be near at hand. Never shall the pur- 
poses of Heaven be frustrated! never 
shalt thou henceforth feel the shackles 
which have kept thee hitherto from my 
embrace! Mine in life thou canst not 
be: be, therefore, mine in death !’” 


The writer leaves it doubtful whe- 
ther Lady Hopkins entered fully into 
what proved to be the meaning of 
her lover's words. However that 
may have been, she turned the celes- 
tial beauty of her countenance upon 
the countenance of Bob, and lan- 
guidly smiled a chaste * assent. 


**¢ Hark !’ exclaimed the butcher, ‘I 
hear the clatter of hoofs—nearer—nearer ! 
No time is to be lost !’ 

“He is right! Lady Hopkins was 
missed at the soirée; her father, who 
ascertained that Mr. Robert Sylvester 
Bob had also been there, and was also 
gone, divined the truth, and forthwith 
set out, at the head of a troop of his 
servants, to recover the lost prize. They 
arrive ; they batter the strong gate of 
the butcher's dwelling ; who is within, 
engaged in bolting and barring up the 
entrance, hurling, at the same time, 
triumphant defiance against the besiegers. 
This process completed, he carries Lady 
Hopkins, who has fainted through fear, 
into the slaughter-house behind his back- 
shop ; he places her with tenderness upon 
a heap of gory sheep-skins, and returns 
to make fast the entrance to this place of 
death. It will take them fully half-an- 
hour to break through both barriers; and 
half-an-hour more of earthly existence is 
all that he requires. He now drags a 
fat lamb to the spot where Lady Jim 
reclines ; strikes it, and crosses the white 
forehead of the senseless maiden with the 
blood of the victim, so symbolising her 
purity, and, alas,—ber fate !” 

In English police-courts, when the 
details of any tale of ravishment, &c. 
are about to be told, a regard for the 
bashfulness of English witnesses is 
sometimes shewn, by clearing the 
court of the public audience. In 


* “ Chaste” is a pet expression of the French novelists, and does not bear pre- 
cisely the same meaning with them as with us ; the difference, though easily perceived, 


is difficult to be described. 


We must, therefore, refer our readers for further informa- 


tion to the “ chaste ” pages of George Sand, Paul de Kock, &c. 
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England we must do as the English 
do; we therefore omit the rest of 
this scene, which is described with 
great zest and at great length by the 
novelist, and content ourselyes with 
— the reader of the words of 
the suicide in the Whispering Gal- 
lery, “Her cry! the knife! the 
moans! ‘ Bob!’ urgled she; ‘Jim!’ 
shouted I, and fied.’ 

We have up to this moment re- 
frained from making any remarks or 
suggesting any doubts concerning the 
accuracy of our author’s descriptions 
of “ England and the English.” We 
intended to have observed this absti- 
nence until the end. But really our 
sense of justice forbids us to proceed, 
without first speaking a word or two 
in defence of the butchers of England. 
We must say that we think them an 
injured set of men. In these days of 
cheap literature and secular educa- 
tion, we think it perfectly conceivable 
that a metropolitan butcher should 
so far forget himself as to dabble in 
the French sublime ; it is imaginable 
that he should aspire to the hand, or, 
at least, to the heart, of the daughter 
of a nobleman ; we will not under- 
take to exclude his “brilliant arti- 
cles,” if he has written any such, from 
the pages of The Quarterly, or the 
columns of The Herald ; he might so 
far divest himself of sense and suet as 
to win entrance, by virtue of the 
aforesaid “articles,” into a soirée 
= by the President of the Royal 

society ; but that he should abduct a 

young lady of title, “have his will 
of her,” and then cut her throat, 
would indicate a profundity of de- 
gradation, or an extent of reading in 
modern French romance, of which 
we would not willingly suspect a 
British butcher. 

Admitting, however, as we do, 
that the author has perceived and 
done his best to get out of this diffi- 
culty, the charitable reader will wink 
at this one inaccuracy, and will grant 
him this one point, “for the sake of 
the argument” of his story, which, 
this point being granted, progresses 
consistently enough. 

But we have now attained the limit 
at which the incidents of this novel 
will bear being related, or even sug- 
gested, to English readers,—not, in- 
deed, that we should think of de- 
scribing those incidents could we 
hope that our readers were less scru- 
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pulous; for we do not imagine that 
their patience would stand the test 
of so severe a trial. We conceive 
that there must be some mistake as 
to the restless and volatile spirit com- 
monly attributed to the French, and 
the plodding and patient nature 
ascribed as commonly to the English, 
if we may be allowed to form our 
conclusions from the characters of 
French and English readers. We 
picture to ourselves the subscriber to 
a London circulating library, who is 
bound by some demoniacal spell, in 
penance for the misuse of his time, 
to wade through, without intermis- 
sion, the seven volumes of noirceurs 
which constitute the remaining por- 
tion of this novel. Supposing him 
not to have perused the preceding 
seven volumes, we see him tackle the 
first of these residuary seven with 
energy and hope. He is a man of 
strong constitution, is well disciplined 
to — by years of novel-practice, 
and has in his time “ supped full with 
horrors.” At the end of the first 
volume he does not feel particularly 
inconvenienced, especially if he be 
well-trained in English romances of 
the past century; haply, he even 
smacks his lips with relish, and re- 
ceives a pleasure akin to that of the 
— which overplied with, and no 
onger sensible to, ordinary sauces 
and excitants, experiences the advent 
of cayenne. At about the middle of 
the second volume, his pleasurable 
feelings subside ; and before he has 
reached its conclusion, there has 
arisen a settled sense of uneasiness in 
the lowest nervous ganglion. But 
the spell, whose existence we have 
assumed, has glued him to his chair, 
and remorseless Destiny ordains that 
he forthwith grapple with the third 
division of his task. Symptoms of 
alarm are manifested in his coun- 
tenance as he advances in a region 
abounding with ghastly heroes, and 
icy chastities, and super-heavenly 
angels, whose nightmare natures are 
not incompatible with prodigious 
blasphemies, unspeakable slealition 
and the pettiest of petty larceniies. 
The veins of our novel-reader’s brow 
are swollen; his nostrils are dis- 
tended ; and other signs bespeak the 
anguish which begins to be imposed 
upon him by this frightful monotony. 
It would be too painful to follow 
him step by step through the agonies 
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inflicted by the remaining volumes. 
Behold him at the end ofthe seventh ! 
His eyes are bloodshot; each indi- 
vidual hair upon his head is writhing 
like a snake; the several nervous 
ganglions are become the several ccn- 
tres of a hell of impatience ; he can- 
not stir ; he cannot remove his throb- 
bing vision from the fatal pages; he 
is already sensible of the rupture of 
some minor blood-vessels. But the 

nance is now all but over. See! 

e reads to the last line of the last 
page of the last tome, and, awful to 
relate, explodes into a red mist, which 
fills the room and subsides in crimson 
drops, like some hero of whom we 
remember to have been told by the 
respectable Macpherson. 

The author, it has been said, has 
done his best to reconcile the conduct 
of his British butcher with the man- 
ners of British butchers in general, 
by setting him to make all kinds of 
ingenious excuses. Mr. Bob, being 
an Absolutist in all things, is, of 
course, a believer in Fatalism : Lady 
Jim having been, in fact, abolished 
from a state of earthly existence, it 
followed that Fate must have decreed 
such abolition ; Mr. Bob having been 
its instrument, it followed that Fate 
must have decreed his instrumental- 
ity ; and this gentleman having found 
means to escape through a_back- 
door, it was plain that Fate had pro- 
vided such means, and had ordained 
such escape. It was by this process 
of reasoning that our hero arrived at 
the conclusion which we have already 
heard him express, “O Destiny! of 
how many crimes art thou the au- 
thor!” &c. (see scene in Whisper- 
ing Gallery) ; and thus, not only did 
he manage to retain a faith in his own 
heroism, but he came in time to consi- 
der himselfa martyr into the bargain. 

‘The reader may have been unable 
to account for certain actions and 
some seeming inconsistencies in the 
conduct of Mr. Robert Sylvester Bob. 
We confess that we are ourselves in 
this predicament. We do not see, 
for example, why Bob should not have 
urged his pie-bald courser to the ter- 
minus of a northern railway, proceed- 
ing thence to Gretna, and completing 
in a more becoming manner the busi- 
ness Which he had commenced with 
so much spirit,—unless, indeed, he 
regarded marriage as a crime, as does 
the famous George Sand, and held 
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concubinage, under the existing cir- 
cumstances, inexpedient. 

Again, Mr. Bob, or else our au- 
thor, upon certain occasions, seems 
to forget the fact, that the bulk of 
this novel is supposed to be related 
by Mr. B. himself in his Memoirs, 
as read by or before the coroner and 
“ — jurymen” over their gin- 
and-water. But those who propose 
to become students of the French 
novelists must make up their minds 
to meet with little difficulties of this 
sort ; and, perhaps, it would scarcely 
be fair to expect from these great 
artists a kind of perfection to which 
every ordinary writer can attain. 

Before taking our leave of this 
striking performance, it may be well 
that we should describe as briefly as 
possible the principles upon which it 
and numberless other romances of its 
class appear to have been written. 
Improving upon a theory which has 
been, of late years, in vogue amon 
metaphysical critics—a ey which 
demands a supplementary and extra- 
natural significance in works of 
art, the modern French romanc- 
ists make this extra-natural sig- 
nificance, not the supplementary, 
but the primary feature of their 
performances. Abandoning the har- 
mony and sequences of Nature, 
they seize upon her insulated facts, 
therewith producing the most star- 
tlingly novel and unquestionably 
extra-natural combinations. Organ- 
ised discord is the characteristic 
principle of their productions. To 
take an illustration from architec- 
ture :—When, upon the advent of 
Christianity, the Pagan temples fell, 
new temples, or basilicas, were con- 
structed from the ruins of the old. 
The builders, being more devotional 
than esthetical, paid little attention 
to the harmonious arrangement of 
their materials, which thus formed 
themselves into a queer kind of 
“composite,” wherein were to be seen 
orders, hitherto regarded as incom- 
patible with one another, presenting 
the most intimate and amiable juxta- 
position. Succeeding ages, in their 
simpleness and reverence for autho- 
rity, adopted these precedents ; and 
thus arose, and for a long time pre- 
vailed, a species of architecture whose 
leading idea, like that of our neigh- 
bours’ existing fictional literature, 
was organised discord, We must not 
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disturb our neighbours’ amour propre 
by allowing them to imagine that we 
do not acknowledge a prodigious su- 
periority upon the part of their no- 
velists, as regards the extent to which 
this principle has been carried out, in 
the two kinds of art. We readily 
admit that the early architects pro- 
bably never dreamt of the degree of 
developement of which the French 
romancists have proved this principle 
to be capable. Neither would we 
hurt their feelings by ascribing their 
adoption of the principle in question 
to like causes. No. ‘The France of 
the Revolution must not be charged 
with having done any kind of thing 
out of simpleness or reverence for 
authority! Young France is a 
“sprightly Juvenal,” who will never 
submit to the restraint of grand- 
mamma’s apron-strings. We doubt 
not but that, if no other good reason 
could be given for the adoption of 
the extra-natural, or rather anti- 
natural, principle in literature, its 
adoption would be regarded as suffi- 
ciently justified by the undeniable 
fact, that Nature now was also the 
Nature by which things were ordered 
up to ‘89. But the truth is, that 
there exist various other good reasons 
for the adoption of this principle. 
First and foremost, in a worldly point 
of view, is the marvellous facility of 
composition thereby conferred. ‘Ihe 
servile necessity of imitating Nature 
once in good earnest abandoned, to 
produce “ striking contrasts,” “thrill- 
ing situations,” and “dramatic ef- 
fects,” becomes “ as easy as lying,” 
which, indeed, it very much resem- 
bles; and when the invention even 
of the facts is assumed by the author 
as being among his privileges—which 
is the case with some of the greatest 
of the living novelists of France ; the 
one under review, for example—we 
can conceive nothing more pleasant 
than must be the sense of facility 
wherewith the writer may be sup- 
posed to float about in the chaos 
which he has created anew from 
nature and history, juxtaposing® the 
discordant atoms, bidding novel after 
novel “ rise like an exhalation,” and 
coining his francs by thousands at a 
sitting. 

Another advantage which results 
from this principle, and which, we 
imagine, weighs scarcely less in the 
esteem of our admiration-loying bre- 
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thren, is the scope that is given by it 
for being, or, at least, seeming, pro- 
found. Nothing is easier than to 
suggest the being of some marvellous 
purpose, nothing more difficult than 
to demonstrate its absence, in the 
coagulation of incongruous materials 
which the adoption of the principle 
in question produces. Nothing is 
easier than to deceive most readers 
into a full belief that such purpose is 
really perceived by them ; for definite 
shapes are always to be imagined 
from an absolute confusion of shapes 
—from clouds and cinders, for ex- 
ample ; finally, should some churlish 
peruser, always boasting of his “ com- 
mon-sense,” “ matter-of-fact” pro- 
pensities, &c., come across an organ- 
ised chaos of this class, and refuse 
to admit the being of such purpose, 
nothing is easier than to assure him 
that wisdom has ever dwelt in a well 
—whose depths he, haply, is incapa- 
ble of sounding. 

A third advantage derivable from 
the employment of this principle is, 
the originality which it causes. Each 
man possesses some peculiarity by 
which he is distinguished from ever 
other man. He who can make his 
genuine peculiarity appear in his 
writings is the only original writer. 
Now to do this, and at the same time 
to preserve the integrity of Nature, 
is extremely difficult. But abandon 
Nature, and that peculiarity becomes 
the centre around which the resulting 
chaos inevitably forms itself. ence 
the prodigious flux of originality 
wherewith these romancists are inun- 
dating, astounding, and denatural- 
ising themselves, their countrymen, 
and French-novel-reading Europe in 
general. 

Much more might be affirmed in 
praise of this prolific principle, but 
our intention in writing this article 
was, not to review French novels 
and to analyse their principles in 
general, so much as to enable our 
readers to form accurate notions of 
French notions of “ England and the 
English.” This we have done; and 
in doing this we have, gee 
proved that the assertion with which 
we commenced our criticism is not 
universally true; but that the exer- 
cise of the privilege of beholding 
ourselves with the eyes of others 
may sometimes be more pleasant than 
profitable. 
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Havine oo. such an outline of 
Etrurian history, in a previous num- 
ber of this Magazine, as should 
enable the reader to form an intel- 
ligent conception of the state ‘of the 
controversy respecting the origin of 
the Etrurian people, we now pro- 
ceed; in redemption of the pledge 
then offered, to consider the ie - 
thesis of Mrs. Gray. We shall allow 
that lady, however, to state her own 
case :— 


“ @efore discussing the precise point 
of time from which the annals of the 
Tuscans date, we will inquire who was 
their leader? where they landed? what 
inhabitants they found in Italy at the time 
of their arrival? what arts and sciences, 
laws, religion, and language they intro- 
duced? and lastly, upon this subject, 
whence they probably came ? 

“ Herodotus (lib. i.) says that they 
sailed from their native land, and esta- 
blished themselves in Italy under ‘Tur- 
senus, and all the numerous Greek writers 
who follow him give the same story, 
changing the name, as they became per- 
sonally acquainted with the people, to 
Turrhenus. Dionysius, who alone studied 
them, examined their annals and wrote 
their history from individual research, 
says that they did not name themselves 
Turrheni but Rusena ; and that the name 
Turrheni was probably derived from some 
great prince, whom Miiller and Niebuhr 
yr to have been Tarchon, or,as Micali 
has found it written in inscriptions in 
Italy, Tarehu, and again, Tarkisa, and 
Tarchina. We shall spell it Tarchun, 
because there was no o in the oldest 
Etruscan alphabet; and in the same 
manner and for the same reason, we shall 
substitute u for o in Etruscan names gene- 
rally. Cato, Cicero, Festus, and Servius, 
call the Etruscan leader Tarchon; and 
as to him, the various authors quoted 
attribute the founding of all the Etruscan 
states, and especially of Tarquinia, which 
was called after his name, the promulga- 
tion of laws, the institutions of religion, 
and the formation of the army, we may 
consider jt a settled truth, that Tarchun 
was the first leader and ruler of the 
Etruscans. 

“‘ Our only testimony as to where they 
first landed is to be found in Herodotus 
(i. 94), and his followers, who call the 
country Umbria; and this is confirmed 
by Livy (v. 33), who says, that ‘ they 


* Vide Strabo, xvii. ; Bochart ; Pliny, v. 8. 


first settled in the country between the 
Appenines and the lower sea, and after. 
wards sent out colonies north and south : 
Umbria, 1200 years before the Christian 
era, included, according to Pliny, all the 
country from the Po as far south as Mount 
Garganus. This account of their first 
landing is not disputed by any ancient 
writer, and the internal evidence of which 
such a matter is capable is all in its 
favour,—such as names, dates, and the 
seat of government; and the certainty 
that all Etruria proper was once called 
Umbria, that the Umbrians were con. 
quered by the Etruscans, and that several 
of the chief states, such as Perugia, 
Arezzo, and Cartina, were long indif- 
ferently called Turrhenian and Umbrian. 
Thus it would seem that this matter also 
is demonstrated, and that we have gained 
the facts that the Rasena under Tarchun 
landed at some spot in Umbria about 
1250 before Christ, the period at which 
their own annals commence; being, ac- 
cording to the best scholars, 1187 before 
Christ. As the country was called Um- 
bria, it must have been inhabited by the 
Umbrians; and as they conquered the 
Pelasgi, and as many of the Turrhenian 
cities were also called Pelasgic, so it 
would seem that the inhabitants with 
whom they first met were Umbri and 
Pelasgi. 
* x + 

* We think it not doubtful, borne out 
at least by every collateral proof, that 
they were a colony from the great and 
ancient city of Resen, or RSN, as it 
is written in the Hebrew Bible, the capi- 
tal of Aturia, in the land of Assyria.* 
It is situated on the Tigris, a great na- 
vigable river, and the name is by some 
called the Chaldee, and by others the 
Egyptian form of pronouncing Assyria, 
the Hebrew S being sounded in Chaldee, 
T.+ It is.mentioned by Moses in the 
book of Genesis, x, 12, as one of the 
oldest and one of the greatest, if not the 
very greatest city, then in the world. 
He says, ‘ Out of that land (the land of 
Shinaar) went forth Assur (or the As- 
syrians, i.e. the tribe of Assur), and 
builded Nineveh, and the city of Reho- 
both, and Calah, and ReSeN, between 
Nineveh and Calah : the same is a great 
city.’ This was written by Moses, the 
prince of Egypt, brought up in the court 
of Pharaoh, and acquainted with Zoan 
and Memphis, and the hundred-gated 
Thebes, and all the wealth, power, and 
splendour of the first of kingdoms. Yet 


+ Vide Bochart, Phal, 1, 2. 
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does he place RSN, in its early glory, 
above them all, using, as he does, an ex- 
pression of wonder in mentioning it, 
which he neither uses respecting them, 
nor Salem, nor Tyre, nor Nineveh, nor 
Babylon. This was written at least 1460 
years before Christ, two centuries before 
the appearance of the Rasena in Italy, 
and it refers to times which are many 
hundred years earlier. 
* * * 

**We think, from the strikingsimilarity 
in religion and habits between the Egyp- 
tians and the Rasena, that a large colony 
from the city of Resen dwelt for a long 
time in Egypt; and that about 1260 
years before Christ, or, it may be, even 
somewhat ‘later, they sailed from some 
part of Africa to seek new homes and 
new fortunes in Italy. And we think, 
that had Herodotus written either ‘ Lu- 
din’ or ‘ Lubia,’ instead of ‘ Ludia,’ and 
*Syrtes’ instead of ‘Smyrna,’ his ac- 
count would have given the real tradition 
of the people. It is almost certain that 
Herodotus must have been told ‘ Lu. 
din,’ for the country of the Rasena, 
which he wrote ‘ Ludia,’ because the 
name ‘ Ludin’ is found upon the Egyp- 
tian monuments, as the name of a series 
of nations triumphed over by the Pha- 
raol.s two or three times before the days 
of Moses.* And as it is evident that the 
story of Herodotus is not Lydian, in the 
sense of Lydia proper, so we must sup- 
pose him to have confused the Etruscan 
account with the Lydian, from similarity 
of names, 

** Concerning the events of a very re- 
mote period of ancient history, recorded 
by no authentic annals, and conjectured 
rather than traced through the mazes of 
the wanderings of a mysterious people, 
discretion forbids us to assume the tone 
of positive assertion, We trust, how- 
ever, that in the foregoing, as well as 
subsequent pages, hypothesis will be ad. 
mitted to have assumed the garb of pro- 
bability, and that we are neither deceiv. 
ing ourselves nor misleading our readers 
when we believe that we can point out 
the true source of that wonderful race, 
to whom Europe owes so much and has 
acknowledged so little. We think that 
we can discern them, a stately band, is- 
suing from beneath the lofty gateways of 
the high-walled and proudly-towered 
Resen, that great city, as ancient as 
Memphis and Zoan, ‘Thence we follow 
them to the banks ofthe Nile, and be- 
hold them mingling in fellowship with 
the victorious Assyrians, and with the 
seed of Israel, in the fertile nomes of 
Lower Egypt, until at length the aveng- 
ing arm Of the legitimate Pharaoh de- 
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livered his country from Asiatic oppres- 
sion, and drove the men of Resen to seek 
for settlements elsewhere. After their 
second exile we trace them to a welcome 
Italian home, whither they brought the 
arts, the arms, the luxuries, and the 
sciences, which they had originally pos- 
sessed in Ludin, and on which they had 
engrafted the learning of the wisest of 
nations. Here they become dominant 
lords and beneficent victors, conquering, 
civilising, and blessing the ruder people 
of the west ; until the mysterious times 
of their dominion being ended, and the 
sand of their promised ages of glor 
having run, they sunk into the subordi- 
nate state of a conquered nation, and 
were soon absorbed in the all-engrossing 
* Senatus Populusque Romanus,’ ” t 


We would not willingly be guilty 
of an incivility to so accomplished 
and excellent a person as Mrs. Gray, 
but we must say, in despite of the 
gallantry due to her sex, that this 
extraordinary theory bids defiance to 
the gravity of criticism pagerner. 
It is true that, in the tenth chapter 
of Genesis, mention is made of a city 
in Mesopotamia, called Resen in our 
translation, and written Rsn in the 
Hebrew text; but, except in the ac- 
cidental resemblance of that term to 
the word Rasena, mentioned by Dio- 
nysius Halicarnassus, there is not 
one single circumstance that we know 
of, or can imagine, which could war- 
rant the identification of that As- 
ae city and its inhabitants with 
the progenitors of the Italian Etrus- 
cans, or Rasenes, and the country 
which they occupied in the west. 
Neither history nor tradition make 
mention of such a connexion, and if 
it should turn out, as has been often 
conjectured, that Rasena is the error 
of a copyist, and that it should have 
been written Trsena, the whole edi- 
fice falls to the ground, and we get 
the classic Tyrseni, or Tyrrheni, for 
the semi-barbarous appellation, Ra- 
sena. We incline, however, to the 
opinion that there is no mistake as 
to this word, but that Dionysius 
wrote it correctly as a strange and 
foreign vocable; and we ground this 
belief, partly on the well-known 
care which that writer bestowed on 
such minute points, and partly on 
the fact that ena, or enna, was a mas- 
culine Etrurian termination, and is 
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preserved in the names of men about 
whose existence there can be no 
doubt: such as Porsenna, Vibenna, 
Perpenna, and the like.* Where the 
Romans used ius in gentile names, 
the Etrurians used na. We may, 
therefore, accept the word Rasena as 
a part of the nearly forgotten ar- 
chxological vocabulary of ‘Etruria in 
the age of Dionysius, without re- 
sorting to the singular fancy that it 
is but a various reading of the He- 
brew Resen: but whether we do so 
or not, we are certainly entitled to 
ask for more solid proofs of the de- 
scent of the Etrurians suggested by 
Mrs..Gray than it is possible for or- 
dinary ingenuity to extract from the 
casual similarity in sound and look 
of two obscure and unintelligible 
words, which are only once met with 
in the works from which they are 
borrowed. ‘The question of the east- 
ern origin of that mysterious people 
is not in the slightest degree affected 
by any conclusion that we may come 
to respecting this particular hypothe- 
sis, which must stand or fall by its 
own weight; but as it is founded 
on an assumption of a novel kind, 
we shall endeavour to ascertain, be- 
fore proceeding farther, what is 
really known, or conjectured, regard- 
ing the city called Resen in the 
Scripture. 

It would appear, then, that in the 
days of Moses, about 1470 years be- 
fore Christ, Resen still existed, and 
was entitled from its magnitude to 
the appellation of “a a city ;” 
and this is all that the Hebrew his- 
torian says about it. It lay on the 
Tigris, and,as the account in Genesis 
indicates, nearer the source of that 
stream than Nineveh, and, appa- 
rently, on a branch of the Leck,} 
which, rising in the Carduchian 
mountains, joins the Tigris in its 
course downwards. It was situated 
in the district of Aturia, and in the 
region called Assyria. The chrono- 
logical question involved in this 
statement we are not concerned with 
at present, but we incline to the 


* Niebuhr, vol. i, p. 381. 
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opinion of Sir William Drummond, 
that the period of a hundred years 
after the flood usually assigned for 
the date of its foundation must be 
greatly enlarged, and that it may be 
so without any impeachment of the 
accuracy of the sacred penman. Ile 
supposes Nimrod to have been, not 
literally the son, but only the de- 
scendant of Cush, the grandson of 
Noah, and to have been contempo- 
rary with Abraham, whose call he 
places at 1067 years after the deluge, 
instead of 427, which is the vulgar 
reckoning ;{ and it would ‘appear to 
us as if the physical condition of the 
globe, and other considerations es- 
sential to the right understanding of 
so brief a narrative, would demand 
this temporal augment. 

This is all that is recorded of the 
city of Resen, and it is little enough ; 
but an accidental circumstance, to 
which we must now advert, has 
brought it within the circle of cri- 
tical discussion, and partially rescued 
it from the obscurity to which it was 
condemned. Xenophon, in his Ana- 
basis, mentions that the Greeks, in 
their retreat, came to a city on the 
Tigris, called Larissa.§ It was large, 
but deserted, and of old had been in- 
habited by the Medes, who were dis- 
possessed at the time of the Persian 
conquest. Its walls were twenty- 
five feet broad, and a hundred high, 
and their circumference was seven 
miles and a half.|| Surprised to find 
a city with a Greek name in so un- 
natural a locality, and puzzled by so 
unlooked-for an occurrence, the ce- 
lebrated Bochart tried to remove the 
difficulty by a conjecture. He began 
by supposing that this Larissa of 
Xenophon’s may have been the Re- 
sen of Moses; not that Xenophon 
says, or could have said, anything to 
warrant so bold an assumption, but 
that it gave him an opportunity of 
exhibiting that marvellous skill in 
etymology for which he was dis- 
tinguished. Ilis next step was to al- 
lege, that to the inquiries of the 
Greeks about the ruins, the Assyri- 


+ The Lycus of the Greeks, and lesser Zah of the Orientals. 
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ans may have answered LRSN, 
or, by adding J+, the mark of the 
genitive, Laresen, which, in Greek 
orthography, would become Laris- 
san.* It would thus seem that we 
are indebted to a mere fancy of Bo- 
chart’s for the revival of the name of 
a Mesopotamian city, which is to be 
found nowhere but in Genesis, and 
for the enlargement of this notion by 
Mrs. Gray, who, naturally enowgh, 
perhaps, seized upon this picce of 
criticism as confirmatory of the pe- 
culiar origin which she would assign 
to the Etrurian people. What the 
real name of the city described by 
Xenophon may have been it is im- 
possible to determine, but we may be 
tolerably sure that it was not Larissa. 
The Greeks were notorious for their 
corruptions of both national and in- 
dividual appellations, and it is to the 
last degree improbable that in a 
country subject, above all others, to 
rapid and desolating revolutions, the 
Resen of Moses, which was neither 
the metropolis of a kingdom nor the 
capital of a province, should have 
been distinguishable, by name or 
otherwise, at least a thousand years 
after the Pentateuch was com- 

iled. It was, or had been, a 

edian city when Xenophon visited 
it; and doubtless its name bore some 
resemblance to Larissa, an urban 
designation with which the historian 
was familiar. ‘There were at least 
five Larissas in Asiatic and penin- 
sular Greece; it was essentially a 
Greek word, and as no Greck cities 
are known to have existed in Assyria 
till after the time of Alexander the 
Great, we may safely dismiss Bochart’s 
conjecture, which rested on conve- 
nience alone, and which has had the 
unhappy effect of misleading others 
as well as Mrs. Gray.f But were it 
otherwise, and did we consent to re- 
ceive this critical emendation as the 
expression of a fact, how would that 
concession affect the question at 
issue? We may not doubt that, at 
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a very remote period in the history 
of the world, there was a city of con- 
siderable importance on the banks of 
the Tigris called Rezen, and were we 
to grant for the sake of argument 
that it was the same with that men- 
tioned by Xenophon, there would 
still remain an immense gulf to be 
filled up, and for which operation 
history has provided us with no ma- 
terials, before we could transport its 
unknown inhabitants, under the title 
of Rasenes, from the valley of the 
Euphrates to the plains and sea- 
coasts of Italy. ‘This vast leap, 
however, Mrs. Gray is not afraid to 
take; and in the passage which we 
have given she indicates how this 
extraordinary transportation may 
have been effected. Let us try, then, 
whether we can successfully follow 
this adventurous lady. 

A remarkable people are men- 
tioned in history by the title of 
Hyksos, or Royal Shepherds. Every 
thing connected with their origin is 
obscure and unsatisfactory ; but the 
most probable conjecture is, that they 
were a nomad pastoral tribe, most 
likely Arabs, who, in their wander- 
ings, had transgressed their own 
bounds, and had invaded and sub- 
dued Egypt. ‘The little that is known 
concerning them is derived from the 
fragments of Manetho (n.c. 261) 
preserved by Josephus. This peo- 
ple, under six different kings, had 
the military occupation of Egypt, for 
it was no more, for 260 years, when 
they were expelled by a revolt of the 
egyptians, and the native dynasty 
restored. ‘Their name, according to 
Manetho, is compounded of two 
words, the first of which, Hyk, or “rk, 
in the sacred dialect—i:gay yawocuy, 
i.e. the Chaldee, signified royal ; and 
the second, S6s, or 222, in the com- 
mon dialect—xovov diAsxrov—a shep- 
herd.{ A nearly similar derivation 
is given by Eusebius (fourth cen- 
tury), who assigns both the words 
to the sacred tongue; while Bryant 


* Vide the Inder Geographicus appended to Hutchinson's edition of the Axnabasis, 
sub voce “ Larissa ;” also Sir William Drummond’s Origines, vol. i. p. 164. 

+ See Sir William Drummond, Origines, vol. i. p. 281. ‘The name Larissa is still 
preserved in that of a celebrated Syrian convent, about ten miles east of Beyrout, the 
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tells us that Ue or Ouc was 
a Babylonish term for lord or 
prince, and that “Texev, or, with 
the Greek termination, “Txxevess, 
signified the great Cush, or Lord 
Cusean.* The inference, therefore, 
is, that this people were Cushites, 
otherwise a pastoral tribe from Ara- 
bia. Their first king, Salatis, built 
a city in Egypt, variously called 
Abaris, Avaris, and Auris. The 
root is Aur, Or, light or fire; and 
Avaris is nearly equivalent to Helio- 
polis. The nation itself is iden- 
tified with the Aurite, the second 
race who dwelt in Egypt, and that 
designation obviously means fire- 
worshippers. The dates of their 
irruption into Egypt and their sub- 
sequent expulsion are both unknown ; 
but from the terror which their 
name inspired, and the hatred b 
which their memory was followed, 
there can be no doubt that their 
abode in Egypt was a very ancient 
event, for even in the time of Joseph 
“ every shepherd was an abomination 
to the Egyptians.” ‘The city of 
Avar, or Aur, was placed at the apex 
of the triangular space between the 
Canopic and Sebennitic branches of 
the Nile, in the Arabian nome, or 
Cushan, commonly called the land of 
Goshen, where there was abundant 
turage for the herds of the shep- 
nerd kings; and that they had pre- 
ceded the Israelites by many gene- 
rations is evident, not only from the 
general tenor of their history, but 
from the fact that the pasture lands 
which they had used, and which 
bore their name, were afterwards 
assigned to the Hebrews. Josephus, 
indulging his national vanity, makes 
the Royal Shepherds his ancestors— 
newy oF mT eoryoves ; but nothing can be 
more certain than that this is a blun- 
der, if not a wilful one, and that 
there could be no connexion, direct or 
indirect, between the two races. 
“ When the Arabians,” says Bryant, 
“came into Egypt, they are said to 
have been 240,000 in number; the 
Israelites were but seventy persons. 
The former took possession by force ; 
the latter were invited, and had all 
they possessed granted to them. The 
one held the people in slavery ; the 
other were themselves enslaved. The 
Arabians were driven out of the 
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land; the Israelites were not suf- 
fered to depart.” What became of 
the Arabian shepherds, who had in- 
fested Egypt for two centuries and 
a half after their final expulsion 
from that country, is not known 
with any certainty; but the main 
body of them would seem to have 
retired to Ethiopia and to the bor- 
ders of the Red Sea, while a portion 
of them is believed to have wandered 
towards Arabia Petrea, and to have 
occupied grounds near Idumea. In 
Scriptural history they are known as 
the Amalekites, and after their defeat 
by the children of Israel their lands 
were given to the tribes of Simeon 
and of Judah. 

Now, in pursuance of her theory, 
Mrs. Gray will have it that these 
Royal Shepherds were Assyrians, and 
the inhabitants of her favourite town 
of Resen, who, after their expulsion 
from Egypt, withdrew towards Lybia, 
and from thence found their way by 
sea to Italy. She thus gets a mili- 
tary tribe from Egypt whose mys- 
terious history is sipdechie: suited to 
the conditions of her argument, and 
founding large inferences upon the 
undisputed resemblance between the 
Egyptian and Etrurian sculpture, and 
upon such incidental notices as the 
works of Rosellini, Champollion, and 
Wilkinson afford, she not only pre- 
fers a claim to the reception of this 
daring hypothesis as truth, but lite- 
rally replaces one lost people by 
another :— 


** We have thus carried on the train 
of probable conjecture which already led 
us to the ancient city of Resen as the 
early home of the Etruscan nation, and 
thence to Lower Egypt and the Lybian 
coast, which we believe to have received 
the Rasena in their progress from Asia 
to Italy, and we have brought our colony 
to the point of their departure for their 
Ausonian settlement. We will only add 
to the reasons on which our Syrian and 
Egyptian theory is founded one corro- 
borating proof not hitherto mentioned, 
and that is, the extraordinary similarity, 
almost identity, which is shewn by their 
most authentic monuments to have sub- 
sisted between the Etruscans and the 
refined people of Asia and Africa.”t 


We should doubt whether, from 
the beginning of time, history was 
ever written in so reckless a spirit as 


¢ Vol. i. p. 50. 
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this; and although we would not 
speak with undue severity of the ex- 
ertions ofa most accomplished woman 
on a dark and difficult field of in- 
quiry, we must enter our solemn 
protest against the violation of all 
the laws of probable evidence of 
which she is guilty. She first dis- 
inters the city of Resen after a sepul- 
ture of four thousand years ; she then 
converts its inhabitants into a band 
of formidable warriors, sufficiently 
numerous to invade and subdue 
Egypt. Having kept them in that 
country for two centuries and a half, 
she transfers them to Lybia; and 
having got them to Lybia, multum 
terris jactati, she wafts them across 
the waters to Italy, there to flourish 
as the Rasenes or Etruscans, and to 
send down to posterity a name which 
shall never die. What a pity that, 
after so much trouble, the whole 
should be a splendid vision, in sup- 
port of the reality of which not one 
tittle of credible testimony can be 
adduced! Why should the inha- 
bitants of Resen have left their city ? 
and if they did so, when did that 
event take place? It is not cus- 
tomary for a people to shift their 
settlements except under the pres- 
sure of some overwhelming neces- 
sity, such as want of room, or of 
food, or the tyranny of a conqueror ; 
but what evidence have we that the 
natives of that place were oppressed 
by any of these? The probability 
is all the other way, and the pre- 
sumption is, that, like their fathers 
before them, they lived and died on 
the spot whereon they were born. 
History, at least, says nothing to the 
contrary ; and it could scarcely have 
failed to have recorded, even through 
the mouth of tradition, an incident so 
startling in its conception and con- 
sequences as this imaginary exodus. 
Besides, how shall we contrive to 
swell the population of a single city, 
and that not one of the first mag- 
nitude, into a nation ? for the Hyksos 
were a nation, they numbered 240,000 
fighting men, which, including wo- 
men and children, implies a host of 
nearly a million of souls. Resen 


could have furnished no such mul- 
titude, unless its population had 
equalled that of Nineveh or Babylon, 
which there is no reason to suppose 
it did; while it is impossible to 
imagine, upon ordinary principles, 
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what inducement any considerable 
body of quiet and effeminate Assy- 
rian citizens could have had in that 
early age to exchange the banks 
of the Tigris for the banks of the 
Nile. The Hyksos were a roving 
tribe of shepherds—that much we 
know of them—who had something 
to gain and little to lose by a change 
of residence; while the people of 
Resen were a fixed community, to 
whom a removal would have been 
attended with many and great incon- 
veniences, and who could not reason- 
ably hope to derive any solid advan- 
tage from a flight to a strange land, 
accompanied as that flight must have 
been by numerous and unforeseen 
daigers. The Assyrians were a cul- 
tivated race, the Hyksos were bar- 
barians: it is impossible, therefore, 
to identify them ; and the few frag- 
ments of truth respecting the latter 
which have reached us would seem to 
demonstrate, that after their expulsion 
from Egypt they were driven back 
to their original possessions in Ethio- 
pia and Africa, or partially dispersed 
throughout Arabia Petrea and the 
neighbouring regions. Their tale is 
a dark episode even in Egyptian his- 
tory, but till Mrs. Hamilton Gray 
roclaimed their connexion with the 
dtrurians, it never occurred to any 
one, in times ancient or modern, to 
associate their name with Europe. 
That that lady's plastic hand should 
have moulded the polished, super- 
stitious, luxurious, and trading Etrus- 
cans of Italy out of such rude clay as 
the Ilyksos of Egypt, is a wonderful 
triumph of art, but it is nothing 
more. The whole is a fancy,—a 
magnificent one, we grant, but still a 
fancy ; and we must end as we began, 
by declaring that its promulgation as 
a sober truth defies the gravity of 
criticism altogether. The story of 
Herodotus, which shocks Mrs. Gray’s 
sense of propriety so much that she 
rejects it with contempt, has some 
difficulties which it is not easy to get 
over; but what are these compared 
with this elaborate fiction about 
Resen, the Hyksos, the Avaris, the 
city of refuge, and the Lybian 
voyage? Asa molehill to a moun- 
tain. 

What, then, is to be done with the 
Etrurians? And if we reject this 
theory, what better shall we substi- 
tute for it? To these questions we 
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reply, that in the present state of our 


knowledge, and until the recovery of 


their language by means of a bilin- 
gual inscription, no attempt to trace 
their descent can be successful, and 
that there is not the slightest neces- 
sity for adopting any theory on the 
subject. ‘Their estenn origin is no 
new fancy. It was the belief of all 
antiquity, and is supported, as we 
think, by so much probable evidence 
that we can see no valid objection to 
its reception as a truth; but in the 
absence of authentic records the diffi- 
culty is to ascertain the precise coun- 
try whence this people emigrated, if 
they really did emigrate. ‘To settle 
this point is nearly, ifnot absolutely, 
ae but so much we may 
safely assume on the strength of what 
has come down to us, that they were 
a Sv Lower not from Upper 
Asia. This conclusion agrees with 
the known current of early migra- 
tion, which ran from east to west, 
and as we need not suppose that a 
greater space was traversed than the 
necessity of each case required, we 
must believe the first settlements of 
remote nations to have been in re- 
gions intermediate between the points 
of departure and the final resting- 
places. Such would Asia Minor 

to the Etrurians before they set out 
for Italy ; such was Palestine to the 
ancestors of the Carthaginians, the 
men of Tyre and of Sidon; and 
such, no doubt, were the greater 
islands of the Mediterranean Sea to 
many of those tribes which afterwards 
coalesced into considerable and dis- 
tinguished communities on the neigh- 
bouring European continent. That 
the Etrurians were Lydians, or that 
we should interpret literally the 
legend of Herodotus, we shall not 
maintain; but we see nothing so ab- 
surd in the main facts of his nar- 
rative as has been discerned by mo- 
dern critics, Mrs. Gray included ; 
and we are fully convinced that his 
account of their genesis is, in its 
principal features, less startling and 
infinitely more credible than any 


* See Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. i. passim. 
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other by which it has been sup- 
planted. 

As to the phrase Tyrrhene Pe- 
lasgi, which was applied tothe Etru- 
rians by the Greeks, it is no part of 
our business to explain it if we could : 
but were not the attempt beyond our 
strength it would be quite beyond 
our limits. We are not writing a 
history, and much that we could like 
to say we must suppress; but if that 
appellation is to be made intelligible 
at all it must be by a supposition 
totally at variance with a long sea 
voyage from some distant Lybian 
port to Italy. The Pelasgi were— 
so far as their obscure history can 
be trusted—wanderers upon the land, 
not upon the ocean: and if their de- 
scent was Asiatic, as is most proba- 
ble, the story of the wall of Athens, 
and the numerous fragments of their 
polygonal masonry which are scat- 
tered over the whole of the Greek 
peninsula, would seem to indicate 
that they entered Grecce from the 
north, and after having made the 
circuit of the Peloponnesus escaped 
out of it by Acarnania and the 
heights of Epirus. Their passage 
thence to Italy would be easy; but 
before they reached the southern 
coast and assumed the name of Etru- 
rians—supposing them to have had 
any connexion with that people— 
they must have scaled the Appenines, 
and descended in a body into the 
plains of Latium and the adjoining 
regions. The word Pelasgi, however, 
we look upon not as the designation 
of any one people, but as the general 
appellation which was bestowed on 
wandering tribes before western Eu- 
rope was finally settled: and if the 
oo respecting a king of the name 
of Tyrrhenus, who led a band of 
roving barbarians into Italy, be re- 
jected, we have nothing better to 
offer in its stead.* It is, no doubt, 
easy to say, as Sir G. Wilkinson has 
said, that the ancients knew little 
about themselves, and that that little 
was commonly wrong ; but ifthe an- 
cients knew little, the moderns know 


** The review we have just taken of the 


Pelasgian settlements in Greece, appears inevitably to lead to the conclusion that the 
name Pelasgians was a general one, like that of Saxons, Franks, or Alemanni; but 


that each of the Pelasgian tribes had also one peculiar to itself.” —P, 45, 
Weicker makes it mean, illustrious ; Hermann, a foreign settler. 


is unintelligible. 


The word 


An ancient writer, quoted by Dionysius, derives it from MraA«gyos, a stork, because the 
people who bore it wandered about in flocks, like that bird. 
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less: nor have their exploratory ef- 
forts into the regions of antiquity 
been so successful that they should 
turn in disdain from traditions which, 
— contain the germs of more 
true than false history. What effect- 
ually separates the Pelasgi from the 
Etrurians, and renders an assimila- 
tion of race impracticable is, their 
extreme rudeness. ‘They are uni- 
formly represented as mere. barbari- 
ans; and one of our difficulties is, to 
understand upon what principle they 
should be considered by Mrs. Gray 
as “ Egyptians and Pheenicians.”* 
The subject, it must be admitted, is 
a very obscure one ; and as the alpha- 
bets of the Lydians, Etrurians, Um- 
brians, and Pelasgic Greeks, closely 
resembled each other, it has been 
hence inferred that these different 
people had “ descended from one 
common stock.”t This conclu- 
sion appears to us to be a hasty 
one; but as its investigation would 
lead us far beyond our present pur- 
pose, we shall content ourselves with 
a short reference to the Eugubian 
Tables. 

These are seven in number, and 
are considered to be the best speci- 
mens extant of the Umbrian tongue. 
The three first have an unknown 
antiquity, the four last have been 
assigned to the age of Romulus, or 
Numa. The language on these ta- 
bles is declared by Niebuhr to be 
“totally different from the Etrus- 
can,” and to be “by us unintelli- 
gible.” { Gell, on the other hand, 
gives an outline of the meaning of 
the inscriptions, on the authority of 
Lanzi, from which we collect that 
“they relate apparently to the sacri- 
fices and ceremonies performed at 
the temple to IvvE GRABOVEI, or 
Jupiter Grabovius”"—(é. e. cura bo- 
vum) —“as @ PIHACLY TVTA PER 
IKVVINA, an atonement or piaculum 
for all Ikuvium — (Eugubium). 
Eight of the inscriptions are in Um- 
brian or Pelasgic (commonly called 
Etruscan), and four in Latin charac- 
ters. * * * The result of an examin- 


* Vol. i. p. 110. 
§ Gell, vol. ii. pp. 580, 381. 
§ See Thierry, Histoire des Gaulois, vol. i. p. 31. 
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ation of the Eugubian Tables is, that 
it was from the Umbrian language 
that the Latin was mainly derived ; 
the contrary, namely, that the Um- 
brian was derived from Rome, can- 
not have been the case; for the last 
of the tables was composed before 
the year 400 v. c., at which time the 
Romans had not penetrated so far to 
the north as Umbria, having only 
just conquered the Veientes. An- 
other component part must have 
been the old semi-barbarous Greek, 
which the two colonies of the Pelasgi 
had imported. Of its third and last 
element, the Gaulish or Gallic tongue, 
we are almost wholly ignorant; and 
there is now little hope of obtaining 
any knowledge of it."§ “ Mrs. Gray 
speaks of these tables as of a “ liturgy 
to be used in the feasts of Jupiter by 
the Tuscans, the Latins, and the 
Umbrians,” but upon what authorit 

we know not. The character which 
is engraved on them vee Be the 
common source of alphabetic writing 
throughout ancient Italy; and if 
the interpretations of Lanzi may be 
trusted, these inscriptions are agri- 
cultural litanies, or imprecations, 
such as would be naturally employed 
by a pastoral people, whose chief 
wealth lay in flocks and herds. The 
connexion of the Tuscans with these 
ancient prayers we should consider 
at least doubtful; for if they were 
Umbrian—which would seem to be 
the general belief—and if the Um- 
brian language was, as Niebulr al- 
leges, totally different from the 
Etruscan, they must have been un- 
intelligible to the Etrurians, who 
are, nevertheless, supposed to have 
used them in their religious services. 
‘The Umbrians were, next to the Si- 
culi, whom they ejected, the oldest 
historical inhabitants of northern 
and southern Italy — gens antiquis- 
sima Italie\||\—and undoubtedly a 
Gallic race.§ ‘They anticipated 
the Tuscans perhaps by centurics ; 
and after an obstinate struggle 
were driven out of their southern 
settlements by that people. One 


t Vol. i. p. 145. 
|| Pliny, lib. iii. cap. 19. 
“ The words Umbri, 


Ombri, Ombriki, by which the Romans aud the Greeks designated this people, 
would seem to he no more than the Gallic word Ambra or Amhra, which means brave, 


noble ; and would be quite appropriate as a military qualification to an army of inva- 
sion,” p, 32. 
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rtion of them took refuge in the 

elvetian Alps, where, as a canton 
of the Zdui, pagus duorum,* they 
preserved the memory of their de- 
scent in the name of Jnsubres ;— and 
another retreating towards the Mari- 
time Alps, were subsequently known 
as the Ambres, or Ambrones.{ The 
main branch retained their posi- 
tion at the head of the Adriatic, 
and in the valley of the Po, for some 

es later; but after the overthrow 
of the Etrurian commonwealth by 
the Romans they were finally sub- 
dued, and incorporated with the Ro- 
man state. Niebuhr speaks of them 
as “ a great forgotten people, § whose 
history we have not the means of 
satisfactorily exploring: and we are 
unacquainted with any evidence 
which could prove that, so long as 
the two races remained distinct, and 
preserved their separate nationalities, 
there existed that close intimacy 
which the conformity of religious 
belief, implied in the use of a com- 
mon liturgy, might lead us to believe. 
It is not improbable that the supe- 
rior refinement and intelligence of 
the Etrurians would ually affect 
the habits of thought and action 
of their ruder neighbours; and we 
know that the theological system 
a in part from them retained 
its hold of the Italian mind till the 
extinction of paganism in the fourth 
century ; but we likewise know that 
the popular creed was compounded 
of many elements, and that each peo- 
ple had its own rites and supersti- 
tions, which were ultimately moulded 
into one pe scheme of symbol- 
ical mythology. What, however, 
we would chiefly insist upon is the 
danger, in guch a case as this, of being 
misled by loose analogies, and the 
consequent necessity of extreme cau- 
tion in the reception of opinions 
which have little more to recommend 
them than the formality and confi- 
dence with which they are an- 
nounced. 

We must now, however, take our 
leave of Mrs. Gray, whom we have 
followed with some labour and diffi- 
culty over a sufficiently wide field. 
Our deliberate conviction, calmly and 
dispassionately arrived at, is, that 


there is no historical foundation for 


* Livy. 


¢ Thierry, ubi supra. 
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the strange theory of Etrurian de- 
scent which she has so solemnly pro- 
mulgated ; nor have we hesitated to 
speak with some severity of the rash- 
ness of which she has been guilty. 
To the reader of her volumes we 
must assign the task of deciding how 
far we have been justified in doing 
so, as also, the severer duty of dis- 
criminating between truth and fancy 
in her Italian pictures. We cannot 
pursue her steps upon Saturnian 
ground, where she has “room and 
verge enough,” both in space and in 
time, for the indulgence of that 
hardy habit of speculation in which 
she delights. It must not be for- 
gotten by others, though it would 
seem to have been overlooked by 
Mrs. Gray, that we know less of 
the Etrurians than of any people 
who occupied a conspicuous place 
in the old world. What little has 
reached us concerning them comes 
almost exclusively through a Roman 
channel; and, besides being slender 
in quantity, is enveloped in a cloud 
of doubt and difficulty, which no 
scholarship has yet been able to dis- 
_ That they did influence Roman 
ife to a large extent cannot be 
denied ; and, as we stated on a for- 
mer occasion, it is by no means im- 
probable that many civil, political, 
military, and social arrangements, 
usually attributed to their conquer- 
ors, may be really due to them. Still 
there is need even here for critical 
reserve. ‘The data on which we are 
— to rely are neither so unim- 
peachable nor so robust as to bear 
strong dogmatic conclusions, and we 
must be contented to deal modestly 
with a subject, which, though sub- 
stantial in its nature, has to us so 
many of the properties of a mere 
phantom. After the lapse of three 
thousand years, the Egyptians have 
reappeared, upon the earth through 
their sculpture and their hierogly- 
phics. Learned men have succeeded 
in disentombing that wonderful peo- 
ple, and by their laborious diligence 
ave supplied many facts in their in- 
ternal and external history, which 
the Greek and Asiatic writers who 
had formerly treated of them had 
either omitted or despised. They 
stood midway between Europe and 





t Ieoulgss—Latine, Insubres. 
§ Vol. 1. p. 144, 
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Asia, and from their geographical 
sition, as well as from their singu- 
ar character, they could not fail to be 
known and to be spoken of: but the 
case was otherwise with the Etru- 
rians, who occupied no more than a 
corner of southern Italy, and who 
dwelt for ages on the extreme verge 
of the then civilised world. Beyond 
them all was darkness, ignorance, 
and barbarism ; behind them all was 
light, activity, energy, and know- 
ledge. But they were nearly se- 
cluded from intelligent communion 
with the rest of mankind, with whom 
they are not known to have formed 
any alliances of peace or of war, if 
Corinth and possibly Carthage* 
be not exceptions; and when they 
do appear on the stage of human 
affairs, it is as the adversaries 
of obscure tribes of savages, whose 
lands they appropriated and whose 
persons they enslaved. Their future 
celebrity is wholly owing to their 
connexion with Italian politics in the 
first ages of the Roman common- 
wealth, and about a hundred years 
before our era they finally disappear 
asa people. Their history is, there- 
fore, more curious than important ; 
but from the circumstances by which 
it is surrounded it is n ily dark, 
and has every chance to remain so. 
That Mrs. Gray has succeeded in 
illuminating it we cannot conscien- 
tiously affirm. Throughout her two 
volumes she has to struggle against 
the er age weight of an unwield 
hypothesis, which she strives with 
praiseworthy diligence to engraft 
upon the stock of western traditions, 
but in vain: and we fear that we 
must say of her ambitious History of 
Etruria, what Blumenbach said of 
Gall’s Craniological System when it 
was first broached, that ‘* What is 
new is not true, and what is true is 
not new.” Let us do justice to our 
own feelings, however, by declaring, 
that though we differ, and differ se- 
riously, from this accomplished lady, 
we would not be understood as wish- 
ing to disparage either her talents or 
her acquirements. On the contrary, 
we would take this opportunity of 
publicly recording our unfeigned ree 
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spect for both, and our admiration of 
the learning and zeal with which she 
has prosecuted her hopeless enter- 
prise. We would likewise remember, 
that if her enthusiasm on a favourite 
subject has carried her beyond the 
limits of legitimate induction, it has 
left unimpaired that delightful sim- 
plicity and confiding faith which are 
among the chiefest charms of her 
sex. Men reason where women feel, 
but in the latter we prefer nature to 
logic; and though we do not think 
that history is the proper field for 
the display of purely feminine pro- 
perties, the laws of chivalry forbid 
that we should too sternly rebuke it. 
Ethnography is now a formidable 
branch of science, which it takes 
much time to master; but its date 
is recent, and before it arose, theories 
on the origin of man as unsound, 
and on more ridiculous, than 
any which Mrs. Gray has constructed 
for her Rasenes, were the undoubted 
products of masculine understand- 
ings and learned male heads. To 
say nothing of Lord Monboddo, who 
was a man of ample literature, 
scarcely more than half a century 
intervened between the publication 
of M. Bailly’s glittering letters to 
Voltaire and Dr. Prichard’s great 
work ; and yet who now believes in 
the submersion of Plato’s Atlantis, 
or in the existence of a primitive 
people under the 49th parallel of 
northern latitude, with whom all 
knowledge originated? both of them 
propositions which a profound ma- 
thematician thought he had demon- 
strated. Nobody. Let Mrs. Gray 
be comforted, then. If she has failed 
to do what was impossible, she is not 
without companions, and companions 
of no mean name: but let her also 
bear in mind that there is a homely 
maxim which says, ex nihilo, nihil fit. 
Neither ability nor diligence will 
make up for the want of materials; 
and until these be discovered, if ever, 
the ancient Etrurians must continue 
to be a mysterious race, of whom no- 
thing can be positively affirmed but 
their eastern origin, and, according 
to some, not even that. 


* Niebuhr, voi. i, p. 129. 
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A SCOTTISH STORY. 


Tue young clergyman of the parish 
of aot ad been married on 
months. It had been noted by all 
who had opportunities of observin 
him that a very great change had 
of late come over his manners. Be- 
fore his marriage he had been re- 
markable for a certain wild buoyancy 
of spirits, which the more sedate and 
censorious of his critics did not fail 
to find fault with as unbecoming in 
a clergyman, and which was all the 
more suspected by them, that it was 
coupled in his case with a bold and 
unusual mode of expressing himself 
on religious subjects. Not that there 
was any thing which they could com- 
plain ofas positively unorthodox in his 
sentiments ; on the contrary, it was 
observed that in his sermons he used 
to be drawn, as if by a natural ten- 
dency, to those special and inner doc- 
trines, in fondness for which ortho- 
doxy was conceived to consist. His 
representations, in particular, of the 
incidents of Gospel history were 
marked, when contrasted with those 
of other clergymen, with a freshness 
and power that were quite surprising. 
Still even here there was something 
dissatisfying to one portion of his 
critics. He aimed, they said, at 
making Scriptural scenes too vivid. 
It was remembered against him, for 
instance, that he had once spoken of 
Christ walking on the green grass ; 
and that, on another occasion, not in 
the pulpit but in conversation, he 
had described with great enthusiasm, 
the effect produced on his mind by a 
rough engraving of Albert Diirer, 
representing Christ driving the mo- 
ney-changers out of the Temple. 
The vague sensation of uneasiness 
which these little eccentricities of 
speech, as they were considered to be, 
produced in the minds of those cri- 
tics, was complicated, as we have 
mentioned, with a feeling of alarm 
caused by the amazing flow of ani- 
mal spirits which every one remarked 
in the young clergyman. 

Other critics there were, however, 
who, being either less censoriously 
dispoced, or more clear-sighted and 
penetrating, were very hopeful of 
his future career, Ilis faults they 


regarded as those natural to a young 
man distinguished for what they 
called a highly imaginative turn of 
mind; and they trusted that these 
would disappear as he became older, 
and the various elements of his cha- 
racter became more thoroughly inter- 
wrought. This view was adopted, 
in particular, by the clergyman of 
one of the adjoining parishes, a man 
already past the prime of life, and in 
whose heavy brows was indicated a 
sort of moral sternness, which, con- 
joined as it was with an intellect of 
no common order, made him the 
ruling mind of the district. The 
opinion of such a man, very decid- 
edly expressed in favour of his young 
colleague, had the effect, to some 
extent, of hushing the remarks of 
the inferior critics. ‘This man, how- 
ever, held an opinion of his own re- 
specting his young friend, which, 
although he had never made it pub- 
lic, he had not failed seriously to 
hint to the youth himself, “ My dear 
boy,” he had once said to him, grasp- 
ing his hand, and speaking in a tone 
of tendernes$ which both surprised 
and affected the young man, “ there 
is a great difference between poetical 
fervour on Christian topics and the 
—— a clergyman ought to 
ave.” 

There was yet another class of 
critics with whom the young clergy- 
man of —— formed a subject of dis- 
cussion. These were his more inti- 
mate acquaintances ; young men who 
had formerly been his class-fellows, 
and who, from their residences at 
greater or less distances from the 
remote part of the country where he 
was settled, still kept up a corre- 
spondence with him. With these 
he was not only a favourite, but an 
object of quite a peculiar kind of 
interest. They knew him better 
than those among whom he was now 
cast; and in some of the most plea- 
sant and enduring recollections of 
their lives he was a principal figure. 
Evenings they had spent in his fodg- 
ing when they were students together 
at college, walks they had had in his 
company, little humorous extrava- 
gancies, and riotous outbreaks, of 
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which on such occasions he @sed to 
be guilty, and which, in fact, gave 
such occasions their peculiar stamp 
and after-relish, lived in their me- 
mories, and were invariably rehearsed 
when a few of them chanced to meet 
and talk over their college days. 
They understood better that super- 
abundant mirthfulness which so per- 
plexed the new acquaintances of their 
friend ; indeed, this was scarcely the 
aspect of him which they remem- 
bered best. They had seen him in 
moods more profound, and, as they 
thought, more characteristic ; when, 
that exterior coat of mirthfulness 
thrown off, he would be all in- 
tense, energetic, and scornful; when 
awakened by some sublime thought, 
his eye would open calm and full, 
and every line of humour would 
vanish from his countenance; or, as 
was more common still, when he 
would thrill them by some low note 
of sadness, the over-sobbing, as it 
seemed, ofasecret sorrow. ‘The truth 
is, however, that these were prejudiced 
judges, at least on the special point 
of the congruity of their friend’s 
character with the clerical profession, 
to which most of them also belonged ; 
inasmuch, as not only had he tinged 
them with something of his own 
gaicty, but their very views of the 
clerical profession and its duties were 
in part his. 

The young clergyman’s critics were 
exclusively persons of his own status 
in society ; mostly, indeed, his fellow- 
clergymen. By his parishioners, ge- 
nerally, he was not criticised; he 
was beloved, idolised. A poor and 
rude population, partly agricultural 
and partly fishing, they had none of 
those recondite fears and doubts re- 
specting their young pastor which 
were reciprocated within his own 
clerical circle. It is true, his inex- 
perience, his almost total ignorance 
of the commonest affairs of country 
life, did not escape their notice; and 
the mistakes he committed in his 

uestions regarding farming matters, 
or instance, were a subject of plea- 
sant comment in their little family- 
meetings. Nevertheless they re- 
spected and loved him; they were 
proud of the reputation which they 
understood him to possess as a scho- 
lar; and it was their boast, that, in 
the whole country-side there was not 
his equal as a preacher, nor one who 
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more zealously and punctually per- 
formed his dutics as a parish clergy- 
man. He was so modest, too, the 
said; very young, and a little boyis 
in appearance, perhaps; but that was 
a fault which was always mending. 

Such was the state of matters in 
the parish of ——, when, about 
twelve months after the young cler- 
gyman had been settled in it, the 
report spread that he was about to 
be married to a rand lady in the 
metropolis, to whom he had been 
attached since he was a student. Of 
course the news produced a great 
sensation in the parish. As there 
was no young lady among his parish- 
ioners upon whose pretensions his 
choice of a wife from a distance could 
be received as a slight, the feeling, 
upon the whole, was one of general 
contentment. It was, indeed, hinted 
by some that their minister might 
have acted as well if he had selected 
Miss ——, the minister’s daughter of 
a neighbouring parish, a good-tem- 
pered, agreeable, and pretty girl, 
whose qualities as a housewife had 
been proved satisfactorily by the 
manner in which she had managed 
her father’s household since her mo- 
ther’s death, and who was understood, 
poor thing! to have become too par- 
tial to her father’s young colleague. 
“TI wish, after all, this fine young 
lady from the town, may make a 

ood country-minister’s wife, with 
ioe music and her accomplishments,” 
was the remark of the more out- 
spoken of the gossips, founded partly 
on a vague notion of town young 
ladies in general, partly on certain 
intimations which had reached them, 
as to the peculiar qualifications which 
distinguished the young lady in 
whom they chanced to be more im- 
mediately interested. The hum of 
gossip, however, died away as the 
time fixed for the minister’s departure 
to be married drew near; and when 
he was gone, the whole parish was 
on tiptoe for the day on which the 
should welcome him back with his 
young bride. 

It came at last. After three weeks 
of absence the young clergyman re- 
turned to his parish, bringing home 
his wife. It was on a Saturday even- 
ing ; and the first glimpse the parish- 
ioners would get of the fair stranger 
would be as her husband led her to 
church on the following morning. 
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This was speedily noised abroad 
through the parish, and it was plain 
that onthe morrow an unusually large 
congregation would assemble to hear 
the minister’s first sermon after his 
entry inte the married state, and to 
see his young wife. 

The morrow came,—a fine Sunday 
morning late in June. Already the 
sound of the kirk bell was heard in 
the manse; already the minister's 
man had set out carrying the Bible 
under his arm, with the sermon shut 
in within the leaves; the boy and 
the maid-servant had also gone, in 
haste to reach the church-door in 
time to have some talk with the by- 
standers before service should com- 
mence. When these were fairly out 
of sight, the young clergyman issued 
from the garden-door, with his bride 
leaning on his arm. Walking slowly 
down the little avenue which led 
from the manse towards the high- 
road, they turned on the right into 
the footpath by the side of the plant- 
ing | a the church. Save the 
sound of the bell, which came upon 
their ears from the church still out 
of sight, all was quiet, the air was 
calm, the sky mild and clear, the 
earth green, amet and glad. The 
heart of the young man swelled 
within him, and turning to the fair 
being by his side, he said, in a low, 
earnest tone,— 

“Oh, Helen, you are welcome to 
the parish of your Henry. God 
bless you, and make me worthy of 
you.” 

She spoke not; but turned her 
eyes to meet his, which were swim- 
ming with tears. No wonder that 
the young clergyman felt proud and 
full at heart, as he gazed on her 
whom he had chosen for his own; 
no wonder that he was careful to 
lead her so that her feet might avoid 
every stone or twig that lay in her 
path, or that he advanced his hand 
to push back with a tender jealousy 
every too-presuming branch that 
threatened to brush her shoulder as 
she passed. Her delicate and grace- 
ful form bending lily-like as she 
walked, caught a singular and ac- 
cordant loveliness from the pure 
white of her dress, which contrasted 
as she hung on her husband's arm 
with the deep black of his clerical 
costume. Her face was pale, calm, 
and of a beauty rare, and smileless, 
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Over the full white arch of her fore- 
head was shaded hair of a light 
auburn ; and her large eyes were of 
that deep, limpid, indolent blue, 
which is Tike the moonlit heaven we 
see mirrored down in a tranquil 
1, mystic, fathomless, beautiful. 
here was, moreover, an indefinable 
coldness or sadness in her whole ex- 
pression, most specifically marked, 
— in a slight and apparent! 
abitual parting of the lips, whic. 
would have been noticed by an at- 
tentive observer. This listlessness, 
however, hung about her beauty like 
a mantle which became it. It seemed 
as if her mind by preference were 
ever at a distance, and as if, each 
time she looked at you, she were re- 
turning somewhence. So it was when 
she turned her eyes in reply to her 
husband's fervent blessing and tear- 
ful glance. At the same time there 
was a momentary change in her ex- 
pression, appropriate, as it seemed, 
to that coming from a distance which 
we have described ; the blue languor 
of her eyes turned of a sudden, nay, 
almost shot, into a something more 
keen, tremulous, and vivid, whether 
the rushing spark of fondness in a 
bride of three weeks, or some other 
more complex and characteristic feel- 
ing, it would have been(difficult to tell. 
Evidently her husband received the 
look as a boon and assurance of affec- 
tion, for he drew her closer to him, 
pressed her hand silently, and raised 
it to his lips. A kiss might have 
followed, but it was Sunday morning, 
in the open air, the planting was not 
thick, there might be persons on the 
other side, he had his ministerial 
bands on, and the kirk-bell was in 
his car. They walked slowly on, 
therefore ; he opened the little wicket 
that crossed the path where it reached 
its highest elevation; and now the 
church was in view, with the people 
who had not yet entered gathered 
about the doors. 
As the pair were seen approaching, 
the boys, the sexton’s willing depu- 
ties at the bell-rope for the last six- 
teen minutes, ceased from their vio- 
lent exertions, and placing their hands 
in their pockets, leant against the 
church-gable, adding their leisurely 
and open stares to the more discreet 
glances with which their seniors 


were already regarding the bride. 


A faint blush overspread the coun- 
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tenance of the object of so» much 
curiosity ; her eyessought the ground ; 
and her husband, feeling her arm 
slightly tremble in his, hastened to 
lead her into church. Passing alon 
the narrow aisle, with its smoot 
earthen floor, he reached one of the 
long pews on the left of the pulpit, 
distinguished as the minister’s pew, 
by the plain cushion of green baize 
laid along the seat. The boy and 
the maid-servant from the manse, 
who, with the greater part of the 
congregation, had taken their places 
before the minister’s arrival, came 
out of the pew to allow their mis- 
tress entrance. After handing her 
in, the clergyman passed on to the 
vestry at the farther end of the aisle, 
from which, the worshippers in the 
meantime having all composed them- 
selves in their seats, he soon issued 
to ascend the pulpit-stair. ‘The ser- 
vice passed much as usual, save that 
the hearers were perhaps less atten- 
tive to what was spoken than was 
customary with them, most eyes 
being directed at intervals towards 
the upper corner of the minister's 
pew, where, scarce moving, sat one, 
with whom also, as if he grudged 
being so near her and yet not by 
her, the speaker's thoughts were. 
What with the glimpses obtained by 
the more rude and curious of the 
congregation who had waited outside 
before service, what with the more 
steady view which others were able 
by their position in church, to obtain 
while the service lasted, and what 
with the brief introductions to the 
bride, with which a considerable 
number contrived to get themselves 
favoured after service was over, the 
whole population of the parish had 
that evening a pretty correct por- 
trait of their minister’s young wife 
to comment upon. 

“And what think you of our mi- 
nister’s wife ?” said the wife of the 
miller of the parish, on her way 
home from church, to the wife of 
a farmer, who, in respect of her hus- 
band’s dignity as one of the elders, 
had enjoyed the opportunity for a 
closer inspection of the bride, which 
a personal introduction afforded. 

“Weel,” was the reply, “there's 
no denyin’ that she’s bonny, for a 
lovelier face I never clappit e’e upon ; 
but to me there's something waefu’ 
about her—a want o’ lichtness like.” 
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Nearly three months had passed 
since that day. The busy occupa- 
tions of summer and early autumn 
had come both to fisher and hus- 
bandman, and the minister’s mar- 
riage had become a topic of the 
past. Yet, as we have before men- 
tioned, it had not escaped the atten- 
tion of the parishioners that a great 
change had taken place in the whole 
demeanour of their youn tor 
since his marriage. Instead of that 
overflowing joyousness which they 
had formerly remarked in him, there 
was now a gravity which it was dif- 
ficult to provoke to a smile, a certain 
expression of care, of anxiety, some- 
times amounting even to pain and 
restlessness. What was the cause of 
this ? and was it in any way connected 
with his marriage ? The parishioners 
had no means ofanswering this ques- 
tion ; they very rarely saw the young 
clergyman and his wife when they 
were in the company of each other ; 
indeed, they very rarely saw the lat- 
ter at all, and never in such a way 
as to become familiar with her—a 
circumstance which by no means dis- 

them to speak favourably of 

er, it being the established morality 

for a clergyman’s wife in that part of 

the country, that she should go about 

doing good, and learning who were 

sick within the bounds of her hus- 
band's parish. 

Nor even had the families, who 
constituted what might be called the 
society of the district for some miles 
round, very ample opportunities for 
judging respecting the happiness of 
the young clergyman’s married life. 
Occasionally, indeed, he and his wife 
paid visits to one or other of the fa- 
milies in question, when generally 
the same circle of persons would be 
invited to meet them ; but of these 
occasions no more fruitful subject of 
remark could be gathered than this, 
of which, however, the ladies made 
the most, that the young minister 
exhibited, by his looks even at table, 
by the care with which he adjusted 
his wife’s shawl as he led her out in 
the evening air, and by a thousand 
little acts the publicity of which is 
tolerated only during the honey- 
moon, an excess of matrimonial 
fondness, a perpetual yearning to- 
wards his young wife in the presence 
of other people, which it was really 
provoking for other people to wit- 
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ness. On the other hand, when these 
acquaintances paid visits to the manse 
of ——, they usually found the 
young wife seated at her piano, near 
a small window in the drawing-room, 
overlooking the garden ; and in the 
absence of any just cause for depre- 
ciating her housewifely qualities, for 
all about her had an air of neatness, 
order, and beautiful taste, they then 
would fasten on the character of the 
music that lay scattered about as the 
most memorable thing, and would 
carry away a snatch of sentimental 
English from one shect, and the de- 
cisive fact that the words on another 
were Italian, as circumstances and 
proofs to be afterwards produced in 
judgment against their hostess. 

“Do you know, papa, that in all 
her music there is not a copy of Pope's 
‘ Dying Christian ?’” said one of these 
visitors to her clerical parent, on her 
evening narration at home of the 
history of the day. 

“Very likely, my dear,” was the 
answer, “I am sure her husband 
has not a copy of Turretin’s T’heo- 
logia Elenctica, in all his library.” 

Those who, had they been so in- 
clined, had the best opportunities for 
forming an opinion as to the chances 
of a happy matrimonial future for 
the young Adam and Eve of the 
manse of ——, were the other in- 
mates of the manse, the man, the 
boy, and the maid-servant. All that 
they had noted, however, or were 
able to report to their friends the 
gossips of the parish, was, that the 
minister was very fond of his young 
wife ; that, when he was not visiting 
his parishioners, they were almost 
always together, either within-doors, 
where he would read to her, or sit 
opposite to her writing his sermon, 
or hang over her with his back to 
the little window, as she sat at her 
piano and sang; or, if the evening 
were fine, out-of-doors, walking up 
and down in the garden, sometimes 
issuing at the little white gate at the 
end of the farthest mossy path, and 
strolling into the park beyond, at 
other times preferring the little ave- 
nue with its shade of small firs, and 
extending their slow ramble almost to 
within sight of the public road. 

Such was the sum of the maid-ser- 
vant’s observations ; that the minister 
was very fond of hir young wife, and 
that they were almost always toge- 
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ther. Good, lightsome, ignorant soul! 
happy she, to whom that bending of 
her master over the sweet instrument 
of wonder, watching the white fin- 
gers playing among the white keys, 
and that glinting of her mistress’s 
white dress as she walked among the 
garden bushes leaning on her affec- 
tionate husband’s arm, were pictures 
so paradisaic! Alas! it was far other- 
wise. What meant this yearning of 
one heart towards another, wedded 
to it before God and man? Why 
this continued lover-like longing; 
this timid, doubtful, tearful hover- 
ing round one whom he had not now 
to win; who, fair as she was, was 
his, and only his, his wife, his hand- 
maid, the nightly partner of his 
breast? Why this too protracted 
wooing ; this circling of two crea- 
tures round each other in mutual 
avoidance and pre-occupation, who, 
in the healthy course of nature, ought 
ere now to have been welded together 
into a true sphere- unit, restful itself, 
and revolving only in its own mild 
radiance ? Oh, how unfit these, with 
their tremulous, inquiring, oft-inter- 
changed glances,—his, tender and re- 
proachful,—hers, sad, but yet as with 
a grief which made the heart hard ; 
how unfit these for their place and 
circumstances! Those shrewd and 
sun-tanned reapers whetting their 
scythes for their morning's work, 
and that hoarse-voiced fisherman 
calling to his boy on the beach,— 
these, and such-like, were the parish- 
ioners into whose strong, rough souls 
the word of salvation was to be drop- 
ped, and over whose busy lives the 
watch was to be kept by that love- 
sick youth walking in garden-pathis 
by the side of that cold-eyed beauty. 
Oh, world! why, because custom is 
venerable, wilt thou hang up a little 
violet-coloured lamp of perfumed oil, 
to light thereby a mine in which 
there are deep chasms, and black 
fallen blocks, and dripping filthy 
waters, and sallow night-plants grow- 
ing from the walls ? 

And what, after all, was the cause 
of this deceptive unrest, of which 
the manse of —— was the scene? 
Was it that there was any inherent 
unsuitableness for each other, any 
want of harmony between the na- 
tures of the two beings whom Fate 
had thus conjoined by a holy and in- 
dissoluble tie? This, certainly, did 
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not appear, but rather the contrary. 
No fitter were a union between 
poetic strength and music, than 
might have seemed that between the 
young pastor and his wife. Did the 
secret cause, then, of so much solici- 
tude lie in the absence, on either 
side, of that affection, without which 
marriage is a harsh adultery? ‘This 
were, probably, it might have seemed, 
a truer surmise; nay, it was the sur- 
mise with which the young clergy- 
man himself (for too evidently he 
was not the party who loved too lit- 
tle) would have been found by one 
who could have seen deep into him, 
to be racking in silence his sleepless 
soul. That troubled, reproachful 
glance at his partner's face, did it not 
seem to say, “ Lovest thou me, He- 
len?” that impatience except at her 
side, and that restlessness even there, 
did it not seem a perpetual interro- 
gation, a perpetual desire? “ Oh, end 
this, thou loved one ; dissolve thyself 
for once in womanly weakness, twin- 
ing thy soft arms round thy hus- 
band’s neck, so that henceforth he 
may walk in manly pride, no longer 
bowing the head before thee as his 
queen and life-giver, but governing 
thee smilingly, as his dear, gentle, 
trustful wife.’ 

Yet there were no words spoken 
to bring the torment to a conclusion 
by eliciting the truth. In their walks 
and tétes-a-téte, he was the principal 
speaker; but the themes which he 
permitted himself were away from 
the main one—flowers, books, a song 
which pleased them both, her health, 
his little parish-bound schemes and 
aspirations, their early interviews 
when they first became known to 
each other, the fate of this or that of 
his or her acquaintances, and, above 
all, the excursion which he meant to 
make with her to a part of the coun- 
try where she had spent some months 
of her girlhood, and of the lake and 
mountain scenery of which she en- 
tertained many happy recollections. 
Such, so far as the mere matter 
went, were their usual conversations. 
For some time after their marriage, 
indeed, it had not been precisely so ; 
there was less timidity and restraint 
then; he would sit by her and wind 
his forefinger in her fair ringlets, or 
Jay his head in her lap and gaze into 
her eyes, calling her his Beauty, 
pouting the lip at her playfully, re- 
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proaching her in half earnest for her 
old coyness, her present coldness ; but 
all this had ceased, discontinued by 
degrees; a thorn had been implanted 
in the quick of his soul which would 
not bear touching ; and now his love, 
his increasing fondness, were shewn 
but in tones and manner. Some- 
times the words of caress rose to his 
lips as if to burst out, and his arms 
tingled to enfold her; but a look at 
her smileless face and impassive form 
made him turn away heart-saddened, 
or brought the blood dancing through 
his throat in a proud and angry rush. 
Sometimes agonised by the intoler- 
able endurance of his own thoughts, 
he was on the point of forcing him- 
self into the mystery of hers, by all 
or any harshness ; but then his love 
would ooze up through his firmness, 
bidding him not be cruel, or a terri- 
ble presentiment would withhold him 
on the brink, and drag him back to 
his uncertainty, telling him it were 
better thus. Poor two young hearts! 
this their own affliction was all in all 
to them. 

Debarred from approaching the 
fatal subject with her, the young 
man was thrown back upon his own 
thoughts for the solution of what so 
baffled and chilled him. “ Why is 
Helen thus?” was the question which, 
in his moody rides to visit this or 
that parishioner on some ministerial 
errand, he ever propounded to him- 
self at the moment of his setting out, 
and which kept his mind excited and 
confused till he again dismounted at 
his own door. On almost every such 
occasion the whole panorama of his 
courtship uscd to pass anew before 
him, from the evening, five years be- 
fore, which he first spent in his Helen’s 
company, to the hour when, amid 
weeping bridesmaids, he held her 
hand in his, and felt himself moving, 
as it seemed, along with her throug 
a lane of impeding sounds and out- 
stretched aérial fingers. He called 
to mind, first, those dark and wet 
winter nights, due to slumberous and 
nutritious Exegesis at his own fire- 
side, but which had found him still 
a truant under her window, pacing 
the pavement with timorous foot-fall, 
watching but for the blessing of her 
shadow if it might flit across the 
blind. And then, how these window- 
watchings had been changed into 
visits; and how, through a long tan- 
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gled avenue of ho fears, joys, 
estrangements, and bitter jealousies, 
he had still followed her, till he won 
her. Won her! ay, but how? This 
was the question which came again 
and again with horrible importunacy 
knocking at the door of his memory. 
That his Helen had never been to 
him a soft and yielding maiden, list- 
ening, pleased, and eager, with down- 
cast eyelids, as if drinking in her 
lord’s wisdom, this he knew ; but it 
had been no matter of solicitude to 
him in taking the step of marriage ; 
nay, rather it had been a reason, a 
whimsy, lying at the root of his love. 
No! his Helen was no toy, to be 
wooed languidly with smiles and 
half-shut eyes; she was a queen ex- 
acting in her grace, it was a pain of 
the whole spirit to be near her. Not 
to be kind and beaming, but to be 
stately, sad, permissive; this was the 
Helen he loved, the Helen of his 
imagination ; so that the very sound 
of her name, the very word when 
written on paper, had something in 
it marble and Grecian. From the 
glances, the blushes of such a being 
to have inferred the assurance of af- 
fection, in this there was indeed ec- 
stasy too great for mortal. So once 
he had reasoned, spurning the expe- 
rience which ever and anon would 
appeal to his shrewder part, suggest- 
ing that the real Helen was proba- 
bly a daughter of Eve, and that it 
might be not her, but a rib warm 
from his own side, and made in her 
likeness, that he was worshipping. 
Now, however, Experience came back, 
satiric, demoniac, polite, as if with 
inquiries how he felt. Oh, horror! 
had he accepted as evidence of a wo- 
man’s love marks and tokens which 
derived all their value from a youth's 
mistake as to what it was ible 
for a woman to be, which, had the 
object of his passion been the incar- 
nate essence of all that was earnest 
and sorrowful in her sex, had yet 
been too little? Those glances, 
blushes, was it possible that they 
could have been not love's, but some 
devilish counterfeit’s, the passing 
evidences in the countenance of some 
indefinable spasm of the spirit at the 
moment ? hat listlessness, that 
seeming want of interest in things 
present, that so beautiful parting of 
the lips, could they be, not, as he 
had imagined them, the native style 
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and expression of a certain high and 
rare order of spirit, but mere wo- 
manly heart-weariness, which might 
be traced to a cause ? 

Day after day did he rack himself 
thus. Fain would he have settled 
in the conclusion that Helen was 
unhappy only in her present lot, in 
her removal from her old circle, and 
from the highly - cultured societ 
to which she had been accustomed. 
That she should be so would indeed 
have been a bitter discovery, because 
it would have shewn him how little 
it lay with him os his love, or any 
endeavours, to make up for the loss 
of those things which she regretted ; 
because, in fact, it would have re- 
vealed to him that, shut up in that 
spot of earth where God or his fate 
had appointed him, he must labour 
on, a lonely man. Still even in this 
supposition he had hope for her, 
that Time, with its all-smoothing 
hand, might smooth this roughness 
also. And oh, how gladly would 
he have taken refuge in this conclu- 
sion, with all its misery, and hid his 
face in it, so that he could but shut 
out from his view the alternative 
which waited for him, as with dragon- 
mouth! “ His Helen—she loved an- 
other!” The thought would come ; 
and, as it came, through love, through 
natural kindliness, through profes- 
sional habit of spirit, and whatever 
of truer Christian grace there was in 
him, the black blood would come 
rushing, boiling, till his veins, filled 
with the fiendish fluid, were stiffened 
like cordage in his body, and he 
stood, that clear-souled youth, his 
throat swollen with rage, and his 
face gnashed and disshrivelled into 
the scowl of a Judas, Oh, but was 
it possible? Granted that his in- 
fatuation, his blindness, might have 
led him to such a horrid issue as this 
blasted wedlock, could she, this wo- 
man, who was at least well-born and 
honourable, have so foully deceived 
him? Ah! who could tell? Who 
knew what heart-weariness and sore 
imperious necessity on the part of 
the maiden, might not bring about 
or acquiesce in, where there - was 
such importunacy, and such igno- 
rance on the part of the lover? And 
softening down again under the gen- 
tler thought, the tears would begin 
to flow, and he would hurry through 
the air as if revelling in rapid motion. 
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There was one of his old lover re- 
collections which would come up 
now, as if there were a special and 
unknown significance in it. Once, 
not long after his first becoming ac- 
quainted with Helen, he had chanced, 
by the merest accident, to hear a 
little anecdote relating to her in- 
fancy, which charmed him in quite 
a peculiar manner. When she was 
little more than two years of age she 
used to have for her playmate a 
cousin, not much older ij herself, 
of whom she was very fond, and one 
of whose roguish amusements during 
a summer they spent together in the 
same country-house was to lead her 
out to a small, clear stream which 
ran near, where, placing her, grave 
little maiden, at the edge of the 
water, he would push her, in the 
most indefatigable manner, farther 
in, so as to make her wet her feet. 
By some silly trick of the imagina- 
tion, this baby-anecdote had not only 
pleased him beyond measure at the 
moment, but had painted itself a 
sweet coloured miniature in his me- 
mory. His Helen, a fair-haired little 
beauty, with mild appealing eyes, 
suffering herself to be pushed into 
the water, became thereafter one of 
his favourite portraits of her. ‘There 
was this material difference, how- 
ever, between the reality and the 
fancy-painting, that the part per- 
formed by the roguish cousin in the 
former was represented as performed 
by himself in the latter. So com- 
pletely was this the case, and so 
favourite an occupation was it with 
him to contemplate the picture he 
had drawn of his infant Helen, that 
it had actually become a sort of hal- 
lucination with him that he had been 
Helen's playmate in childhood, her 
little beau, her purveyor of apples, 
her defender against the watch-dog ; 
and the person of the cousin had 
passed completely out of view, dis- 
missed unceremoniously into mere 
shade and obscurity. Indeed, so little 
space had the existence of the cousin 
taken in his mind, that he had never 
inquired farther concerning him, and 
had only chanced on one occasion to 
learn that a cousin of Helen’s, who, 
he supposed, was the same, had ob- 
tained a commission, and gone out 
with his regiment to India. 

An those sad, retrospective moods 
of the young clergyman, that reso- 


lute digging in the past to find the 
root of his present bitterness, the pet 
anecdote of his infant Helen did not 
fail to turn up, nor the picture his 
fancy had painted of it to come again 
vividly before him. By some per- 
verse freak, however, of the imagin- 
ative faculty, always a sycophant in 
his mind of the growing feeling, the 
picture would no longer present it- 
self precisely as it used to be. It 
was larger in size, no longer a minia- 
ture, but a canvass picture ; and there 
was an alteration in one of the prin- 
cipal figures. ‘There was still the 
fair-haired, blue-eyed little beauty 
at the edge of the brook, but he no 
longer recognised his own features 
in the ‘apalen that stood by her. 
Somehow, it seemed as if the long- 
forgotten cousin had come forward 
out of the dim background and re- 
sumed his place; while the other 
figure, detaching itself from the pic- 
ture altogether, but still facing it 
wistfully, seemed to recede from it 
into - hither-space, dilating and 
approaching in reverse perspective, 
tar it a in—himself. tet 
There was no reason in all this; 
nor did it produce any additional 
pain in the meantime, or lead to any 
crisis of feeling. The understanding 
remained busy, restless, and without 
clue as before; only a vague, sha- 
dowy sense of something found out, 
hung before the imagination. As 
with a fleet at sea, so with his mind; 
certain faculties seemed to have shot 
forward in the chase far beyond the 
horizon of the rest; and these, the 
object of pursuit having been des- 
cried, were now waiting till the 
whole should come up that the shock 
of action might commence. Towards 
his wife, accordingly, notwithstand- 
ing the distraction within, his de- 
meanour was still the same, tender, 
silently reproachful, sad. Still the 
same walks, the same conversations, 
the same fondness gushing through 
restraint. The onl —_— effect 
roduced on his aviour as yet, 
yy what was ing in his mind, 
was a certain hawk-like sharpness, 
foreign to his nature, with which he 
began to watch her movements. 
Every flitting expression of counte- 
nance, every flush of the cheek, 
every word spoken, was now noted 
and put to the question; and, if she 
but left the room for a moment, he 
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would feel himself rise involuntarily 
to follow her. 

It was not long before this inqui- 
sitive eagerness fastened upon a spe- 
cial incident. They a walking, 
as wont, in the park beyond the gar- 
den, one evening, when the unusual 
sound of a horn, blown probably by 
some gamekecper making his round 
in the woods, was heard at a distance. 
The blast was clear and prolonged, 
and the young man stopped and was 
listening for its repetition, when he 
felt his companion's arm tremble vio- 
lently, and, turning round on the 
instant, he perceived that her face 
had eae that keen, tremulous, 
alarmed look, which, as the one 
marked variation from her- habitual 
expression of languid repose, always 
so strangely affected him. His im- 
a was to support her, to soothe 

er; but ere he could obey it, some 
thought stung him, and with a start, 
and a half-stifled exclamation, he fell 
into silence, and walked on by her 
side gnawing his lip, and musing 
ay That look—that Helen look, 
as he had learnt in his fondness to 
call it, often as he had observed it, 
and winced under it, it seemed as if 
then for the first time he had pene- 
trated its meaning. A door was, as it 
were, opened, through which a thou- 
sand detached recollections rushed 
into his mind, and filled it with the 
flash of their explosion—how sensi- 
tive his Helen was to all impressions 
of war and adventure; how the 
chance sight of anything scarlet 
through the trees would excite her ; 
and how she would ever listen, as 
with quivering nostril, to a martial 
description or the narrative of a sol- 
dierly deed. All at that moment 
seemed plain to him, and he walked 
on harshly and mechanically as if 
by the side of a stranger. 

For several days the incident of 
the bugle-blast could not be dismissed 
from his mind. It retained at first 
all the horrible importance which 
his thoughts had assigned it, but ere 
long he began to reflect how fantastic 
was his whole mode of construing 
such a circumstance. What corro- 
boration was there in the whole his- 
tory of his acquaintanceship with 
Helen for this hissosubtle conclusion ? 
During the five years which had 
elapsed since first he met her, had 
not the succession of her feelings 
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with regard to him been the main 
thread of her life,‘as his love for her 
had been of his? had she not sur- 
rendered to him at last, with tears 
and virgin blushes? and was he now 
to conjure up out of the depths of 
the long past a violent figment to 
undo all? No! his Helen, unhappy 
as it too evidently appeared she was, 
might indced be recurring in memory 
to the past, but with no such specific 
regret as his fancy had been persuad- 
ing him. And that she should not 
be so happy in the present, what 
wonder? Low could he, a poor, 
wildly varying youth, not sufficient 
for himsclf, absorb, and hold the 
spirit of a creature so noble; how 
could she, fitted by nature and cul- 
ture for a far other destiny, accom- 
modate herself to a life so humble 
and uniform as she must lead with 
him? And in this new access of 
fondness he would re-enact the lover, 
gaze into her face, bend before her 
in spirit, and sigh for his own un- 
worthiness. 

Not long was it to last thus. On 
a Thursday evening (it was now 
early September) they were sitting 
at tea—pen, ink, and the half-finished 
manuscript of his Sunday’s sermon 
lying on the table before him, pushed 
aside to make way for the tray—when 
a message was brought him from one 
of his parishioners who was thought 
to be dying, and wished to see him. 
As the distance was not so great but 
that he might walk, and be back 
before it was very dark, he did not 
order his horse to be saddled, but, 
hastily drinking his tea, set out on 
foot. He soon reached the cottage 
where the sick man lay. He was an 
old man of seventy years; but his 
frame had been strong, his illness 
was sudden, and it was painful to 
see how he still clung to life, and 
despairingly looked to the bystanders, 
as if they could help him and would 
not. When the young clergyman 
entered and approached his bed, the 
old man ama to conceive an im- 


mediate hope, and - calm, as if 


he had now one by him who, in vir- 
tue of his sacred oftice, had an interest 
with Death, and could extend him 
some protection. All the more ter- 
rible was it, when the other inmates 
of the cottage withdrew from the 
room and left them together, for the 
young clergyman to do what in such 
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circumstances is considered the cler- 
gyman’s duty, and smooth the dying 
pillow. Smooth the dying pillow! 
O phrase! O mockery! There, on 
a bed of pain lay an old grey-headed 
man, whose strongest feeling in all 
his life was this last one of unwilling- 
ness to die; and, clasped in his hard 
brown hand, were the soft fingers of 
a youth, from whose lips, ripe with 
nothing but the touch of love, were 
expected those words which should 
calm the soul of the sufferer, cheer 
him with a crimson glimpse beyond 
the dark valley, and make his last 
moments still and peaceful. O world! 
little knowest thou to whom thou 
committest thy trusts! That, when 
a hoary, hard-compacted sinner la 
down to die, a sick-hearted youth 
should be summoned from tea to see 
him, like a surgeon with his instru- 
ments ! 

Deeply impressed with the scene 
which he had been called to witness, 
and in which he was painfully con- 
scious how unreal was the part which 
he had been acting, the young clergy- 
mau left the sick man’s cottage and 
commenced his walk home. A cool 
breeze was blowing, and the harsh, 
half-superstitious feeling which he 
carried with him from the chamber 
of death, gradually softened in the 
twilight into something more pure 
and calm, so that by the time he had 
reached the path by the side of the 
planting, his wonted thoughts began to 
steal in. At every step along the path 
his heart became fuller of them. For 
the sweet associations of that Sunday 
morning when he conveyed his new- 
made bride for the first time along 
that path to church, came coyly 
wreathing themselves round his af- 
fection ; and when he found himself 
at that point of the path where, 
standing by the little wicket, his 
Helen had got her first timid glimpse 
of her rustic admirers assembled at 
the church-door, and from which he 
could now see his own home and 
hers lying grey and silvery beneath, 
he could no longer contain his emo- 
tion, but smiled, and muttered to 
himself, and bounded from stone to 
stone. Ah! he would hasten home; 
he should find Helen seated alone 
waiting his return; he would sit 
down by her, draw her to him more 
endearingly than ever, tell her all 
his thoughts, his fears, his absurd 
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anxieties, and receive in return, as 
she looked at him through her wet 
eyelashes and hid her fully yielded 
love in his bosom, the over-payment 
of a second bridal. Ah! this was to 
be the evening of his highest joy, 
his reconciliation with his beloved ! 

With a heart soothed by these an- 
ticipations and purposes, the your 
man traversed the avenue, open 
his garden-door, trod lightly along 
the gravel-walk, glancing upwards 
at the little window, which he per- 
ceived to be yet unlighted, and en- 
tered the manse. Ascending the 
stairs, and pushing oihdlony the 
half-open drawing-room door, he 
approached his wife, whom he was 
surprised to see seated so late at 
her usual afternoon seat near the 
window, her forehead resting on the 
piano-board. It was evident she was 
not aware that he had entered. He 
was about to speak, when he was 
arrested by a distinct sob which pro- 
ceeded from her. Alarmed, he hur- 
ried to her side; she started, raised 
her head, and, in the act of shrinking 
away towards the scanty light of the 
window, presented to his shocked 
and bewildered look her hair hang- 
ing all loose and parted, and her eyes 
red and weeping. 

“ Helen! Helen!” he criedin horror, 
“what is this?” So saying, he ad- 
vanced his hand to her side; but as 
she perceived the gesture, she shud- 
dered, sprang up, and extending her 
arm so as to separate them, exclaimed 
with hysteric eagerness,— 

“Touch me not.” ‘Then suddenly 
bursting into a flood of tears, she sob- 
bed in faint accents, “Oh, Henry, 
you are too good; I have wronged 
you 3 God forgive me; I am wretch- 


The youth stood doom-struck ; he 
moved not; he spoke not; only after 
some minutes were one or two con- 
vulsions audible. Then, after a long 
nause, slowly, and in a voice of start- 

ing hoarseness, as if each word were 
a clock-beat,— 

“ You mean you do not love me.” 

No answer came; he waited for it 
long ; then, the silence still continu- 
ing, made one or two paces, and 
again stood in the centre of the dim 
room. What passed in the young 
man’s mind in those awful moments, 
only God knew ; it seemed, however, 
that the result was a profound calm- 
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ness, for, turning round at length, he 
walked towards the mantelpiece and 
rang the bell. 

“ Lights!” said he to the servant 
when she entered. 

The servant brought in candles, 
and was retiring, when he said,— 

“We shall have worship earlier 
to-night; you may come up.” 

Removing the large Bible from a 
side table, and placing it in front of 
her master’s chair, the girl went out. 
Reappearing soon with her two fel- 
low-servants, the three seated them- 
selves as usual on the chairs which 
stood near the door, with their Bibles 
in their hands, ready to turn to the 
chapter which the minister should 
name. Meanwhile the young wife 
retained her seat by the small win- 
dow, towards which she directed her 
face, so as to be hid. Mechanicall 
turning over the leaves of the vol- 
ume before him, the youth singled 
out the first short psalm that struck 
his eye, and read it aloud. Then 
kneeling down, while the others did 
the same, he uttered a brief prayer, 
consisting of little besides those few 
formal thanksgivings for the mercies 
of the day, and petitions for rest and 
protection through the night, with 
which it was his habit always to con- 
clude the evening worship. This 
over, the servants rose and with- 
drew. 

“The minister has been unco’ 
short the nicht, I think, Tibby,” said 
the boy to the maid-servant, as they 
descended the stairs. 

“Tt’s little mair than nine o'clock,” 
replied Tibby. “We'll hae time to 
read out yon story.” 

And down they went to the glow- 
ing kitchen, where, seated on stools 
in the chimney-corner, they were 
soon ame in a tale of awful doings 
in an old Gothic castle, where in 
the night-time doors slammed mys- 
teriously in the dark corridor, and 
cries of a woman in distress were 
heard, and the shields on the walls 
resounded as if smitten by an unseen 
hand. 

The young clergyman and his wife 
were again alone. He approached 
her ; and as, alarmed by the unnatu- 
ral calmness of his manner, she seemed 
to regard the movement with a du- 
bious and shrinking look, he said,— 

“Do not fear your husband, He- 
len.” Then, after a pause, “ Helen, 
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I am a clergyman, a professed ser- 
vant of God; we will go and bow 
ourselves before Him; who knows 
what may happen ?” 

Extinguishing one of the lights, 
he took the other and went towards 
the door. She rose and followed 
him; and they proceeded together 
to their chamber. There he took 
her hand, and still holding it in his, 
they knelt down together at the bed- 
side. 

“O Father,” he at length began 
in a broken voice, “look down on 
Thy son and daughter here before 
Thee, who have none to go to but 
Thee. We are wretched, O God; 
Thou knowest all. In Thy exist- 
ence the woes of ages make not one 
pang. And we are but two poor 
young hearts; only two out of so 
many. Yet, O God, we are alive now; 
all else is unknown to us; this little 
moment of time is all we have. Take 
it not away, O God. O Thou infi- 
nite Spirit of the universe, if from 
afar Thou canst gather Thyself and 
listen to a voice like a man of flesh, 
hear and pity us. Bend, if it be Thy 
will, O Thou Ruler of spirits, the 
heart of this Thy daughter towards 
me, so that yet she may love me. If 
not, if Thou has otherwise deter- 
mined ——” 

He could say no farther; sobs 
choked him; and, starting up, he 
flung himself into a seat, his head 
resting on the back, while in a 
paroxysm of wild fury and grief 
these broken words escaped through 
his closed teeth, “ God—Helen— 
Prayer—a sceptic, and a priest!” 
Afraid, pale, speechless, tearless, the 
young wife stood by. 

There was little rest that night in 
that once dear room. From one of 
those snatches of horrid slumber into 
which he had at length fallen, and 
from which he was ever and anon 
roused by his own aching eye-sockets, 
the young clergyman awoke to find 
it clear morning. Through the leaves 
of the pear-tree which shaded the 
window, the sunshine came stream- 
ing in; and outside the birds were 
heard chirping about the eaves. His 
eye wandered through the room, a 
few hours ago the lighted scene of 
so much noisy misery, now wearing 
its quiet, disarranged morning look. 
Raising himself on his elbow, he 
gazed at the sleeper by his side. Her 
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face was slightly flushed ; her under 
eyelids, swept by their fair lashes, 
wore the veiny hue which follows 
weeping ; the breath went and came 
softly through her parted lips; and 
her Tight cae anne oa neck 
and pillow in long loose ringlets. 
Her sleep was gentle and profound. 
He gazed long at the unconscious 
breather, never more lovely than at 
this moment of sweet repose after 
sorrow. “ My poor Helen!” he at 
length said ; and bending down kissed 
her lips. Faintly she upheaved her 
two blue windows, still sleeping ; 
then, as they shut again, a frown or 
expression of pain passed over her 
countenance ; and she turned her 
cheek to the pillow with a sigh. 
“Even in sleep she hates me,” he 
said, tremulously. ‘“ Oh, Helen!” 
Ile rose, dressed himself, all save his 
hat, which was not in the room, and 
went out while she still slept. No 
one was astir in the manse. Unlock- 
ing the door, he walked into the open 
air, out at the garden-gate, and on 
andon. Striking out of the avenue 
into a path through a field on the 
left, he traversed the field, and was 
in the act of climbing over a paling 
to reach a cross-way which bounded 
it, when a man who was cutting turf 
on the other side of the bank raised 
his head, and, evidently surprised at 
the appearance of the clergyman 
abroad at such an hour and in such 
a guise, saluted him by discontinuing 
his work and touching his bonnet. 
The youth nodded, but did not 
speak ; and the man gazed with no 
little astonishment after him, till a 
swell of the ground hid him from 
view. 

About a mile from the manse of 
——, and ata part of the coast not 
much frequented, the sea formed a 
small bight among the rocks, which, 
although the shore in general was 
jagged and rocky, were here higher, 
and flung together in more romantic 
shapes than at any other part. One 
spot in this cove, especially, was cele- 
brated for its wild and dismal gran- 
deur. ‘This was where the surge, 
after dashing against many outer 
shelves and Siedealocinn masses of 
rock, rushed through a narrow open- 
ing into a circular pool or pot of un- 
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known depth, where at high tide the 
water, with a peer urple-green 
tinge, plashed lazily against the sides 
of the cliff, but at low tide might be 
heard roaring through a cavern 
which went far into the rock be- 
neath water-mark. From this pool, 
which from time immemorial had 
borne the name of Brownie’s Pot, 
the cliff rose sheer on all sides to an 
immense height, jutting out here and 
there into a few white and splintery 
abruptnesses, about which the sea- 
birds incessantly flew. Above, from 
the land side, a soft carpet of grass 
spread almost to the edge of the cliff; 
and the main point with the few 
tourists who visited the parish of 
was to stand or recline on this 
carpet at a safe distance from the 
precipice, some time after low water, 
and hearken, with the wide seabord 
in view, to the thundering of the 
tide into the Brownie’s Cave be- 
neath. 

It was in the direction of Brownie’s 
Cave that the man cutting turf saw 
the minister of the parish of 
walk without his hat on the long- 
remembered morning of the 6th of 
September, 18S—. That afternoon 
the body of the young clergyman 
was found floating at the foot of the 
cliffin Brownie’s Pot. It was brought 
out with some difficulty, and con- 
veyed to the nearest house. The 
countenance was much distorted, and 
there was a deep gash on the right 
temple. The corpse was privately 
buried before morning, in a grave 
dug among the hemlock-stalks, close 
by the wall, in an unoccupied corner 
of the churchyard, where the sexton 
used to throw his broken pieces of 
coffin. 

The widowed young wife returned 
to the city from which she had 
come. And the sun shone on that 
parish, and the linnet sang, ard the 
sea beat against the rocks, and men 
ploughed the land and whistled ; 
nevertheless, it remained from that 
hour overshadowed with a fear and 
a mystery, and the gusts of night 
swept aye mournfully over it, for 
that there the Lord had done a ter- 
rible thing, and an immature young 
soul had rushed upon its doom. 
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PROPOSED COMMERCIAL MISSION TO JAPAN. 


Some jealousy has recently been ex- 
cited, both in Germany and Holland, 
by a proposal, which originated with 
the press, to despatch a commercial 
mission from this country to Japan. 
But there exists no ground for any 
such feeling. ‘The object of the ne- 
gotiations into which it has been pro- 
posed to enter is, not to forestall the 
maritime nations of the Continent by 
first stepping forward and taking the 
lead, but to accomplish an enterprise 
which no one else seems disposed to 
undertake in a manner likely to en- 
sure success. And this will be made 
manifest hereafter, should the pre- 
sent ministers, under the influence of 
public opinion unequivocally de- 
clared, resolve upon throwing open to 
the industry of Europe one of the 
richest and most extensive markets 
in the farther East. 

To many persons the Japanese 
empire is a sort of fabulous land, 
where the Portuguese of old were 
supposed to have found their El- 
Dorado, and about which, in more 
modern times, Dutchmen have 
dreamed whilst sailing beyond the 
Golden Chersonese. And it deserves, 
in some respects, to be ranked among 
mythical regions; for, in pursuance 
of a policy originating with the 
Chinese, though never literally acted 
upon by them, it has contrived almost 
completely to sever itself from the 
social system of the world. In the 
execution of this design it has been 
greatly favoured by its geographical 
position. Moored at the farther ex- 
tremity of Asia, far out in the great 
Northern Pacific, the active agents 
of commerce have had little occasion 
to touch upon its shores,—from which 
they have been repelled, moreover, 
by the apprehension of inhospitable 
treatment. Still, from time to time, 
in the lapse of centuries, a few scat- 
tered adventurers, one after another, 
have broken through the established 
practice, and, in contempt of the 
imperial mandates, ventured to make 
their appearance in the port of 
Nangasaki, offering the sullen ex- 
clusives to exchange commodities 
with them, and receive them back 
like prodigals into the mansion of 
civilisation. We make in this matter 
little account of the Dutch, since the 


restricted intercourse they carry on 
with the Japanese is not that of state 
with state, but a wholly contemptible 
one, conducted by servile speculators, 
who consent to traffic in chains, and 
a great but barbarous government, 
rendered overbearing and insolent by 
the consciousness of power. 

Moral and political phenomena, 
however, appear wonderful only so 
long as they continue unexplained. 
We shall shew in what circumstances 
the exclusive system of the Japanese 
originated, and it will then, perhaps, 
be found, that although in their at- 
tempt to realise it they have displayed 
unusual pertinacity, both their mo- 
tives and their conduct are perfectly 
intelligible. Marco Polo was the 
first traveller who revealed to Europe 
the existence of those remote islands, 
against which the Tartar conquerors 
of Cathay sent immense naval arma- 
ments in vain. The inhabitants then, 
as now, were fierce and warlike, 
warmly attached to their national 
independence, and, unlike the slavish 
multitude of China, always ready to 
defend it at the peril of their lives. 
But Marco Polo himself was long 
regarded as a sort of legendary per- 
sonage, and his relations were con- 
founded with the fabulous tales of 
the poets, though he had the honour 
of suggesting to Columbus, whose 
genius could sympathise with his, the 
track which led to the discovery of a 
new world. 

After the death of this illustrious 
Venetian, Japan again retreated into 
the domains of darkness, and was no 
more heard of for nearly three cen- 
turies. Europe was too busy with 
its own ignorance to think of mari- 
time discovery. Theological disputa- 
tions devoured its energies, and in 
the great night of ages, as in the 
natural night, the few hours imme- 
diately preceding the dawn were the 
coldest and most obscure. At length, 
Vasco di Gama doubled the Cape of 
Storms, afterwards of Good Hope ; 
and the Portuguese, with a boldness 
of adventure which has had but few 
parallels, pushed their conquests and 
discoveries in the Eastern seas till, 
in the year 1542, Fortune conducted 
them to the golden shores of Japan. 

A trivial circumstance suggested to 
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them so early as the year 1549 vast 
schemes of ambition, which they 
forthwith sought to carry into effect. 
In the spring of that year a Japanese 
convert sailed in a Portuguese ship 
to Goa, where he was baptised and 
ordained. He represented his coun- 
trymen — truly, as it afterwards 
appeared —to be exceedingly well 
disposed to receive Christianity, and 
without much difficulty prevailed on 
the authorities of that settlement to 
send back with him on his return a 
number of missionaries, among whom 
was St. Francis Xavier, surnamed 
the Apostle of the Indies. 

A remarkable display of European 
avarice and lust of dominion now 
ensued. ‘The merchants and mis- 
sionaries of Portugal vied with each 
other in their zeal; the former for 
the acquisition of riches, the latter 
for the attainment of spiritual power, 
which has often been used as a means 
to the same end. Among the mer- 
cantile adventurers many settled in 
the country, married into the wealth- 
iest and noblest families, and thus 
acquired so extensive an influence, 
that they could dispose of their com- 
modities almost at any price they 
pleased. Immense fortunes were 
consequently realised in the space of 
a very few years, and a number of 
needy adventurers, who had pre- 
viously, at moderate profits, hawked 
their goods throughout the East, were 
suddenly transformed into so many 
princes. Nor were the ecclesiastics 
behind their secular brethren in suc- 
cess. Mammon reigned triumphantly 
over all, and during an interval— 
not, however, of long duration—no 
less than three hundred tons of gold 
were transported annually from Japan 
and Macao. 

They who are acquainted with the 
history of maritime enterprise know 
how great are the fluctuations which 
take place in the profits of merchants, 
and that the discoverers of a new 
market often sweep away a golden 
harvest, leaving comparatively mean 
gains to their successors. The vast 
profits of the Portuguese, therefore, 
will not surprise them ; neither will 
they regard as incredible what the 
Dutch relate, that, on certain articles 
of merchandise, as much as 5000 
per cent was sometimes made. But 
successful enterprise begets rivalry. 
No sooner had the first adventurers 
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laid open the field, than others, still 
more hardy, appeared to dispute it 
with them. It is worthy of remark, 
however, that in the history of the 
intercourse held by European nations 
with Japan, there is an obscure in- 
terval, extending over the first ten 
years of the seventeenth century, 
during which several unrecorded 
visits would appear, from some im- 
perfect hints occurring in writers of 
the period, to have been made to 
Firando. 

On these, seeing they are wrapt in 
uncertainty, it would be useless to 
dwell, especially as events enough 
remain on record to occupy all the 
limits and leisure we can at present 
bestow upon the subject. In the 
year 1598, William Adams, who had 

na master in the navy of Queen 
Elizabeth, sailed in a Dutch ship 
through the straits of Magellan into 
the Pacific, where, after undergoing 
great hardships, he was driven north- 
ward by a series of tempests, and ul- 
timately wrecked on the Japanese 
coast. At first, through the mis- 
representations of the Portuguese, he 
was treated harshly. ‘They saw very 
clearly what his coming boded, and 
though we may condemn their mo- 
rality, we must, while so doing, admit 
that they only did what most other 
trading nations would have done. 
Their crooked policy, nevertheless, 
availed them little. Adams, pos- 
sessing much practical knowledge, 
and experienced in the ways of man- 
kind, soon made himself useful to the 
Japanese, by building them ships 
after the English model, and other- 
wise giving proof of a capacity to 
further their interests as a people. 
He rose, consequently, in favour at 
court, and was at length held in such 
esteem by the emperor, that he be- 
stowed on him a rich estate, and 
sought by all means to attach him to 
his service. Still Adams, who had 
left behind him a wife and children 
in England, desired earnestly to re- 
turn home. and frankly made known 
his feelings. The emperor, while 
refusing this request—upon the 
ground, it would seem, that his as- 
sistance was necessary to promote the 
maritime interests of Japan—granted 
him permission to invite both his 
countrymen the English and his late 
employers the Dutch to open up a 
trade with every part of the empire. 
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At the time of which we speak, 
however, the system of exclusion had 
never been thought of. All nations 
were welcomed in Japan, and the 
mariners of that country, naturally 
daring, carried on an active inter- 
course with the Hindu Chinese com- 
munities and the various groups of 
the Indian Archipelago. Instead of 
crippling the fades by an arbitrary 
interference with the art of ship- 
building, the government, as we have 
seen, sought to introduce improve- 
ments by imitating foreign models, 
so that there then existed no reasons 
for suspecting that the Japanese 
islands would not continue to be 
swayed by the common laws of civi- 
lisation, and advance with the rest of 
mankinc. 

Adams was not fortunate in the 
channels he selected through which 
to transmit his letters, either to the 
English or Dutch East India Com- 
pany. He would appear to have 
written either towards the close of 
1605, or in the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year ; but his missives went 
wandering about the a 
until 1609, when falling into the 
hands of the Dutch authorities at 
Batavia, they at length produced the 
desired effect, for a ship, laden with 
rich merchandise, was immediately 
despatched, and reached Firando on 
the Ist of July. 

During the previous year, Captain 
John Saris, then principal of the 
English factory at Bantam, seems to 
have received some intelligence of 
Adams's situation and influence in 
Japan, whether by letter or mere 
report is not known; but in what- 
ever way the facts of the case came 
to his knowledge, he would seem, on 
his return to England, to have pro- 
jected a voyage to that country, and 
to have obtained letters of recom- 
mendation from King James I. with 
that view. He sailed on the 17th 
of April, 1611, and reaching Java 
after many perils and adventures in 
the course of the following year, 
found there one of the letters of 
William Adams, which strengthened 
him in his design. Accordingly in 
1613, he arrived with the first Eng- 
lish ship in Japan, and commenced 
that intercourse which, though in- 
terrupted for more than two centu- 
ries, may yet, by a bold and judici- 
ous diplomacy, be conyerted into a 
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source of national wealth to us, and 
of civilisation and enlightenment to 
the Japanese. 

Captain Saris found the chief of 
Firando, whom he dignifies with the 
name of King, exceedingly well dis- 
posed to enter into commercial rela- 
tions with the English ; though the 
Dutch, who had preceded us, and 
exceedingly dreaded the loss of the 
market, put in practice all their ac- 
customed arts to create a prejudice 
against the new-comers. It is satis- 
factory, however, to observe, that 
the people of Japan quickly dis- 
cerned the difference between our 
rivals and us, and gave ample evi- 
dence of the superior confidence they 
put in our probity and honour. Ne- 
vertheless, it soon appeared that the 
Portuguese had for the time spoiled 
the trade. Our merchandise, though 
greatly admired, sold but slowly. 
There had, in fact, been a glut of 
European goods, and it was only by 
degrees that the taste for useful com- 
modities could be revived, together 
with the resolution to give adequate 
— for them. The factory we 
1ad established at Firando continued 
in existence ten years, that is, from 
1613 to 1623, when, through the 
negligence and apathy of the East 
India Company, it was voluntarily 
abandoned. 

We now look back with extreme 
surprise at this act of a commercial 
body which ought better to have un- 
derstood its interest, as well as those 
of the country at large. But the 
East India Company then partook of 
the slothfulness which had seized 
upon the government and the whole 
people of England. There was nei- 
ther vigour in the administration nor 
enterprise in the subject. James I. 
was too busy in writing Counterblasts 
against Tobacco, in investigating the 
subject of Demonology and Witch- 
craft, in entertaining his hungry 
minions from the North, and in 
staining the scaffold with the best 
and bravest blood of our country, to 
think of extending the circle of our 
foreign trade. The lull which pre- 
ceded the great political tempest may 
be said to have begun. People 
were sharpening their wits and their 
swords, though, peas unconsci- 
ously, for domestic broils, and looked 
with disdain on the humble profits of 
trade. Raleigh's distinguished ge- 
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nius failed to inspire with enthusiasm 
the craven spirit of the Truck- 
ling to the Spaniards at home, we, in 
Japan, permitted the majesty of 
Great Britain to be eclipsed by a 
knot of knavish Dutchmen, to whom 
we relinquished a market which, in 
our hands, might still have been pro- 
lific of innumerable advantages, mo- 
ral and commercial. 

But from the first the East India 
Company had regarded the trade of 
Japan from an entirely false point 
of view, esteeming it cong | as a 
means of throwing open that of 
China. It is curious to observe the 
revolutions brought about in these 
matters by time. We may shortly, 
perhaps, should the present govern- 
ment carry out the intentions which 
it is understood to entertain, chiefly 
value the privileges we have ac- 
quired in China as a means of open- 
ing to us the commerce of Japan. 
Or, if this be too much to say, at 
least it will be acknowledged, that 
among the principal benefits we are 
likely to derive from our intercourse 
with China, will be the hold it must 
inevitably give us on the vast popu- 
lations lying to the east and south 
of it. 

When by our own fault we bad lost 
the J a trade, we began to regret 
our folly and precipitance, and four- 
teen years later sought to remedy 
the mischief. In 1637, the fleet under 
Lord Weddel, touched at Nangasaki, 
where an attempt was made to open 
negotiations, but without success. 
The conspiracy of the Portuguese, 
magnified and filled with imaginary 
horrors by the Dutch, had deeply 
alarmed the Japanese government, 
and rendered it to the last degree 
jealous of foreigners. How far we 
were implicated in the misrepresent- 
ations of the day, to which our most 
persevering rivals gave currency, it 
is now impossible to discover, with- 
out a minute study of the native an- 
nals of Japan, which, after all, from 
their brevity and imperfection, might 
not enable us to clear up the mat- 
ter. Certain it is that Lord Wed- 
del’s visit was ineffectual. The rea- 
son, which at that time it would have 
been difficult to supply, has since 
been made plain by events, for the 
Japanese were then on the eve of 
that unparalleled persecution which 
extinguished Christianity in their 
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empire. Even the presence of the 
Dutch, servile and submissive as 
they were, excited suspicion, which 
they afterwards in great part allayed, 
by co-operating with the native 
rinces in the extermination of their 
yrethren in religion. The record of 
this infamous crime has been pre- 
served by their own historian, who 
blushes in consigning it to posterity. 
Decency as well as humanity forbids 
our entering into the details of those 
fearful transactions, during which 
several hundred thousand persons 
perished. On storming the great 
fortress in the rebellion of Sima- 
bara, the imperial forces, after mount- 
ing the battlements, waded ankle 
deep in the blood of the Christians, 
who gave their conquerors the exam- 
ple of a defence unequalled in the 
annals of Japan. But when this last 
struggle for liberty of conscience had 
terminated, the light which had 
dawned upon those islands from the 
west was supposed to be quenched 
in blood; and in reality, there has 
never been any open profession of 
Christianity in the whole country 
from that day to this. 

It is ss intelligible why at 
such an epoch the Japanese govern- 
ment should be jealous of any Christ- 
ian powers, whose representatives 
made their appearance in formidable 
numbers on the coast; since, con- 
scious of their own sanguinary de- 
signs, they naturally feared lest their 
secret should transpire and excite 
the active sympathy of Christendom. 
The Dutch, moreover, are known to 
have exerted all their influence to 
exclude us from the country. Of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese they 
had now ceased to entertain any 
dread, but, by a sort of political pre- 
sentiment, they looked with alarm 
on the slightest approach of that 
power which was afterwards to hum- 
ble their flag on every sea, and to 
chase them with ignominy from their 
dominion over the islands. What 
we ultimately restored to them, we 
restored through magnanimity ; and 
our reward, just as might have been 
expected, has been unquenchable en- 


mity. 

However; at the period of the 
seventeenth century to which we 
have referred, the step we took to 
renew with Japan the intercourse 
we had ourselves interrupted proved 
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unavailing; as did likewise the at- 
tempt we afterwards made in 1673. 
But this time the Japanese stated 
their reasons. Charles II. had mar- 
ried a princess of Portugal, which, 
wae to their views of policy, 
melted the two nations into one, or, 
at least, made us the inheritors of 
the quarrels and antipathies of the 
Portuguese. Our envoys were there- 
fore dismissed, civilly Toa firmly, 
and thenceforward, during a long 

riod of time, Japan appears to have 

n wholly omitted from our politi- 
cal and commercial calculations, as 
well as from those of all other civil- 
ised communities. 

At this point of our rapid sum- 
mary of events, it may not be out of 
place to offer a few remarks on the 
country and nation whose trade we 
thus capriciously sacrificed; for it 
appears to be aan of no man- 
ner of doubt that, had we employed 
able envoys, we might have dispelled 
the prejudices of the Japanese go- 
vernment, and recovered the ground 
we had lost. 

The empire of Japan, enjoying a 
temperate climate, and blessed for 
the most part with a fertile soil, con- 
sists of a large cluster of islands, 
greatly varying in size and figure. 
We abandon to geographers the mi- 
nute description of them, but may 
observe in general, that they SS 
a remarkably indented line of coast, 
with innumerable bays and harbours, 
and every possible inducement to 
a sea-faring life. At one time the 
greater islands, owing to the preva- 
tence of destructive wars, were re- 
markable for their unproductiveness. 
Forests abounding in wild beasts, 
though not for the most part of the 
carnivorous kinds, covered vast tracts 
in the interior, where numbers of 
the rural population subsisted on the 

roduce of the chace. These facts 

ave been inadvertently introduced 
by some writers into their descrip- 
tions of the empire at a later period, 
when the obstacles to improvement 
having been removed, iculture 
had been brought to much perfec- 
tion, put woods and forests to flight, 
and in many cases carried its tri- 
umphs to the very summits of the 
mountains. The obstacles to which 
allusion has been made were these : 
Formerly the empire of Japan, 
though} nominally under one head, 
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was divided, like France in the mid- 
dle ages, between a number of petty 
princes, who, too strong for subordi- 
nation and too weak for independ- 
ence, maintained a perpetual struggle 
among themselves, and frequently 
entered into leagues to resist the 
crown. Under favourable circum- 
stances this order of things might 
have ripened into a confederation of 
free states, but by a fatality com- 
mon throughout the East, every 
thing tended to strengthen the im- 
perial authority and crush the smaller 
chiefs, until about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century the latter 
were completely reduced to subjec- 
tion. Nor was this, under the cir- 
cumstances of the country, to be la- 
mented. ‘The prevalence of anarchy 
forbade all improvement. But as 
soon as the imperial authority had 
acquired a complete and undisputed 
ascendancy, all classes of the popu- 
lation applied themselves to indus- 
trious pursuits, and the condition of 
the whole empire was rapidly ame- 
liorated. We must not, however, 
while acknowledging this fact, omit 
all allusion to another, which may 
in many respects be regarded as more 
important; namely, that when the 
country was divided between many 
petty princes, each chief displayed a 
strong desire to offer more induce- 
ments than his neighbours to fo- 
reign merchants to trade with his 
ports, or settle in his dominions : so 
that, had Japan continued to be bro- 
ken up into small principalities, as it 
was when Europeans first landed 
there, much greater progress would 
have been made in foreign inter- 
course and internal civilisation. 
With respect to the commercial re- 
sources of the country, which few 
haveexamined and fewer still have un- 
derstood, it will not appear surprising 
that extravagant and contradictory 
notions should prevail. One of the 
leading organs of the continental 
press, The Augsburgh Gazette, recently 
attempted to shew, in opposition to 
The Morning Chronicle and The 
Times, first, that Japan is incapaci- 
tated by nature from making any 
great progress in commerce ; and, se- 
cond, that if this were not the case, 
the character of the nation is so hos- 
tile to strangers, that no reasonable 
hope can exist of overcoming their 
disinclination. Almost as a matter 
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of course the German journal ap- 
ylauded the exclusive system, view- 
ing it rather as a measure of prudence 
than as an effort of barbarism. But 
we know from what feelings such 
theories proceed. Great Britain is 
regarded, throughout the whole 
world, as the apostle of commerce 
and freedom ; and it is observed, 
that wherever she has extensive deal- 
ings, a new system of thinking and 
acting is, almost of necessity, intro- 
duced : that the subjects of a despotic 
government should view such a 
process with dislike is perfectly 
natural. 

But what, when properly exa- 
mined, has Japan gained by its ex- 
clusive system? Have its institu- 
tions been beneficially developed ? 
Have the arts of polished life made 
great progress there? Is the go- 
vernment powerful? Are the people 
happy? Do they concur with their 
rulers in thinking that foreigners 
ought to be repelled from their 
shores, and that their own condition 
would be deteriorated by their in- 
tercourse with various merchants 
from the west ? 

Whether with or without reason, 
the inhabitants of Japan earnestly 
desire their government to lay aside 
its antiquated maxims, and permit 
them to re-enter the circle of human 
brotherhood. Experience has taught 
them that the welfare of the people 
is often based on a different founda- 
tion from the power of the rulers. 
It may possibly suit the existing 
nasty to keep, as far as possible, the 
citizens of the empire from coming 
in contact with the innovating races 
of Christendom, who, in many cases 
at least, look with scorn on the past, 
and are eager, by the overthrow of 
worn-out systems, to open them- 
selves a way to superior prosperity. 
But the industrious classes, there as 
elsewhere, seem to haye made the 
discovery that governors are not al- 
ways the best friends of the governed. 
There is, after all, such a thing as 
common sense in Japan, where men, 
capable of thinking, have convinced 
themselves, that if there ever existed 
a reason for banishing and excluding 
the Portuguese, and all other Eu- 
ropeans along with them, it has long 
ago ceased to deserve any considera- 
tion, because the maxims of policy 
by which, in the sixteenth and seyen- 
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teenth centuries, European communi- 
ties were regulated, have now become 
obsolete. It seems to them, there- 
fore, that their material interests are 
sacrificed to a superannuated notion. 
They find themselves in possession 
of numerous articles, both natural 
and artificial, of which they have no 
need, and would be glad to exchange 
for others superabundant in Europe, 
but rare or not at all known among 
them. This fact they render evident 
by a thousand indications ; by crowd- 
ing round European vessels whenever 
they touch upon their shores, and, in 
spite of the incredible risks they are 
su d to run, bartering and traf- 
ficking with the strangers. 

It is not, we may be sure, to a pa- 
ternal policy that they attribute the 
hostility of their government, but to 
a passion for crude despotism, which 
is always more practicable among 
simple and secluded people than 
among races excited by emulation, or 
urged into reforms by enlightened 
and alluring theories. For, practi- 
cally, what advantage do they reap 
from the interdiction of intercourse 
with strangers? Are they not urged 
by a natural impulse towards the de- 
velopement of manufacturing indus- 
try, and to produce innumerable 
articles of which they are forbidden to 
dispose? Is it not by stealth that 
they forward to Europe some of the 
finest specimens of their ingenuity ? 
A German pee may, doubtless, 
regard with complacency the ob- 
stacles to social improvement, created 
by the Japanese government, because 
they remind him of similar con- 
trivances in his own enlightened 
country, where both the souls and 
bodies of men move in fetters; but 
we who have, at least, achieved the 
privilege of speaking our minds as 
we please, look with pity on the 
citizens of a state who can neither 
sell what they fabricate nor even fa- 
bricate what they please, and who 
are so far from being allowed to ex- 
press their own opinions, that it is 
death to be detected in possession of 
certain repositories of new ideas. 

However, though the industry of 
the Japanese is greatly cramped, the 
still possess abundant materials, both 
natural and artificial, for carrying on 
a large and lucrative trade with 
foreign nations. To enumerate all 
the productions of the country would 
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be tedious, but we may glance at two 
or three of the principal, merely to 
shew how erroneous are the ideas to 
which some foreign journals have 
recently attempted to give currency. 
The Japanese, they say, are a poor 
people, with whom to trade would 

unprofitable. But how has this 
conclusion been arrived at? Why, 
forsooth, by studying the diplomatic 
note addressed by the court of Yedo 
to the Russian envoy, in 1805, in 
which the poverty of the empire is 
insisted on as a reason for declining 
to enter into commercial relations 
with so wealthy and powerful a state 
as that of the czar. But can it be 


difficult to comprehend the reason of 


such misrepresentations ? Facts have 
since come to light which prove that 
the Japanese government has long 
felt extreme dread of Russia, which, 
by pushing its conquests along the 
whole northern zone of Asia, has too 
clearly revealed ite intention of sub- 
jugating in turn al! its weaker neigh- 
bours. The covrt of Yedo, in its 
profound policy, resembles the os- 
trich, labouring to render its opu- 
lence invisible by spreading before it 
a small diplomatic note. At so 
r a device the Russian agent 
aughed heartily, though not having 
been instructed to employ any other 
means than those of persuasion, he 
feigned satisfaction, and departed. 
evertheless, the natural resources 
of Japan, with which Europe became, 
in part, at least, acquainted during 
the period of Portuguese ascendancy 
in the East, cannot be concealed from 
the world. It is known that the 
great island of Nipon abounds with 
mines of gold, the working of which 
has long been regulated by imperial 
rescripts. The principles upon which 
the court bases its economical policy 
have been differently stated. Ac- 
cording to some, it is apprehended 
that the ore in the mines may, in the 
course of time, become exhausted, 
and leave the — dependent for 
gold upon supplies from foreign 
countries, while others assign a con- 
trary reason, alleging that the real 
fear is lest, from its extreme abun- 
dance, that precious metal should 
come to be of little value. Between 
these parties we shall not attempt to 
decide. The fact meanwhile is, that 
gold is plentiful in Japan, where it 
enters largely into the circulating 
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medium, and is lavishly employed in 
utensils and ornaments. 

In regard to the silver mines, the 

apprehensions of scarcity appear to 
be better founded. Formerly, ingots 
of this metal constituted the most 
ordinary instrument of exchange, and 
were carried by the Japanese traders 
to all parts of the Indian Archipe- 
lago, to Cochin-China, Siam, and the 
smaller kingdoms on the Malay pen- 
insula. It was, and still is, coined 
into money, though the practice has 
always been common of chopping off 
my from the bars, to be used in 
iecu of coins. In small transactions, 
copper money is employed. With 
this sort of medium the government 
seems not to interfere, the copper not 
being minted, but merely cast into 
small, round pieces, with a hole in 
the middle, by which they are strung 
into hundreds and thousands, repre- 
senting a certain weight. 

There are two kinds of copper in 
Japan, one extremely coarse and of 
comparatively little value, the other 
of the finest possible quality, and 
richly impregnated with particles of 
gold. The second sort is so ductile 
and malleable, that it is used in the 
most delicate works in lieu of the 
superior metals. Both the Dutch 
and Chinese are always anxious that 
a large portion of their exported car- 
goes should consist of Japanese cop- 
per, on which, wherever they dispose 
of it, they make large profits. 

Another production of the Japan- 
ese islands is coal, to which, in former 
times, little importance was attached 
by the foreign traders to Japan, 
though, were we to succeed in obtain- 
ing a footing in that country, we 
should probably set a higher value 
on it than on any thing else found 
in the whole empire. Respecting 
its quality, no information has been 
obtained. We know, however, that 
it is plentiful, and that the fields ex- 
tend over nearly the whole of the 
northern provinces, where it would 
seem to constitute the only fuel used 
by the inhabitants. Popular tradi- 
tion speaks of a mountain wholly 
composed of coal, which taking fire 
some centuries ago, became a vol- 
cano, and has ever since continued 
burning. In what circumstances the 
story originated it might now be dif- 
ficult to discover. ‘The whole group 
of islands, however, is evidently of a 
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volcanic formation, nearly every 
where rising into sharp and lofty 
cones, from which smoke and flame 
perpetually issue. In many places 
we find the craters of extinct volea- 
noes, with clefts and vast caverns, 
from which is obtained an inex- 
haustible supply of sulphur. 

But notwithstanding that the ge- 
neral character of the country is 
mountainous, a sufficiency of level 
land is found to be applied to the 
cultivation of rice, which is confess- 
edly the best in Asia, and, upon 
comparison, will probably be found 
to yield in no respects to the finest 
from Carolina. During the period 
of the civil wars, when agriculture 
was greatly neglected, Japan scarcely 
raised a sufficient quantity of fice, or 
any other grain, for native consump- 
tion, but since the complete esta- 
blishment of internal peace, a great 
change and numerous improvements 
have been effected; so that if its 
ports were thrown open to-morrow, 
an immense supply might there be 
obtained, both of rice and flour. 
The progress made by the Japanese 
in the culture of the soil may be 
adduced as a proof that they are not 
a stationary people. When the 
Jesuits first arrived, their agriculture 
was of the rudest description, so that 
thousands were driven to have re- 
course to the wild herbs spontane- 
ously produced by the earth, while 
the finest lands lay fallow. At pre- 
sent, wherever cultivation is prac- 
ticable, the whole group resembles a 
garden. ‘The sides of the mountains 
are cultivated in terraces, which rise 
one above another to the very sum- 
mit, and present the most luxuriant 
picture upon which the eye can re- 
pose. 

In the south nearly all the fruits 
of the tropics are found in abun- 
dance, while the northern provinces 
greatly resemble in their productions 
the less favoured climates of Europe. 
For the olive, and we believe the 
vine also, Japan is indebted to the 
Jesuits. When the latter was intro- 
duced seems not to be exactly known, 
but they would appear to have 
brought the former along with them 
so early as the middle of the sixteenth 
century ; so that whenever a Japanese 
looks upon that tree of peace, he must, 
we should think, remember the good 
fathers with a feeling of pleasure. 
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On the most recent visit of the 
English, several natives expressed a 
wish to obtain a few grains of the 
rice of India, that they might make 
an experiment on its cultivation, but 
were afraid to accept at the same 
time of a number of European seeds 
which were offered them, lest upon 
the growth of the plants they should 
be discovered to have held intercourse 
with foreigners; and on that ac- 
count, be fined or put to death. In 
the case of the rice there was no 
danger, because, though the grains 
might be smaller, or otherwise ex- 
hibit some slight differences, sufficient 
grounds would not exist for institut- 
ing a criminal process against them. 

Among the articles which enter 
into the trade of Japan with China, 
several extremely curious ones are 
enumerated; for example, red and 
yellow pearls, and an artificial imi- 
tation of the edible birds’ nests, on 
which the Chinese set so high a value. 
No country in the world, perhaps, 
could export so large a quantity of 
ambergris, together with many other 
ingredients used in the manufacture 
of costly perfumes. Valuable ma- 
terials for dyeing, also, with the most 
beautiful varnishes and hemp, and 
a variety of salt provisions, enter 
into the exports of Japan, which 
would take in return almost all the 
goods of Europe and India. 

Its sword-blades, if we may rely 
on the testimony of the Dutch, 
excel in edge and temper those 
of Damascus itself; but they are 
among the articles the exporta- 
tion of which is prohibited, though 
some few rare specimens, smuggled 
at great risk on board the Dutch 
ships, are exhibited in the Royal 
Museum at the Hague. 

The writer in The Augsburgh 
Gazette, to whose lucubrations we 
have already referred, conceives it to 
be very greatly for the interest of 
the Dutch to oppose the commercial 
views of Great Britain. From 
this observation it might, perhaps, 
be inferred that the trade of our 
neighbours with that empire is a 
thing of considerable magnitude, con- 
ducted on a liberal footing, and pecu- 
liarly honourable to the people who 
alone, among Europeans, are per- 
mitted to visit that country. But 
what is the actual state of the case? 
There exists, properly speaking, no 
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intercourse between Holland and 
Japan. Eleven Dutchmen, without 
wives or servants, are suffered to 
vegetate from year to year on a 
diminutive artificial islet, built like a 
breakwater, at a short distance from 
the shore, in the harbour of Nan- 
gasaki. Here, imprisoned and treated 
like criminals, that is to say, with 
every sort of contumely and indig- 
nity, the Dutchmen ply their con- 
temptible traffic, overlooked, snub- 
bed, insulted, trampled upon by the 
meanest of the Japanese function- 
aries. The Jews in Europe during 
the middle ages were not subjected 
to more ignominious treatment. ‘The 
chief of the factory, some years 

0, took along with him his young 
wife from Batavia. On her arrival 
she was constrained to submit to 
personal examination like a man, and 
afterwards, as soon as the imperial 
pleasure could be known, was re-em- 
barked with her child and nurse, and 
transported, like a malefactor, back to 
Java. The Governor of Nangasaki 
thinks, apparently, that the admission 
of European or Javanese wives 
would diminish the demand for the 
native article, the captive Iollanders 
being at present compelled to con- 
nect themselves, in some fleeting kind 
of matrimony, with the least reput- 
able females of Japan, who alone are 
suffered to live with or serve them. 
Even these wretched creatures are 
the victims of perpetual persecution, 
not being suffered to bring forth 
children or die on the island. When 
near their confinement, or on their 
death-bed, they are seized by the 
— and carried, perhaps in their 
ast agonies, to die on the main land. 
The children are educated and the 
corpses buried at the expense of the 
Dutch, who may be said to be almost 
equally ignorant of the fate of both. 

We should be glad to know, there- 
fore, whether or not Holland has 
great reason to be proud of the ex- 
ception made in its favour by Japan! 

e mean, of course, with reference 
to European nations, because the 
Chinese enjoy still greater privileges, 
being allowed to send annually twelve 
junks to Nangasaki, while the Dutch 
are restricted to two vessels. But the 
Celestials themselves would appear to 
receive little more dignified treat- 
ment than the Dutchmen, though 
allowed to reside on shore in a small 
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quarter of the town appropriated ex- 
clusively to them. ‘Through these 
poor caitiffs the broadcloths of Eng- 
and and the piece-goods of Hindu- 
stan find their way,.in very small 
quantities, into the Japanese empire, 
which, if delivered from the villan- 
ous system of restriction that now 
oppresses it, would multiply its con- 
sumption ten thousand fold. 

But then comes the question, Is it 
probable, since all attempts hitherto 
made have failed, that a commercial 
mission despatched at this moment 
would be crowned with success? If 
properly organised and conducted by 
an able man, we make no doubt of 
it. Look at the circumstances under 
which Englishmen have made their 
appearance in Japan ever since the 
reign of Charles II. Cook's ex- 
pedlition sailed down the eastern coast 
of Nipon after the death of the 
great navigator, but sought to enter 
into no negotiations. ‘Twelve years 
later Captain Colnet, in a vessel of 
400 tons, did all, perhaps, that a 
— individual could do; but 

ing invested with no public au- 
thority, could hardly have been ex- 
pected to carry his point. The same 
remark may be applied to the efforts 
made in 1803, 1813, and 1818, though, 
on the last occasion, the Japanese 
government long hesitated before it 
reiterated its refusal. Captain Pelew’s 
enterprise in 1808 can only be re- 
ferred to as an untoward afiair. Ie 
attempted little, and achieved no- 
thing ; and the same thing, we fear, 
will have to be repeated as often as 
naval officers shall be despatched, 
uncontrolled, on such services. 

When the whole history of our 
intercourse with Japan, or rather of 
our non-intercourse, comes to be ex- 
amined, the discovery is made that 
we have neglected that valuable 
market altogether. Not a single 
diplomatic mission has ever been 
sent thither, nor has any step 
been taken that could have led us to 
hope for success. However weak or 
pitiful the Japanese government may 
be, it could not be expected to re- 
linquish its hereditary policy at the 
summons of a mere sea-captain in a 
vessel little larger than a boat, for 
the craft in which Captain Gordon 
visited Yedo in 1818 was only of 
fifty-six tons burden; yet being a 
shrewd man, of affable temper and 
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pleasant manners, he was within an 
ace of effecting his purpose. At the 
requisition of a hos clipper, the 
sovereign of Japan consented to re- 
consider the laws of his empire; and 
though he at last determined to abide 
by them, he manifestly came to that 
resolution with reluctance. Had a 
judicious envoy been there in his 
stead in a first-rate line-of-battle 
ship, with a frigate and two or three 
war-steamers, the imperial decision 
would no doubt have been different. 
Not that such a force could ovcrawe 
the emperor—the supposition is ridi- 
culous; but, from the magnificence 
of the mission, he would infer the 
greatness of the country by which it 
was sent, his pride would be soothed, 
and, finding himself appealed to like 
a great monarch, he would think it 
for his dignity and credit to yield. 
This, at least, is the point of view in 
which the press of this country con- 
templates the proposed mission to 
Japan. ‘There is among us no idea 
of employing brute force in order to 
extort a permission to trade, but, 
knowing the character of Oriental 
princes, aware of their veneration for 
pomp and splendour, we conceive it 
would be well worth the while of 
Great Britain to employ some portion 
of its navy to enlarge incalculably 
the commerce of the country. 

But should the thing be deter- 
mined on, we would deprecate most 
earnestly the idea of selecting either 
a naval or military man to conduct 
the business of the mission. ‘This 
would be imprudent on many grounds. 
In the first place, such diplomatists 
are too apt to infuse into political 
transactions the uncouth manners 
of the camp or quarter-deck ; and if 
they avoided this error, as in many 
cases they doubtless might, there 
would still, in the second place, be 
the objection arising from the very 
nature of their professions, which the 
emperor might suppose to convey a 
menace, 

The individual sent out as our 
envoy ought to be a statesman ac- 
quainted with the laws, history, cha- 
racter, and manners of the Japanese, 
and in other respects qualified to 
win upon their good feelings. The 
magnificence of his position would 
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ensure him a hearing ; and if he used 
his aegeeannens fully, there would 
scarcely be a chance of failure. The 
history of our Indian empire, to which 
the continental writers refer with a 
sneer, would in no way interfere with 
his diplomacy. He might challenge 
the court of Yedo to scrutinise it; 
and with still greater confidence he 
might point to the Chinese war, 
during which, when the scentre of a 
vast empire was laid at our feet we 
refused to pick it up, and contented 
ourselves with the cession of a barren 
rock, and permission to trade as mer- 
chants. It might be further proved 
that we seek not the multiplication 
of colonies and dependencies; and 
in lieu of making imperial settle- 
ments, even when surrounded by the 
most powerful incentives, we content 
ourselyes with naval stations and 
emporiums, as at Labuan, on the 
north-west coast of Kalamantan. In 
the course of the negotiation, how- 
ever, should the introduction of un- 
leasant topics be found advisable, 
he might allude to the facility with 
which we could take possession of 
Quelpart’s Island, and from thence 
command the whole coasting trade 
and external relations of Japan. 
This topic would, of course, be kept 
in the back-ground until every other 
should have been dwelt on in vain ; 
though, as a last resource, it might 
be made to tell. Still we by no 
means expect that it would be needed, 
because, considering the position now 
occupied by Great Britain, and the 
character she every where enjoys in 
Asia, our persuasion is that Japan 
would cheerfully accede to our re- 
quest, and save us the trouble of 
lengthened arguments. Atall events, 
a case has been clearly made out in fa- 
vour of trying the experiment, which, 
if brought to a fortunate issue, would 
provide a vast outlet for British 
manufactures, and tend at the same 
time to enrich us and civilise the 
Japanese empire. It is earnestly to 
be hoped, therefore, that ministers 
will take the matter into considera- 
tion, more especially as the idea, 
though originating with the press, 
has been unequivocally adopted by 
public opinion. 
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THE LORD-MAYOR AND LORD-MAYOR’S DAY. 


We shall be very sorry indeed to 
behold the day when lord-mayors 
are altogether out of fashion. We 
entertain a sincere respect for the re- 
presentatives of Whittington and his 
Cat, Walworth and his mace—and 
Beckford and his speech. We look 
upon Carroll as a second Cimon ; and 
think of him in the way that Pope 
thought of Thorold :— 


“Twas on that day when Thorold, rich 
and grave, 

Like Cimon triumph’d both on land and 
wave— 

Pomps without guilt of bloodless swords 
and maces, 

Glad chains, warm furs, broad banners, 
and broad faces.” 


(There's a poet for putting much 
into a small compass !)—Like a City 
apprentice of the Jin Vin school, we 
look upon the lord-mayor as next in 
importance to the queen herself. 
There is no putting us out of conceit 
with the honourable importance of 
the office, though the Court of Com- 
mon Council has not been of late 
years scrupulously careful in con- 
sidering the character of the person 
next in rotation for the honours of 
the chair. An uncertain sort of re- 
putation seems to have carried weight 
with the larger body of that very 
varied constituency— nor could a 
surer way be found for bringing the 
office, nay, the corporation itself, into 
contempt, than by selecting an indi- 
vidual for the chair whose character, 
to say the least of it, is a little under 
a cloud. But Carroll is a proper 
choice—a real old English carroll, 
as he is, or as Mr. Sandys would call 
him, a Christmas Carol—and a very 
good one too. 

We have a liking for a lord-mayor, 
one who is every foot a mayor 
(inches in lord-mayors are altogether 
out of the question). Thus, for in- 
stance, Henry Fitz-Alwin, the first 
lord-mayor, continued mayor from 
the first of Richard I. till the fif- 
teenth of King John, which was 
twenty-four years and more. Ni- 
cholas Faringdon, a goldsmith, has 
— hisname to the two great wards, 

‘aringdon Within and Faringdon 





Without—nearly a fourth of the 
whole City. William Walworth, a 
stock-fishmonger by trade, has im- 
mortalised his name, and the valour 
of the City, by the knock on the 
head which he gave Wat Tyler. 
Richard Whittington, a mercer, and 
three times lord-mayor, has a repu- 
tation as lasting as our penny chap- 
books—and one that is known, not 
only 


“Far as loud Bow’s stupendous bells 
resound,” 


but beyond the bars and liberties of 
the City. Henry Barton, a skinner, 
was the first who attended to the 
lighting of the City, and “ ordained 
lanthorns with lights to be hanged 
out on the winter evening betwixt 
All-Hallowtide and Candlemas.” Si- 
mon Eyre, a draper, was the lord- 
mayor who built the Leadenhall 
(hence the market of that name), as 
a garner for the City. John Nor- 
man, draper, was the first mayor that 
was rowed to Westminster by water, 
for before his time (1453) they rode 
on horseback. Sir John Sha, gold- 
smith, was the first who kept his 
feast in the Guildhall, for before his 
time (1501) the dinner was given in 
either the Grocers’ Hall or the Hall 
of the Merchant Tailors. This Sir 
John Sha also added a kitchen to 
the conveniences at Guildhall: he 
was, therefore, in some people’s think- 
ing, the first lord-mayor who fully 
understood the duties and obligations 
of his office. 


‘* Great men have been among us,” 


a citizen may sing with Wordsworth. 
Our London lord-mayors have come 
of a goodly race—our London ap- 
prentices. 


** For at the siege of Tours in France 
They shewed themselves brave En- 
glishmen ; 
At Bullen, too, they did advance 
St. George’s lusty standard then. 
Let Tourine, Tournay, and those towns 
That good King Henry nobly won, 
Tell London's prentices’ renowns, 
And of the deeds of them there done.” 


But if we begin to prattle about 
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London apprentices, we shall get as 
garrulous as old John Stow, in his 
celebrated chapter on the “ Honour 
of Citizens, and Worthiness of Men 
in the same.” 


** Seek all the world ahout, 
And you shall hardly find 
A man in valour to exceed 
A prentice’ gallant mind.” 


We have other matter, indeed, to 
talk about,— 
‘** For I'd be loth 
To cut my coat above my cloth — 
My subject is the City ;” 


as a poet within Temple Bar sung 
of a lord-mayor’s day when Eliza- 
beth was queen. 

The city of London and good liv- 
ing, a@ common councilman and a 
sirloin, a sheriff and a second helping, 
an alderman and a tureen of turtle, 
and a lord-mayor and plenty to eat, 
seem inseparable companions. You 
cannot think of a common hall with- 
out an uncommon dinner, or a lord- 
mayor living, like George ITT., on a 
boiled neck of mutton and turnips. 
Barons of beef, and whole hogs bar- 
bacued—quantity and quality both— 
belong by descent to the civic chair. 
As for an inhospitable alderman, one 
under weight, thin and spare, and 
long, and lank, and lean, there is no 
conceiving for a moment that such a 
specimen could exist. One can fancy 
aman with a tail, and all Monboddo 
believed, much sooner. But still such 
things as un-lordlike lord-mayors 
may be found in the catalogue of our 
City functionaries. A late lord-mayor, 
like a late prime minister, let his fires 
out, his spits rust, and City hospi- 
tality cease for a time, to be a pro- 
verb. A factious sheriff, commemo- 
rated by Dryden, was famous for 
the mean and scandalous shrieyalty 
which he kept :— 

**No Rechabite more shunn'd the fumes 
of wine ; 

Chaste were his cellars, and his shrieval 
board 

The grossness of a city feast abhorr’d ; 

Ilis cooks, with long disuse, their trade 
forgot— 

Cool was his kitchen, though his brains 
were hot.’’ 


His name was Slingsby Bethell, and 
the poor shrievalty which he kept has 
found a lasting celebrity in a satire 
like Absalom and Achitophel. 
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The money allowed to the lord- 
mayor for the maintenance of the 
duties and hospitalities of his office, 
is 8000/. This, it is said, is more 
than enough:—meyors with cool 
kitchens may put money by. But 
the question arises, What are the du- 
ties of the office of lord-mayor? He 
sits and dispenses justice at the Man- 
sion House, as cheaply as Mr. Hard- 
wick in Bow Street, or Mr. Norton 
at Whitechapel. He is never called 
upon, like mayors in former times, 
for a large sum of money to help 
forward a subsidy or loan to his 
sovereign. le has no City conduits 
to run with wine, or banqueting 
houses at Bayswater to store with the 
rich viands which City appetites de- 
mand. He has no henchboys or 
whifflers to maintain; ridingsto run 
away with money ; pasteboard giants 
to preserve from rats, or poor City 
poets from poverty and want. What, 
then, are his expenses? He has to 
pay, we are told, 1500/., before he 
receives a farthing of the 8000/. 
This, however, is no great hardship ; 
the interest is very small, and the 
repayment a matter of absolute cer- 
tainty. Then the great dinner at 
Guildhall is an expensive affair. 
We have no doubt of this: here is 
his first great outlay. But what a 
day itis! He is surrounded by the 
ministers of his sovereign, ambas- 
sadors from foreign powers, and all 
the great functionaries of the law. 
IIe hears compliments on all sides, 
and sees joyous faces (still joyously 
improving for that night, at least) 
whenever he looks before him. 
Surely the expense of the dinner 
never occurs to him for a moment! He 
only wishes that the Guildhall was 
larger, and that he could see the whole 
of the City companies (with and with- 
out halls), from the Twelve Great 
Companies, as they are called, down to 
the Patten Makers and Parish Clerks, 
his guests on this occasion. Then 
he has a house (a Mansion House) 
set apart for him, and all the furni- 
ture (somewhat dingy and dusty, it 
is true) which a lord-mayor, not a 
connoisseur in such matters, is likel 
to require. But then he has, it is 
urged on the other hand, twenty-five 
servants to maintain, and all that is 
ate and drunk to pay for before his 
mayoralty is out. Then he has his 
Easter dinners in the Egyptian Hall, 
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followed by his Easter balls, and his 
700 shillings (it used to be, till Lucas’s 
time, 700 sixpences), and 700 glasses 
of wine, and 1400 penny buns to the 
Blue-coat Boys on Easter Monday. 
Ile has a chaplain to pay for, for 
City chaplains want ——s more 
than City dinners. Then he has 
triumphs on the water (with Mr. 
Bargemaster Searle in full dress for 
the occasion), and Maria Wood upon 
the Thames—another Cleopatra on 
the Cydnus. ‘Then he has his 
swan-uppings, and conservancy visits 
either up the river to Oxford, or 
down the river to Yantlet Creek. 
His is, indeed, a busy year —a year 
of remembrance in his own family! 
He seldom refers to any thing of im- 
portance in a large company but 
things that happened, or might have 
happened, in his own mayoralty. 
His ’34 is his own 88, or °45. He is 
always bringing his ‘34 before you 
(his Sedenapet’s vintage, as he calls 
it), and, growing garrulous with what 
he drinks, looks upon himself as 
“Right Honourableagain,”—and wh 
not? “ By this light I do not thin 
but to be a lord-mayor of London 
before I die, and have three pageants 
carried before me, besides a ship and 
an unicorn.”* The year of a man’s 
mayoralty is something to speak 
about, unless it was a mayoralty 
like Isaac Pennington’s, when Cheap- 
side Cross was pulled down; or one 
like blundering Bludworth’s, the 
lord - mayor of London when the 
Great Fire occurred which consumed 
the whole of the City within, and 
much of it, moreover, without the 
walls, 

A man who has never scen a lord- 
mayor’s pageant, and hopes to see 
one before he dies, must make a 
point of not allowing many ninths of 
November to go by. We are per- 
mitting much of the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of the pageant to dwindle 
into something like extreme insig- 
nificance. The thing ought to be 
done well, or not done at all. Are 
we too utilitarian for such matters ? 
or are our City antiquaries too idle 
to get versed in the usages formerly 
observed? There was much that 
was needless, but still there was a 
good deal that was worth keeping up. 
The money is not ill-spent ; every 
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kind of artizan has some employment 
in the pageant. Even a poet finds a 
market for his rhymes, and a dinner 
and something better than halfpence 
in his pocket to carry to his garret. 
It is true we are apt to think very 
little of giants nowadays, and Gog 
and Magog, in wicker-work or paste- 
board, are mere school-boy play- 
things take them at ine best. Nor 
is it easy to say much in behalf of 
chariots filled with allegorical cha- 
racters: hell-mouths emitting fire ; 
sturgeons upon wheels; dolphins on 
dry land; or Old Bailey cooks 
dressed up in a curious kind of com- 
position armour, groaning under the 
weight they carry, and longing for a 
pot of Meux or Barclay to fortify the 
inward man for another half-mile of 
burden and endurance. We are ac- 
customed to laugh at citizens on 
horseback, and much merriment was 
raised (when the Royal Exchange 
was opened) at the idea of seeing 
aldermen mounted to meet her ma- 
jesty at Temple Bar ; and large sums 
were given for any thing like a peep 
at this part of the procession. The 
thing was as good as a farce, or the 
tailor’s journey to Brentford. With 
better horses and less crowded streets 
we should possibly have had John 
Gilpin over again. But the steeds, 
conscious of the weight they carried, 
and half aware of the fun that was 
expected, pranced and curvetted, and, 
kindly considerate, only jolted the 
fat paunches of the corporate au- 
thorities. Sir Peter Laurie alone 
shewed any knowledge of the great 
horse, or any skill in the science 
taught by Gio Pietro Pugliano. 
There is a capital story of an «alder- 
man of the City of London in the 
reign of Henry VIII. It may or 
may not be new to many of our 
readers, but the story is an excellent 
one in its way, and will bear repe- 
tition. Henry VIII., in want of 
money for his northern wars, levied 
a contribution by way of benevolence 
on his loving subjects. ‘The citizens 
were assessed somewhat heavily, and 
Alderman Richard Reed was rated at 
200/., equal to 10002. of our present 
money. This he refused to pay, and 
the Lords of the Council (to put an 
end to the matter at once) punished 
him in a way he was wholly un- 


* Spendall, an apprentice in Green's Tu Quogue, 4to. 1605, 
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pre for. They sent him down 
to the Warden of the Middle Marches, 
“there to serve as a soldier, and yet 
both he and his men at his own 
charge ;” that “as he could not find 
it in his heart to disburse a little 
quantity of substance, he might do 
some service for his country with his 
body ; whereby,” the letter goes on to 
say, “he might be somewhat in- 
structed of the difference between 
the sitting quietly in his house, and 
the travail and danger which others 
daily do sustain, whereby he hath 
hitherto been maintained in the 
same.” Alderman Richard Reed was 
marched off accordingly, and was 
taken prisoner by the Scotch. Never 
was alderman in such a plight before 
or since—never disobedience more 
appropriately punished. ‘The upshot 
is equally characteristic. He was 
glad before long to make his peace 
with the king, and purchase his ran- 
som at a heavy rate. Future sub- 
sidies were paid with extraordinary 
promptness, and Alderman Richard 
died in quiet in his own ward, and 
was buried with his ancestors in the 
church of Allhallows, Bread Street. 
The letters are in Lodge’s Jilustra- 
tions, and the whole affair is com- 
mented upon by Mr. Hallam in his 
Constitutional History. One observa- 
tion, however, has escaped him: 
Henry VIII. had sent Hampden to 
sea for refusing ship-money ! 

The last lord-mayor who rode to 
Westminster Hall on horseback, to 
be sworn in before the Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, was Sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote, in the year 1711. Sir Gilbert 
was a vintner, and his successor in 
office, who discontinued the practice 
(Sir Robert Beacheroft), only a 
clothworker. Two lord-mayors in 
one year was not a common occur- 
rence, nor is it easy to find a reason 
for this departure from the laudable 
custom, invariably observed, of riding 
on horseback on that day. How 
much better would it look if the lord- 
mayor was mounted on a noble 
steed, with his macebearer and sword- 
bearer on either side of him, instead 
of seeing him, as he is now, stuffed 
with his swordbearer, macebearer, 
and chaplain, within an unwieldy 
carriage, all mace, sword, fur, and fat 
faces ! 

The earliest printed lord-mayor's 
pageant which antiquarian diligence 
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has brought to light, is The Device 
of the Pageant borne before Wool- 
stone Dizi, Lord-maior the Cittie 
of London. An. 1585, October 29. 
Imprinted at London by Edward 
Alide, 1585; reprinted in the se- 
cond volume of Mr. Dyce's edition 
of the works of George Peele, from 
a copy, said to be unique, pre- 
served in a volume of pageants and 
triumphs bequeathed to the Bodleian 
Library by Gough, the antiquary. 
Peele’s name as author is printed at 
the end of the tract—“ Donne by 
George Peele, Maister of Arts in Ox- 
ford.” Heis said at this time, in The 
Merrie Conceited Jests, which bear 
his name, to have had “ all the over- 
sight of the pageants.” But what 
his duties were, or in what particular 
way he was employed—as poet solely, 
or as a kind of joint Ben Jonson 
and Inigo Jones, we have no means 
of ascertaining. The only other pa- 
t of Peele’s that has reached us 
is called The Device of a Pageant, 
borne before M. William Web, Lord- 
maior of the Citie of London, on the 
Day he took his Oath ; being the 29th 
of October, 1591. Whereunto is an- 
nexed a Speech delivered by one clad 
like a Sea-nymph, who presented a 
Pinesse on the Water, bravely rigd 
and mand, to the Lord-maior, at the 
time he took Barge to go to West- 
minster. The speech annexed is 
called “ A Speech on the Water, de- 
livered in the Morning, at my Lord- 
mayor's going to Westminster.” 


« List, gentle lords, and bubbling stream 
be still, 

And whistling winds your angry mur- 
mur cease 


Let Thetis’ nymph unfold the goddess’ 
hest : 


t: 
Behold, embark’d thus bravely as you see, 
Laden with treasure and with precious 


ore, 
From where in Tellus’ veins the parching 


sun 

Doth gold and glittering minerals create, 

Are come these strangers, lovingly in- 
flam’d, 

To gratulate to you, my lovely lord, 

This gladsome day, wherein your ho- 
nours spring : 

And by the bar that thwarts this silver 
stream, 

Even to the beauteous verge of Troy. 
novant, 

That decks this Thamesis on either side, 

Thus far these friends have pierc’d, and 


by me 
3A 
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Salute your honour and your company, 
Thrice worthy pretor of this ancient town. 
The mortar of these walls, temper’d in 


peace, am 
Yet holds the building sure, as are the 


sprigs 
Woven from the spreading root in knotty 


box. 
Labour, fair lord, as other mayors of 


yore, 
To beautify this city with deserts. 
So wish these friendly strangers, man by 
man. 
Pass with advisement to receive thy oath ; 
Keep : inviolate for thy sovereign’s 
ope, 
Virtue’s pure mirror, London's great mis- 


tress ; 
Unsbeath the sword committed to thy 


sway, 
With meresfal regard of every cause. 
So go in peace, happy by sea and land, 
oon ace, and Heaven’s immortal 
band,” 

This is a fair specimen of Peele’s 
speeches to lord-mayors, but not of 
his poetry, which is often of a high 
caste. 

Peele’s successors in the office of 
ue to the pageants, were Antony 

unday (the continuator of Stow), 
Thomas Dekker (Ben Jonson's Poet- 
aster, but best known byhisGuls Horn- 
book), Thomas Middleton (whose 
works have been recently edited by 
Mr. Dyce), Thomas Webster (a poet 
of a high stamp—in some respects 
superior to Massinger), Thomas Hey- 
wood (the prose tcemaen as he is 
called by Charles Lamb), and a poet 
of the name of Squires, who wrote 
the speeches for the pageant of the 

ear 1620, and of whom nothing else 
is known. It is difficult to assign 
the palm of excellence, where all 
are so indifferent. There is scarce a 
page of poetry in the whole of the 

rinted pe Mr. Fairholt, we 

now, thinks otherwise, and he has 
done a good deal to shew us that 
there is more than the world is will- 
ing to believe. Nor has his labour 
been thrown away. He has been 
the means of bringing to light much 
that was unknown, and much that 
was ow understood, illus- 
trating his Lord-mayors’ Pageants* 
with the taste of a poet and the 
fidelity of an antiquary. 
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Dekker complains that the proces- 
sion on the water was too noisy for 
his Muse. “The title-page of this 
book,” he says, “makes promise of 
all the shewes by water, as of these on 
the land ; but Apollo having no hand 
in them, I suffer them to die by that 
which fed them—powder andsmoake. 
Their thunder (according to the old 
galley-foist fashion) was too lowd for 
any of the Nine Muses to be bidden 
to it.” The ceremonies of the day 
began at the hall of the company of 
which the newly-elected lord-mayor 
was a member. Here he was met 
by the brethren of his guild, and 
conducted in procession to the Swan 
at London Bridge, or the Three 
Cranes in the Vintry, where he em- 
barked for Westminster. Here his 
course was generally arrested by a 
new device, and a speech (in poetry) 
for the occasion. Having landed at 
‘Westminster, he either walked or 
rode to Westminster Hall, where he 
was sworn in, as he is now, before 
the Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
“ The Lord-mayor of London,” says 
Selden in his Table- Talk, “ by their 
first charter, was to be presented to 
the King, or in his absence to the 
Lord Chief Justiciary of England, 
afterwards to the Lord Chancellor, 
now to the Baron of the Exchequer ; 
but still there was a reservation, that 
for their honour they should come 
once a year to the King, as they do 
still.” This primary part of the 
great observances complied with, the 
mayor returned to the pier, or bridge 
as it was then called, at Westmin- 
ster, and embarked amidst the wav- 
ing of banners and firing of cannon 
(or chambers, as | were then 
named), to Paul’s harf Stairs, 
where he landed ; here he mounted his 
horse and rode into St. Paul's Church- 
yard, where he was welcomed with a 
new device—a chariot with an alle- 
gorical figure, and a speech in verse. 
At the Little Conduit in Cheap 
(over against Wood Street end), 
stood another pageant, with another 
chariot, containing a well - spoken 
youth, with more poetry to deliver. 
At Laurence Lane end was a third 
device ready to receive him; and 


* Printed for the Percy Society, in Two Parts ; with a Supplemental Third, called 


The Civic Garland, 
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here the ee had generally his last 
ew 


say, for hole procession moved 
on to the grand dinner at Guild- 


hall. 

Our ancestors who had the con- 
ducting of these pageants started 
early in the morning, made much 
more of the whole ceremony, and 
dined very early in the day. Din- 
ner in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
and for some time (perhaps a cen- 
tury later) was not a hard-drinking 
meal. The grand time for drinking 
was after supper. And it was as 
well that it was so, for the new 
lord-mayor invariably left the table 
in the Guildhall to form a new 
procession to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where he joined in the service 
and heard a sermon—sealing the 
ceremonies of the day with a proper 
religious observance. This we now 
postpone till the next day, or some- 
times the day after that. One can 
hardly fancy so fine a fellow as the 
eee (Mr. Alderman John- 
son) rising from his chair (how many 
bottle-deep ?), and making his way 
circuitously, we can fancy him!) to 
the great north door of the metro- 
politan cathedral. Imagine a lord- 
mayor rising from the Guildhall 
dinner-table, redolent of wine and 
loving-cups, and hearty compliances 
with the calls of Toastmaster Toole, 
hiccupping on to divine service, and 
the wisdom of the postponement is 
immediately obvious. e day's ex- 
citement is sufficient of itself without 
wine. But ourancestors went through 
with it because they deferred their 
cups of mulled sack and glasses 
elbow-deep till the ceremony was 
over, and there was nothing left for 
them but hard drinking, and all the 
observances coupled with flowing 
cups and drinking of healths. 

Our old poets thought highly of 
the City pageants they assisted in. 
“Of all solemnities,” says Middleton, 
“by which the happy inauguration 
of a subject is celebrated, I find none 
that transcends the state and mag- 
nificence of that pomp prepared to 
receive his majesty’s preat substitute 
into his iameensile charge, the City 
of London.” Dekker is equally eu- 
logistic: —“ Were it possible for a 
man, in the compasse of a day, to 
behold (as the sunne does) all the 
cities in the world, as if he went 
with walking beames about him, that 
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man should never see in any of 
the yeare any citty so ssenilnades 
adorned with all sorts of tryumphes, 
varicty of musicke, of bravery, of 
bewty, of feastings, of civill (yet 
rich) ceremonies, with gallant lords 
and ladies, and thronges of people, as 
London is enriched with, on the first 
day that her on lord (or lord- 
maior, for ‘tis all one) is taking that 
office upon him.” Middleton rises in 
his eulogy in the preface to a sub- 
sequent t:—“If you should 
search all chronicles, histories, re- 
cords, in what lan or letter 
soever,—if the inquisitive man should 
waste the dear treasure of his time 
and eyesight, he shall conclude his 
life only with the certainty that there 
is no subject upon earth received 
into the place of his government with 
the like state and magnificence as 
his majesty’s great substitute into his 
honourable charge.” But things 
were not always so, and the poets 
then, as now, found fault with one 
another. “If foreign nations,” says 
Middleton, “ have been struck with 
admiration at the form, state, and 
splendour of some yearly triumphs, 
wherein Art hath been but oe 
imitated and most beggarly worded, 
there is fair hope that things where 
invention flourishes, dear Art and 
her graceful proprieties, shduld re- 
ceive favour and encouragement from 
the content of the spectator.” This 
was aimed, as Mr. Dyce thinks, at 
Antony Munday, “ our best plotter,” 
as he is called by Meres, in that very 
curious book about poets which con- 
tains the only early enumeration of 
Shakspeare’s plays. 

Ben Jonson is not more eulogistic 
of the skill of Inigo Jones in con- 
triving the machinery and figures 
for the masques at court, than Mid- 
dleton and Heywood are of Gerard 
Christmas, the artist employed in de- 
vising pageants and figures for the 
lord-mayor’s show. Heywood com- 
mends him for the care he took in 
bringing the pageants and the figures 
“to such great perfection both in 
symmetry and substance, being be- 
fore but misshapen monsters, and 
only made of slight wicker and 
paper.” But Christmas has other 
merits. The front of Northumber- 
land House in the Strand is no in- 
different specimen of his skill in a 
higher walk of art than devising 
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pageants and properties for a tempo- 


rary purpose. 

There is very little doubt but that 
the predecessors of the two giants, 
Gog and Magog, in Guildhall, were 
made to play a in the t 
annual t of the 29th of Oc- 
tober. At the conclusion of the show, 
they were set up in Guildhall much 
in the same manner that an effigy, 
after it had done its work in the 
funeral procession, was set up in 
the church where the body was in- 
terred. The mayor, at the setting of 
the midsummer watch, “ had,” says 
Stow, “ besides Ais giant, three pa- 
geants; whereas the sheriffs had only 
two besides their giants.” Marston, 
in his play of The Dutch Courtezan, 
makes a direct reference to the giants 
as part of a lord-mayor’s pageant: 
“ Yet all will scarce make me so 
high as one of the gyants’ stilts that 
stalks before my Sie P 
geants.” This was said in 1605; but 
we have no direct evidence that the 
Guildhall giants (properly so called) 
made 7 part of a procession before 
1672. ‘To the industry of Mr. Fair- 
holt we are indebted for the follow- 
ing curious illustration of this inter- 
esting subject :— 


** T must not omit to tell you,” writes 
Thomas Jordan, the poet of the pageant 
of the year 1672, ‘‘ that marching in the 
van of these five pageants are two ex- 
ceeding rarities to be taken notice of ; 
that is, there are two extreme great giants, 
each of them at least fifteen feet high, 
that do sit and are drawn by horses in 
two several chariots, moving, talking, and 
taking tobacco as they ride along, to the 
great admiration and delight of all the 
spectators. At the conclusion of the 
show they are to be set up in Guildhall, 
where they may be daily seen all the 
year, and | hope never to be demolished 
by such dismal violence as happened to 
their predecessors, which are raised at 
the peculiar and proper cost of the City.” 


The “ dismal violence” referred to 
was the Great Fire of the year 1666. 
The passages quoted by Mr. Fair- 
holt escaped the researches of Stow, 
a curious inquirer in such matters. 

Before we part with the giants 
upon paper, let us say a word on the 
subject of their names. Every “ Bow- 
bell-sucker,” at least, knows that the 
o* in Guildhall are popularly 

escribed as Gog and Magog; but 
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the fame of these ‘giants has flown 
far beyond the reach of the great 
bell of Bow, and there are eyes that 
read Reaia on the banks of the 
Ganges and the Mississippi that will 
brighten with joy at the sight of 
their well-known names in the 
columns of Fraser's Magazine. But 
the giants in Guildhall are wrongly 
called. Gog and are not two 
names, but one — thus, Gogmagog ; 
and the name of the one is Gogma- 
og, and that of the other Corineus. 
Be at least, Mr. Fairholt thinks. 
Our own belief, however is, that the 
name of one is Colbrond, and that 
of the other Brandamore; and this 
belief is more than countenanced by 
a rare pamphlet which Oldys de- 
scribes among the Harleian Pam- 
phlets (No. 99). Thetitleisas follows: 
A Dialogue between the Two Giants in 
Guildhall, Colebrond and Branda- 
more ; concerning the late Election of 
Citizens to serve in Parliament for 
the City of London. 1661” (4to.) 
Wither, the poet, calls them 


** Big-bon’d Colbrant and great Branda- 


more, 
The giants in Guildhall.” 

But in spite of Wither and Oldys, 
and even of Mr. Fairholt, and of our 
own better belief, the giants in Guild- 
hall are still to us, and long may 
they continue to be so to a rising gene- 
ration, the one Gog, and the other 
Magog. 

hese City pageants were attrac- 
tive sights. Our kings occasionall 
came into the City, and sat in a bal- 
cony in Cheapside, on purpose to see 
then. Kine June iL. in his Me- 
moirs, refers to a visit of this kind 
intended by his brother, King Charles 
Il. “The king,” he says—he is writ- 
ing under the year 1677,—“ had ad- 
vice at Newmarket of the Fifth-Mo- 
narchy men’s —— to murder him 
and the Duke of York, there, or at 
London on the lord-mayor'’s day, in 
a balcony.” The rich Lenguets of 
the citizens suited the joyous nature 
of Charles II. Every reader of The 
Spectator—and who has not been at 
some time or another, or who is not 
still, a hearty admirer of that charm- 
ing series of essays ?—will remember 
the capital story of that king and Sir 
Robert Viner :— 


“He (King Charles II.) more than 
once dined with his good citizens of Lon- 
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don on their lord.mayor’s day, and did so 
the year that Sir Robert Viner was 
mayor. Sir Robert was a very loyal 
man, and, if you will allow the expres- 
sion, very fond of his sovereign; but 
what with the joy he felt at heart for the 
honour done him by his prince, and 
through the warmth he was in with con- 
tinual toasting healths to the royal family, 
his lordship grew a little fond of his ma- 
jesty, and entered into, a familiarity not 
altogether so graceful in so public a 
= The king understood very well 

ow to extricate himself on all kinds of 
difficulties, and With an hint to the com- 
pany to avoid ceremony, stole off, and 
made towards his coach, which stood 
ready for him in Guildhall Yard. But 
the mayor liked his company so well, and 
was grown so intimate, that he pursued 
him hastily, and catching him fast by the 
hand, cryed out, with a vehement oath 
and accent,—*‘ Sir, you shall stay and take 
tother bottle!” The airy monarch looked 
kindly at him over his shoulder, and with 
a smile and graceful air (for I saw him 
at the time, and do now), repeated this 
line of the old song,— 


‘ He that’s drunk is as great as a king ;’ 


and immediately turned back, and com. 
plied with his landlord.” 


Viner, who was mayor in 1675, 
afterwards erected an equestrian sta- 
tue of the easy monarch, in an open 
place called the Stocks Market, the 
site of the present Mansion-house. 

The 29th of October, 1702, saw 
the dast of a long line of these annual 
shows, composed by a City poet and 
publicly periormsed. Queen Anne 
on that occasion (it was the first lord- 
mayor’s day in her reign), went 
through the ceremony of entering 
Temple Bar, sat in a balcony in 
Cheapside to see the nts, and 
afterwards dined in Guildhall with 
the new lord-mayor. Elkanah Set- 
tle, the rival and antagonist of Dry- 
den, was the City poet employed on 
this occasion. “ Settle appears,” 
says Mr. Fairholt, “to have exerted 
himself to produce a more original 
a ggg than was his usual wont, 
eeling, as he tells the Vintners’ 
Company, of which body Sir Samuel 
Dashwood, the mayor, was a mem- 
ber, that ‘ The splendour which for- 
merly shined forth on this solemn 
City festival, now almost dropt into 
oblivion, had taken its second resur- 
rection among them.’” Settle’s ‘« De- 
vice” consisted of five pageants. The 
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Jirst was an Indian galleon, or bark, 
rowed by Bacchanals, wreathed with 
vines ; the mast adorned with vines 
and grapes, and the vessel ‘‘enriched”’ 
with several Bacchuses, and other 
works, in embossed silver. On the 
deck, under a bower of the same or- 
nament, sat a goodly Bacchus (“ pro- 
perly drest” Elkanah takes care to 
tell us, recollecting the minute par- 
ticularity of Ben Jonson in such 
matters). The second was a chariot, 
drawn by two panthers, with Ariadne 
seated, and attended by nymphs and 
swains. The ¢hird was the Temple of 
St. Martin,the patron saint of the Vint- 
ners’ Company ; thesaint represented 
in his — habit, with a cripple 
at his feet, and figures of Charity, 
Liberality, Magnificence (and others 
of the Vintners’ virtues), standing 
around. The fourth was called the 
Vintage, and is described by the poet 
who designed it as “a large fabric, 
containing eight arches, supported by 
a termini of satyrs and bacchanals, 
ornamented with vines, paintings, 
escutcheons, and other enrichments. 
Within it is a bar, with a beautiful 
person keeping it, with drawers and 
attendants, and gents [!!] sitting 
round a table, at a tavern entertain- 
ment.” ‘The barmaid makes a speech 
to his lordship, utterly worthless in 
any other light than as a curious 
specimen of the last speech in a 
pageant on a lord-mayor’s day : — 


“* The Bar-keeper's Speech. 


Here, drawers, speak —— 
[Enter drawers. 
Where are your eyes and ears ? 
See there what honourable gent [!] ap- 
ars ! 
Augusta’s great Pratorian lord !——but 
hold 
Give me a goblet of true orient mold, 
And with rich nectar crown the sparkling 
old, 
: [They give her a bowl and fill it 
with claret. 
Fill, fill ’em round 
[ They fill the gentlemen's bowl. 
Now the great health to lead,-— 
First, t’Europe’s champion, Britain’s 
fair crown’d head, 
Long life, long glory, and all endless 
bliss ! 


Next, to the head of her metropolis ! 

May a long ages’ joys tune her high 
sphere ; 

And to her nearest royal image here, 

May all true honours bless his smiling 
year ! 
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Whilst this great health shall in one glass 
go round ; 
Up to the skies let your tuned voices 


sound, 
Till back from her high heav’n the echo- 
ing joys rebound !” 


The bar-keeper’s speech at an end, 
the “gents” went by, and the pro- 
cession moved on to the fe and 
last pageant, called the “ Arbour of 
Delight,” representing Bacchus pour- 
ing out wine from a cornucopia. 
Other speeches follow of Elkanah’s 
ordinary level, and this, the last of 
the City speeches in a pageant, con- 
cludes with a song in praise of Queen 
Anne and the com of Vintners. 
What “Brandy Nan” thought of 
the entertainment, Mr. Fairholt has 
omitted to tell us. 

This, though the last City pageant 
(with speeches) beheld by a crowned 
head, was not the last in which the 
royal family of England have taken 
an interest. The concluding plate of 
Hogarth’s “ Industry and Idleness ” 
represents the City procession enter- 
ing Cheapside, the seats erected on 
the occasion; and the canopied bal- 
cony, hung with tapestry, containing 
Frederick prince of Wales, and his 


= as spectators of the scene. 
his is not a gratuitous addition to 
the picture on the part of Hogarth. 


The prince was actually present on 
one occasion, though Mr. Fairholt 
has overlooked the curious notice of 
the prince’s visit, contained in so 
common a book as Edwards’s Anec- 
dotes of Painters. Edwards, speaking 
of Frye (a small painter, as his name 
would denote), says, “In the great 
room of Saddlers’ Hall, Cheapside, 
there is a whole-length portrait of 
his late om Highness Frederick, 
rince of Wales, which was painted 
this artist." And in a note he 
ands, “The following anecdote may 
not be unentertaining to the 
reader :” — 


“The prince was desirous of seeing 
the lord-mayor’s show privately, for 
which purpose he entered the City in 
disguise, At that time it was the cus. 
tom for several of the City companies, 
— those who had no barges, to 

ve stands erected in the streets through 
which the lord-mayor passed on his re- 
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turn from Westminster, in which the 
freemen of companies were accustomed 
to assemble. It happened that his royal 
highness was discovered by some of the 
Saddlers’ Company, in consequence of 
which he was invited into their stand, 
which invitation he accepted; and the 
parties were so well pleased with each 
other, that his royal highness was soon 
after chosen Master of the Company, a 
compliment which he also accepted.” * 


Had our excellent friend, Sir Peter 
Laurie, been alive at this time, we 
should have suspected the worthy 
“ Saddler” of ing the discover 
in question. Our readers will recol- 
lect how quickly Sir Peter discovered 
the Duke of Cambridge at Kew, while 
Lord- mayor Johnson was takin 
“t’ other bottle” with a convivia 
alderman or two in the cabin of the 
Maria Wood at Strand-on-the-Green 
last summer. 

The great feature of modern shows 
has been the men in armour. When 
the late Sir William Ieygate was 
mayor, three knights were exhibited 
with their attendant squires and 
armour-bearers. The first knight's 
armour was the property of Mr. 
Marriott, an ironmonger in Fleet 
Street; the second knight's (the suit 
called Henry Vth’s) was borrowed 
from the Tower; and the third 
knight's armour belonged to Elliston 
the actor. In 1824, when Alderman 
Garratt was mayor, the same armour 
was again exhibited. In 1825, Al- 
derman Venables had five knights. 
In 1827, Alderman Lucas exhibited 
three knights and tro giants! The 
giants were fourteen feet high, and 
constructed of wicker- work; each 
walked along by means of a man 
withinside, who occasionally added 
to their attraction and usefulness by 
turning their faces, to the great mer- 
riment of all who were favoured with 
anod. “They were extremely well 
contrived,” says Mr. Fairholt, “ and 
appeared to call forth more admira- 
tion than fell to the share of the other 
personages in the procession.” The 
same mme was pretty well ob- 
served down to 1841, when Alderman 
Pirie added a pageant,—a ship full 
rigged and manned,—to the usual 
order of the procession. 


* Edwards’s Anecdotes of Painters, p. 15. 
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Now that giants and men in armour 
are banished from the procession, the 
lord-mayor’s coach forms the only 
existing memorial of what the show 
once was. “ The paintings that de- 
corate it,” says Mr. Fairholt, “ may be 
considered as the relics of the ancient 
pageants.” This splendidly carved 
and gilt coach was painted by John 
Baptist Cipriani, R.A., subsequently 
employed on the panels of the new 
state-coach which George III. had 
made on his accession to the throne. 
On the right door is a figure of Fame 
presenting the mayor to the Genius 
of the City [Mr. Lambert Jones ?] ; 
on the eft, the same Genius attended 
by Britannia; on each side of the 
doors are painted Truth, Temperance, 
Justice, and Fortitude. The front 
panel exhibits Faith and Hope point- 
ing to St. Paul's; the back panel, 
Plenty and Riches casting money and 
fruits in the lap of Charity. 


“ This splendid coach,” says Mr. Fair- 
holt, who gossips very pleasantly about 
it, ‘‘ was paid for by a subscription of 
sixty pounds from each of the junior 
aldermen, or such as had not passed the 
civic chair, its total cost being 10651. 3s, 
Subsequently each alderman, when sworn 
into office, contributed that sum to kee 
it in repair; for which purpose also aa 
lord-mayor gave 100/., which was al- 
lowed him in case the cost of the repairs 
during his mayoralty rendered it re. 
quisite. This arrangement was not, how- 
ever, complied with for many years ; after 
which the whole expense fell upon the 
lord-mayor, and in one year it exceeded 
3001. This outlay being considered an 
unjust tax upon the mayor for the time 
being, the amount over 1001. was repaid 
to him, and the coach became the property 
of the corporation, the expenses ever 
since being paid by the committee for 
general purposes.” 


The pearl sword was presented by 
Queen Elizabeth, the gold mace by 
King Charles I. 

The great attraction of the 9th of 
November (to the Cits themselves), 
is the dinner in the Guildhall. Your 
common-councilmen and deputies 
decline a hot luncheon on that day, 
and your “City Madams” dine with 
Duke Humphrey two days before, to 
do full justice to the occasion—the 
ninth, like the fifth and Boxing-day, 
coming “but once a-year.” The 
Guildhall (153 feet long, 48 broad, 
55 fect high, and capable of contain- 
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ing, it is said, 7000 persons) is di- 
vided into two distinct but not equal 
portions. ‘The upper end or dais, is 
called the Hustings (from the Court 
of Hustings) ; the loner=-the Body of 
the Hall. Lights, viands, and waiters 
abound. Her majesty's ministers and 
the great law-officers of the crown 
mingle with aldermen’s wives and 
common-councilmen’s daughters. At 
the cross-table, where the lord-mayor 
and the sheriffs sit, the courses are 
all hot: at the lower end of the hall 
nothing is hot save the turtle and 
champagne. The reception is most 
cordial, the entertainment profuse 
beyond belief, and only to be sur- 
passed by the City appetites exhibited 
on this occasion. At the lower end 
of the hall nothing is heard but the 
thousand-tongued voice of the toast- 
master, and an unceasing hum of 
discord and confusion, varied at times 
by the turn-out of a drunken waiter, 
or a crash of emptied and _ half- 
emptied dishes. The scene is well 
worth seeing. The loving-cup of the 
toastmaster, Toole, both startles and 
delights the ear: you will never 
forget it. Nor that pleasing rem- 
nant of ancient times, the barons of 
cold roast beef, carved by men on 
desks erected for the occasion, and 
dressed in canonicals, to do full ho- 
nour to the noble joints before them. 
The earliest account of a lord- 
mayor's dinner in the Guildhall, that 
we are aware of, is to be found in 
Pepys. “ Many were the tables,” 
says that entertaining diarist, under 
the 29th October, 1663, “ but none 
in the Hall but the mayor's and the 
lords of the privy council that had 
napkins or knives, which was ver 
strange.” Napkins were used at this 
time instead of forks. What should 
we say of a City feast (“ Carroll, 
Mayor”) without either knives or 
forks, and yet plenty to eat! Pepys 
sat at the Merchant Tailors’ table, 
“where,” says he, “ten good dishes 
to a messe, with plenty of wine of 
all sorts; but it was very unpleasing 
that we had no napkins, nor change 
of trenchers, and drunk out of 
earthen pitchers and wooden dishes!” 
Pipkins and piggins! instead of Ve- 
netian Scratch and best Bohemian !! 
Shades of Dartineuf and Beau Brum- 
mel, how could you have endured 
such coarse piggery as this? Yet 
the dinner was, doubtless, good, the 
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wine excellent, and the welcome 
warm. ‘Tent, and sack, and canary, 
were the wines our ancestors enjoyed 
the most; and, Y mene they 

with as much flavour from pipkins 
and Piggins as our fine light wines 
from the Rhine, and our rich varie- 
ties of claret, from the‘fine forms and 
delicate stems of the glass of Mr. 
Brumby in St. James's Street. 

We cannot quit a subject that pro- 
vokes prolongation without saying 
a word in favour of Sir George Car- 
roll, the present lord-mayor. Sir 
George has evidently an exalted no- 
tion of City appetites. The dinner 
on the 9th (on a gigantic scale), was 


“* How could you come here to-day ?” 
was the greeting that awaited an 
elegant-looking rage ape from a 
very lovely woman, who entered her 
drawing-room at the announcement 
of a visitor. “ Why abuse the un- 
fortunate power you have gained 
over me, Charles ?” 

“T cannot help it,—I cannot exist 
without seeing you, Mary. Bid me 
do any thing on earth but this! 
What injury am I doing you by a 
mere call? Have you no pity for 
me, or is the opinion and imaginary 
dread of the world to usurp every 
feeling of your heart?” was the 
impetuous reply. 

“ Every feeling of my heart!” re- 

she, as she sank on the sofa 
ide her. “ Did you not promise 
me to stay away from here for some 
time? You have no regard for 
reputation—you cannot have !” 

“ What, se I make a call 
upon you at an hour when I scarcel 
expect even to find you at home, and, 
if at home, surrounded by people ! 
And even if you are alone, what is 
there remarkable in my being here ? 
—I, who have known you from 
childhood, and almost like one of our 
family, why should I not see you 
alone?” was again the impetuous 
reply. 

“ After the conduct pursued to- 
wards me by your family, and after 
the fact being known of your feelings 
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ordered at a giant's hotel—at Gerard's 
Hall! Honour to Sir Car- 
roll !—let Gog and M descend 
from their corners in Guildhall, and 
make their “legs” to his lordship, 
for thinking of a fellow-giant—Ge- 
rard the giant, when he gave his 
mayoralty dinner. Antiquaries and 
epicures will join us on this occasion. 
There is much that is curious about 
Gerard's Hall in Bread Street—a 
long legend, a curious early English 
crypt, and some fine old port sur- 
rounded with cobwebs spiders, 
of the age, at least, of honest old 
John Stow. 





towards me, and, worse, of mine to- 
wards you, surely common sense tells 
you, and religion, if I had any,” she 
exclaimed, in broken accents, “ would 
tell me, that we ought not to meet. 
But I tell you again, Charles, if any 
more observations are made upon 
me, or if you give the power by 
your attentions to have me lightly 
spoken of, I will part from you for 
ever, though I die from the separa- 
tion.” 

“And you call yourself an un- 
worldly person!” was the taunting 
reply. “ You, Mary, say you hate 
the world; why, you worship it! 
You deny yourself the gratification 
of your best feelings i. los to the 

idol of your heart—the world!” 

“ Do I deserve this of you?” was 
the pleaded reply, as she rose and 
walked across the room to the fur- 
ther end, and placed herself at her 
work-table. “ Spare me, dearest,— 
spare yourself! for we are only — 
menting the rane we have brought 
eg a : f you do not mind 
my being ill- en of——” 

“ Who quake ill of you ?” again 
interrupted her lover. “ Is it not 
exactly the reverse? Every body 
loves you, every body praises you. 
Are you not thought the best wife to 
the most indifferent, selfish man that 
ever lived? Are you not beloved 
by all the poor wretched in the 
neighbourhood? But you always 
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j yourselfso harshly : ever mer- 
atte others, and wee 

“T, who sin so deeply,” was the 
low reply, “may well be 
others. 


lenient to 


“ In what do you sin? Shew me 
another woman that would have 
acted as you have done! What but 
your goodness and purity has turned 
me from evil? And I will bless 
you, Mary, dearest Mary, for the 
change, even though I never am 
more to you than at this moment.” 
And he arose and crossed to her, and 
took her hand, which trembled, in 
his. After looking at her in silence 
a few minutes, he dropped the small, 
feverish hand, and with a sigh turned 
from her. 

“ How selfish I am!” he said, after 
a few turns up and down the room. 
“ Shall I go, Mary?” 

“ No—no,” she answered; “now 
you are here, stay a little while, and 
tell me——no !" she said, in an en- 
treating tone, as he came towards 
her and sat down by her, “ not there ; 
sit where you were, and tell me how 
you succeeded in your attempt at 
the Horse Guards. Is there any 
chance for you ?” 

* Yes, every chance,” he replied. 
“Our regiment is likely to leave 
England in two months, and——but, 
Mary, dearest, how pale you are!” 
and he flew towards her, and caught 
her as she fell back on her chair. 
He pressed her to him, and in a few 
moments a burst of tears relieved 
her. As he was still supporting her, 
a thundering knock at the door 
caused both to start, and she, trem- 
bling and blushing, rose hastily, 


es 

“ What shall Ido? Suppose it’s 
your mother, what will she think of 
me? What shall Ido? I must go 
to my room: I shall meet them on 
the stairs.” 

“Shall I go?” said he, in an 
angry tone; “for, upon my word, 
one would sup that this house 
was my mother's. What if it is she, 
are you not your own mistress? 
Can you not receive whom you 
please ?” 

“IT must go; Ishall faint, Charles, 
if she says any thing to me. Why, 
oh! why did you come to-day?” 
And she ran up-stairs, shut herself 
into her room, threw herself on her 
knees, murmuring and sobbing, “ God 
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be merciful to me, for my heart is 
breaking !” 


Five years previous to the opening 
of our tale, our heroine, Mary Haw- 
thorn, the youngest daughter of a 
professional man of eminence re- 
siding at the west end of town, had 
made what, amongst her friends, was 
termed a capital match. She married 
a man who stood well in the opinion 
of the world. He was what is termed 
“an honourable man,” that is to say, 
he would not cheat his butcher or his 
baker, &c. He piqued himself upon 
aye his word was his bond. 

Te was rather a gay man, to be sure, 
but that was nothing; and he was so 
ble! He was twenty years 
older than his bride, but, then, as 
her friends remarked, “ she was very 
young; and, though last not least, 
ne had a capital income; and as it 
was well known that Mr. Hawthorn, 
our heroine’s father, lived beyond 
his income, that was an excellent 
thing; so, in every way, she was 
voted a very lucky girl. 

Poor Mary had neither mother 
nor sister; she had brothers who 
thought it would be “a very plea- 
sant thing to drink some of Robin- 
son’s good wine.” Her father had 
little time to think about his family. 
But if Mary liked him, it was all 
very well ; and Mary did like him, or 
fancied she did ; and every body, par- 
ticularly the mammas, talked to her 
of the immense advantage it was to 
settle well, and how glad they should 
be at such an offer for their girls. 
And so Mary was married. 

There was one family with whom, 
from infancy, Mary had been inti- 
mately associated. Their eldest son 
was in the army, and about the same 
age as our heroine. 

Charles Lawrence was a noble be- 
ing, richly endowed by nature, in 
heart, in mind, and in form; un- 
fitted for the world by his sensitive 
organisation, and naturally romantic 
turn of mind, reserved and proud 
but where he loved, unbounded in 
his confidence. He was thought cold 
by some, selfish by others, when in 
reality it was indifference to the good 
or ill opinion of those he cared not 
for. 

From childhood Mary and him- 
self had been, from their similarit 
of taste and feeling, strongly united. 
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In consequence of Charles going to 
complete his education at a military 
college, prior to his entering the 
army, the attachment, however, that 
subsisted between them had hitherto 
been that calm and pure feeling 
which exists in early ae a before 
passion, with its desolating power, 
enters the heart; and when Mary 
wrote to apprise him of her marriage, 
though a feeling of regret arose that 
she should belong to another, still 
his answer to her letter contained 
wishes for her happiness, as fervent 
and sincere as ever came from the 
heart. 

When he returned to England, 
upon his first leave of absence, Mary 
had been purposely invited to join 
the family circle. When she en- 
tered the room, and noiselessly 
walked towards the happy party, 
she stood in utter astonishment at 
the total change, in manners and 
appearance, of her former friend and 
pe mate. He was now a gay, 

ing-looking man, with all the 
ease of manner that a military life 
generally produces ; and as he turned 
and gazed at her, her eyes fell be- 
neath the look of ardent admiration 
bestowed upon her, and she blushed 
a extended her hand towards 


He was no less struck by 


the ch a few years had pro- 
duced in her. Her form was more 
slight, and even girlish, than before 
her marriage; her complexion as 
clear and lovely ; but her eyes were 
no longer the same : the large, clear, 
blue orb, that formerly looked full 
at you, now held only a mournful 
softness, as if tears had clouded, not 
dimmed, the radiance that youth 
ought still to possess. 

“Ts she happy ?” was the abrupt 
and startling question he put to his 
mother, as soon as an opportunity 
offered. The answer was, “ She 
ought to be, for Mr. Robinson lets 
her do as she likes—never interferes 
with her ; she has a beautiful house, 
plenty of money, and sees lots of 
company. I only wish Ellen or 
Rose could get as well settled.” 

Charles was not satisfied with the 
answer; he knew well that more 
was required for the happiness of 
the loving heart and enthusiastic 
mind of Mary than the ition re- 
ferred to, and he availed himself of 
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the privilege of his early intimacy 
to discover the fact. It was soon 
learnt —she was a neglected wife to 
a worthless man; and, with her 
quick sensibilities and lively feelings, 
what wonder was it that, upon being 
thrown into the society of the friend 
of her youth, she gave herself up to 
the new feeling that soon gained 
entire possession of her? Her hus- 
band had scarcely excited her feel- 
ings, her sympathies never. Cold 
and indifferent in heart, he was pe- 
culiarly unsuited to the impetuous 
character of Mary. She could not 
exist in a state of indifference, and 
soon turned hopelessly from one 
who never attempted to study her 
happiness to one who existed only 
when he administered to her wishes. 

When Charles joined his regiment, 
though no words of unhallowed love 
had passed between them, they ex- 
isted only for each other; and yet 
no Senate of evil mingled with the 
intense enjoyment they felt, and had 
any one presumed to tell Mary that 
she loved Charles Lawrence as no 
wife ought to love another than her 
husband, she would have spurned the 
idea. But even this pang was spared 
her, and she gave herself up to the 
bright hope of their meeting again in 
three months. 

The three months passed in the 
dreamy existence that love ereates ; 
their letters were a source of un- 
bounded delight, being the means of 
communicating many thoughts and 
feelings that in conversation would 
have led to an explanation between 
them, and thus destroyed the illu- 
sions and deceptions which they con- 
trived to throw around their hearts. 
They did not wish, in truth, to ex- 
amine the cause of the enjoyment 
they mutually felt ; conscience, per- 
haps, told them—or, at all events, 
prudence—that, onceawakened to the 
state of their feelings, they could no 
longer continue the blissful life they 
were leading. How long such un- 
certainty would last it is difficult to 
say, circumstances occurring which 
led unexpectedly to a dénotiment na- 
tural in such a case. About a month 
after the return of Charles, his family 
began to notice the attention he was 
paying Mary, as being greater than 
even his early friendship permitted, 
and he was made acquainted with 
this fact in a letter from his mother. 
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The letter contained the most inju- 
rious suspicions of It was 
written, as he soon discovered, with 
the most worldly motives ; referring 
only to the evil it would cause him, 
and using arguments to induce him 
to return to his regiment the least 
likely to influence him. The dream 
was indeed broken! “ Still, M 
may be kept in ignorance of their 
cruelty,” was his first thought, as he 
read again the dreadful truth, as far 
as his feelings were concerned, and 
the Vile slander that dared touch so 
hallowed a being. “ He would never 
forgive them to his dying day,” were 
the last words he said as he closed 
the letter and walked from his room 
to call upon Mary, with an intention 
of putting off an engagement for the 
morrow, on which she was to spend 
the day with a gay circle at a féte, 
his own family being amongst the 
invited guests. He felt that in his 
present state he had better not be 
seen near her, at least not till he had 
well considered the line of conduct 
he meant to adopt. It was impos- 
sible for the eye of love, however, 
not to discover that something had 
occurred to agitate him, and when 
Mary heard the excuse he gave her 
for not accompanying her, there was 
a tone of reproach in her answer 
which made him say,— 

" T had better not, Mary, for your 


“My sake! it is for my sake I 
wish you togo. But you are con- 
cealing from me the real reason, 
Charles; and I insist upon hearin 
o ee, = a she s 

ayfully holding her finger up. 
The iol aaa was not told, and 
Charles left her, wretched—almost 
reckless of the future, caring for 
nothing but to save her from the 
abyss into which he saw his love was 
likely to plunge her. Despising the 
heartlessness of his mother, and look- 
ing with contempt upon the worldly 
feeling which had dictated the letter ; 
still it must be answered, and also 
the threat it contained of a 
spon the subject to Mary. He de- 
liberated long before he decided his 


plans, and then felt oe could not be 


on carried out ; he wrote to his 
mother telling her his opinion of her 
letter, and returning the one she had 
sent him, requesting it might be de- 
stroyed, and the vile falsehoods it con- 
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tained thus obliterated, not from his 
memory (because that, he assured her, 
death alone could do) but from every 
eye. He also wrote to Mary a long 
letter, telling her that circumstances 
had occ which rendered an ab- 
sence from her at the present time 
indispensable; but that it should 
terminate whenever she wrote and 
required his presence. “ Better she 
think me cold-hearted, selfish—so I 
am—any thing, than know the fact,” 
was his thought, as he closed the 
letter to her, and, in his agitation, 
with it the one he had received from 
his mother. 

Mary was sitting in her dressing- 
room; she had just returned from 
the féte, which had been to her a 
blank. She was partially undressed, 
when her eye fell upon a letter 
which bore his handwriting ; dis- 
missing her maid, she sat down, 
broke the seal, and saw a letter di- 
rected to Charles, in his mother’s 
handwriting : concluding that some- 
thing unpleasant had occurred, but 
never imagining in reference to her- 
self, she opened it and read it. 

It wot ave happened to some of 
our readers (we hope not to man 
to have such a “ horror of dee aa 
ness” fall upon them, as did upon 
our gentle heroine, in reading the 
cruel letter which had been enclosed 
to her. Her first feeling was, that 
she deserved what they said of her, 
so complete for the moment was the 
self-abasement, when she had thus 
rudely discovered the fact of her love 
to Charles ; but this impression wore 
off as she read and saw how vilel 
she was traduced, and saw ene 
the object. She read the letter many 
times before she could really believe 
that the characters there traced were 
written by the only friend to whom 
she had ever confided her domestic 
afflictions, to whom from childhood 
she had ever given the affection and 
tenderness of a daughter. It was 
her first lesson in human nature, 
and, as usual with our first lessons, 
it went deep into the memory. So 
totally had she been engrossed by 
the letter, that the one from Charles 
was still unread, and even when read, 
the warm and tender tone was un- 
heeded. She could receive no other 
impression -than the heart-sickening 
one just given; and many hours 
passed before she could eyen rouse 
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herself to seek relief from the agony 
and shame that oppressed her. She 
had not the well- disciplined mind 
which in such a case could seek re- 
lief from a higher power: religion 
had been to Mary but a duty. Pride 
had formed the bulwark of her cha- 
racter, and preserved her hitherto 
from evil. Since she had loved, she 
had prayed, but in this miserable 
hour no thought of prayer came to 
her; her heart seemed hardened, and 
when she retired to her bed, she had 
determined to abandon the world and 
fly to some secret place where she 
need never be known or seen. 

When morning came it was some 
time before she could ring for her 
maid; she felt ashamed to see a hu- 
man being; she wondered whether 
she sus the fact ofher disgrace, 
for so she termed the suspicions con- 
tained in the letter: at last, by a 
great effort, she conquered what ap- 

ed a foolish desire of adding to 

er difficulties, and rose and pre- 
pared to begin the day. But, what 
a day! How should she survive it? 
was the oft-repeated thought, as she 
turned to leave her room. The hu- 
man heart is a strange anomaly. 
Mary's in that hour was filled with 
bitterness and pride; love had no 
lace there ; she tried to banish even 
ind thoughts of Charles, and said, 
“ He is man, and therefore must be 
selfish. What will he care for my 
ruin—my disgrace?” Ah, howcruelly 
she wronged his noble heart! May 
she not be pardoned when after a 
scene between them of mutual ex- 
planations, upon his entreating her 
to or him, that in an impulse 
natural to her passionate nature she 
threw herself into his arms and said, 

“Let me repay ae love by sa- 
crificing myself: I will be yours, 
ane and vd eats “ 

ruelly again she wron im, 
by believing this sacrifice would con- 
tent him, or give the happiness he 
sought ; gently, kindly, he released 
himself from that dear embrace, say- 


ing,— 

e Not so, dearest, shall you reward 
me. Tell me of any sacrifice for your 
dear sake, and I will do it, though it 
be never to see you more. Our love, 
Mary, shall not be classed with the 
vile of the earth—your purity shall 
never be stained by me: remember 
that ours is an affection from child- 
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hood, grown with us, rooted in a 
good soil, and so a that 
even these tempests will harm it not. 
I will be true to thee far or near ; and 
you ——?” 

“ And I, Charles, will strive to do 
my duty, and win our pardon from 
God for the sin we have com- 
mitted.” 

In sentiments such as these they 
comforted one another; when she 
was weak, he was strong, and when 
he was weak, she was strong; and 
thus they were preserved. All ex- 
citement past, and their love regained 
much of its early tone ; by the firm 
desire and intention of doing right, 
they also regained happiness: dark 
hours would still sometimes come to 
both, and it was in such an hour 
that our opening scene occurred, to 
which we must now return. 

Mary remained a few minutes in 
her room, and not having a sum- 
mons, descended to see who the visi- 
tors were. She had calmed her re- 
bellious thoughts by prayer, which 
was becoming daily more and more 
attended to; her Bible, also, was her 
constant companion ; and before she 
left her room she had found strength 
to thank God that the time was 
fixed for Charles's departure. As 
she entered the room she was met by 
him, with his hat in his hand. 

“ T was going, Mary. Iam ashamed 
of myself, and do not deserve the 
comfort of remaining with you.” 

“ Who were the visitors ?” eagerly 
asked she. 

“Only cards, I su , as NO one 
has been here. Hew le you look, 
and all through me! Thank God, 
dearest, it will not be long in my 
power to torment you as I do; but, 
to-day, I felt I must see you.” 

“And so you shall. It is J, I 
much fear, who am the selfish one,” 
was the low reply. “ Nobody cares 
about me but you, and why I think 
so much of the opinion of others is 
to me extraordinary; but it is so 
new a thing to me to be acting con- 
7 to my notions of right—to be, 
in fact, as I am—that I may well 
shudder at a sound, and go nearly 
mad at being thought an unchaste 


“ All that exists only in your 
imagination, for you well know how 
entirely I made my mother retract 
her words; and that, at the present 
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hour, there is not one who does not 
think you a pattern wife.” 

“T am a pattern wife!” was the 
reply, in proud tones, which sank to 
the humblest, as she cl her hands 
in agony and added, “ but no longer 
an unspotted one,” and a burst of 
tears ended the phrase. “ Don't 
touch me, for the world!” she said, 
as he approached her. ‘“ Pardon me, 
Charles,” she continued, as she saw 
the pain her words caused him; 
“ bear with me, and pity me. I tell 
you, there never lived a woman who 
was more unsuited for this position 
thanIam. Better, far better for me 
to be ——no—no, I cannot say it!” 

“T shall soon be gone, perhaps for 
ever, Mary; and then my touch will 
no longer pollute you!” 

The words were scarcely said be- 
fore she threw herself into his arms, 
sobbing with renewed agony at hear- 
ing his heart-breaking words; he 
soothed her, quieted Ses, and she 
soon withdrew, and held out her 
hand, saying,— 

“T think, dearest, I should be 
better if you would leave me. I will 
go to my room and read, and try to 
compose myself: I am not well to- 

a i 


“ Any thing on earth, Mary, that 

o- give you ease or peace, I will 
0.” 

“I know you will; I believe it 
firmly. To-day I am a good deal 
excited, I shall soon be better; you 
know solitude always does me good. 
Oh! when I think upon the happiness 
we — have, and when I think 
upon the doom I have brought upon 
you, self-condemned to a solitary 
existence, Charles, you can never 
sustain this life!” 

“ For your sake I can—I must,” 
was the abrupt and determined reply ; 
“ and I will!” 

“ Tell me any thing but that!” 
she said, in a beseeching tone: “I 
will bless the hour that removes the 


ban = have placed upon yourself. 


Did I but know your affections were 
given to some pure being worthy of 
you, I should regain peace.” 

“That you will never know! 
Banish the idea, Mary, for I could 
never love but you. I have ever 
loved you, and will. I should de- 
spise myself if I were ever to feel 
for another as I do for you. How 
often have you heard me say I be- 
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lieve that love is felt but once; and 
in hearts formed as ours, it becomes 
a blessing or a bane. But ours shall 
be a blessing. And now, dearest, I 
will leave you, and not come here 
till you summon me; only remem- 
ber that in two months I shall be 
beyond the reach of your dear sum- 
mons, and, therefore, I pray you to 
be merciful, and not banish me long: 
I am convinced I am better for see- 
ing you.” 

“Come when you please,” was the 
answer as he left the room. 

The two months passed, and the 
hour arrived that was to separate 
them. Words are vain to record 
such scenes ; enough is told when we 
say that no change came over the 
good resolutions they had formed, and 
that Mary sought and found strength 
to bear that parting. Months, per- 
haps years, were to pass before they 
met, and yet they carried out their 
intentions. How hard it was to do 
so, let those judge who, like such 
votaries of love, have existed only 
for each other; who have no hope, 
no joy, no sorrow, but what sprin 
from the one! Created for eac 
other, it was a separation almost of 
existence. 

It was agreed between them that 
they should correspond as they had 
ever been in the habit of doing. 
Mary retired from society, and sought 
peace in a life of usefulness and 
active exertion. Their lives were 
benefited by the spirit of love, that 
shed its light around them; they 
were in the world, but not of the 
world. Religion became the ground- 
work of their happiness ; and though 
apart, they were in heart ever to- 
gether. Their lives were one, and 
each became more worthy of the ex- 
alted affection they possessed. And 
thus passed a year, and another, still 
their faith wavered not; and another 
came, and Mary was a widow! 

Another came, and Mary was a 
bride; and clasped once more in the 
arms of Love, she eer 

“ Said I not that all things were 
possible to those who believe ?” 

Once more Charles asks the ques- 
tion, “ Is she happy ?” 

So happy that she almost trem- 
bled at her happiness; for the pure 
and perfect love bestowed upon her 
seemed more fit for heaven than 
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POEMS UPON LITTLE EDITH. 
BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 


I. 


Tuinx of cloudlets, light and tender, 
Underneath the moving moon, 

Full of love to that bright lender 
Of their beauty in her noon ; 





Think of ripples, smooth, unriven, 
Trav'lling regularly on, 
Swiftly, delicately driven 
By the white breast of a swan ; 


Think of lambs, just shorn, at leisure 
Filing past a narrow lane, 

With repeated bleats of pleasure, 
To their green abodes again ; 


Think of whatsoever feedeth 
Tranquil moods; and I will find 

Gentler charms in little Edith, 

Edith of the thoughtful mind. 


II. 


A song to little Edith, for she is very fair! 

Her eye-lids are the snow-flakes, amidst the black night-air, 
When, dropping large and leisurely, they shew the coming thaw ; 
And her eyes, beneath, the softest are that ever daylight saw. 





A song to little Edith, for she is full of grace! 

In her motion flows the fairness which broods upon her face ; 
Urgent sometimes, never hurried, her spirits hold free sway, 
And royally neglect the time, as things immortal may. 


A song to little Edith, thrice graceful, and thrice fair ! 
Her outward grace and beauty are true tokens, to declare 
Her bosom’s holy beauty, her spirit’s higher grace, 
Which make the sacred missal to the gold and jewell’d case. 


IIl. 


I say, “ I must amend me, 
And be like little Edith!” 

She does not comprehend me ; 

Some riddle she infers : 

And while, with sweet demureness, 
My countenance she readeth, 

I quail before the pureness 

Of that child’s smile of hers. 



















I sigh, * She is unto me 
April to December!” 
With marvel does she view me, 
My meaning to divine. 
—Thank God! my heart’s compunction 
Subsides, when I remember 


Our everlasting junction, 
Through irist, her Lord and mine. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE CABINET AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 


Tue Whigs are nota fortunate party ; 
things never go long smoothly in 
their hands. it they do not receive 
the government in a state of confu- 
sion and difficulty, they are sure in 
a short time to bring it to this, and 
then they either flounder forward 
for a while—getting daily deeper in 
the mire—or they commit some mon- 
strous coup-d’état, and are over- 
thrown. i. 1831 they rode into 
office on the backs of a body of dis- 
gusted Protestants, and immediately 
raised such a storm as forced the 
broken Tories to reunite and to be- 
come the great Conservative party. 
They kept their places against this 
party by proposing measures which 
shook the empire to its centre, and 
carried them through an agency of 
which none but the most unscrupu- 
lous politicians would have made use. 
Was it to be supposed that the peo- 
ple, having once felt their own power 
in forcing the Reform-bill through, 
contrary to the wishes of the king, 
and in defiance of the whole strength 
of the more intelligent classes, would 
ever again be persuaded to let it 
slip? Nothing ofthe sort. In the 
Political Unions which sprang up 
and matured themselves during the 
memorable season of the Reform 
struggle, we find the germs of those 
unconstitutional clubs—to humour 
which, to a greater or less extent, 
the policy of all governments must 
henceforth be directed — which have 
changed the position of the Repeal 
question in Ireland, rendering pro- 
jects, which a quarter ofa century ago 
would have been punished as trea- 
sonable, mere matter of discussion 
both within parliament and without ; 
which have carried the repeal of the 
Corn-laws in spite of the reluctance 
of both houses of parliament, and 
the well-known hostility of the great 
mass of the constituencies; which 
are prepared to fight a fierce battle 
with the first minister who shall take 
up the question of the national de- 
fences, and deal with it as it de- 
serves; and already talk of an equi- 
tabie adjustment andamore righteous 
distribution of property. No doubt 
the Political Unions themselves fol- 
lowed in the wake of the Catholic 


Association, and it would be unfair 
to the inventive genius of O'Connell 
if we were to deny that they ga- 
thered much from a study of Tis 
handiwork. But the Catholic As- 
sociation was a religious rather than 
a political body ; it sought a tangible 
object by means altogether constitu- 
tional ; it addressed its arguments to 
men’s moral sense, making a prodi- 
gious show all the while of universal 
charity ; it sought only the removal 
of an acknowledged wrong from one 
class of the king’s subjects, without 
desiring to interfere with the rights 
of any other. The Catholic Associa- 
tion, though extremely troublesome, 
was never dangerous. It had no 
power to control a single constitu- 
ency ; its leaders never presumed to 
threaten a rebellion. They knew 
their own weakness too well to risk 
the latter in reality; they had more 
than once been made to feel, that 
less than threats of physical violence 
were taken up and punished by a 
resolute government. Their triumph 
was indeed complete ; but it was the 
result of conviction on the minds 
of others, slowly, though surely 
worked out. For the Duke's excuse 
about impending civil war, and the 
moral effect of Vesey Fitzgerald’s de- 
feat, we hold to be mere moonshine. 
As the law stood in 1829, Mr. 
O’Connell’s election was de facto 
void, and Mr. Fitzgerald’s seat se- 
cure. And there needed but the 
same determined spirit which sent 
the Talents about their business to 
prove this. 

It is to the Whigs, therefore, and to 
their policy in 1831, that we owe 
the bouleversement of influences under 
which themachine of the State now la- 
bours, and of which we last year wit- 
nessed one of the consequences, in the 
abandonment by Sir Robert Peel of 
the principles ofa lifetime, and the con- 
sequent ar of the Conserva- 
tive party. The Whigs taught the 
men of Birmingham to unite for the 
accomplishment of a purely political 
end. They corresponded with per- 
sons who wrote to them about civil 
war; and answered, under their official 
franks, the proposals of Mr. Attwood 
to march upon London. They made 
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common cause with O'Connell at 
the very moment when he was ma- 
turing, and they knew that he was 
maturing, his — for the Re 
Association, They sacrificed to him 
their venerable chief, Earl Grey, 
because he was too high-minded to 
treat with a de e, whom, in a 
speech from the throne, he had de- 
nounced; and now they make no 
secret of their intention to govern 
Ireland absolutely as O'Connell shall 
direct. Can such men hope to com- 
mand the confidence of the country ? 
Can they wonder if men of all par- 
ties—their own infinitesimal faction 
alone excepted — bear with them as 
a matter of right and of duty to the 
sovereign ; yet anticipate no benefits 
from their rule, and think with in- 
difference of the moment when it 
shall terminate ? 

It is not, however, in regard to 
domestic policy alone that the Whigs 
manage to put themselves and the 
country, on all possible occasions, in 
a false position. Let any man of com- 
mon sense look round him at this mo- 
ment, and, considering the state of 
our foreign relations, ask himself, To 
what can it be owing that we are 
brought suddenly to the brink of a 
great war? Lord Palmerston will of 
course say, that he is not answerable 
for this; that he found matters in 
disorder when he returned to the 
Forei Office, and did not suc- 
ceed in righting them ; that the es- 
trangements which time is maturin 
were all in blossom under Lo 
Aberdeen ; and that it will be unjust 
to blame him, even if they bring forth 
the fruit of bloodshed. Lord Pal- 
merston would have the appearance 
of justice on his side, could we for- 
get that the beginnings of evil date 
further back than the tea-party at 
Eu. We do not mean to defend 
Louis-Philippe’s breach ef an en- 
gagement, however informally con- 
tracted. He has lowered himself by 
that act in the estisation of every 
honourable man in Europe; and we 
deceive ourselves if, old as he is, he 
do not live to repent it. But they 
who desire to trace our present fo- 
reign difficulties to their real source, 
must look further into the past than 
the date of the queen's visit te her 
neighbour. Let us endeavour to as- 
sist our readers in this research. 

The recognition of the government 
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of the three glorious days by this 
country was, perhaps, inevitable. 
That we were in a monstrous hurry 
to take it by the hand may be true— 
we are inclined to think that it is 
true—though the Duke of Welling- 
ton did the deed. But the Duke of 
Wellington had had too much ex- 
perience of the evils of war to plunge 
rashly into a repetition of them; 
and believing that the elder branch 
of the Recliiee deserved its fate, 
he consented to its overthrow rather 
than be the cause of disturbing the 
peace of Europe. We confess, how- 
ever, that we could never see the 
propriety of extending the same coun- 
tenance to the Brussels absurdity. 
The kingdom of the Netherlands 
was a state almost wholly of our 
own creation. It had been created 
as a sort of check upon the restless- 
ness of France ; and we had expended 
large sums of money for the ae 
of putting its advanced fortifications 
in good repair: yet, because a few 
discontented newspaper editors and 
clerks in public offices chose to get 
up an émeute, we folded our arms, 
and declaring that the movement was 
a national one refused to put it down. 
No doubt the late King of Holland 
committed some grave errors. His 
attempt to introduce the Dutch lan- 
guage into the Belgian courts of law 
was a blunder, and his notion of 
gradually Protestantising the clergy 
of the Church of Rome an idle 
dream. Did William Frederick really 
expect to succeed? Had he studied 
history so loosely as not to know, 
that the Romish priests are the last 
men in the world to be moved by 
any consideration, either of public or 
private good, out of the course which 
offers the best assurance of aggran- 
dising their own order? In these 
things he seriously committed him- 
self, while the somewhat phlegmatic 
atmosphere of his ambulatory court 
suited ill with the tastes of his 
Flemish subjects. But Frederick 
William’s errors afford no excuse for 
the cool indifference with which we 
broke faith with him. The power 
which stood foremost on the fist of 
guarantees to the integrity of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands was the 
first, in the hour of difficulty, to 
desert a faithful ally; and not ony 
to desert, but in conjunction wit 

the people, as a counterpoise to whom 
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it had, fifteen years previously, set 
him up, to turn its arms against him 
by blockading the mouth of the 
Scheldt. We are happy to think, 
that for this gross act oF political bad 
faith the Duke is not accountable. 
He went far enough in consenting to 
the usurpation of the French throne 
by Louis-Philippe ; he never would 
have sent an English fleet to assist 
the troops of revolutionary France 
in consummating the revolution of 
Brussels, and robbing the house of 
Nassau of half of its dominions. 

The effect of these two false steps 
—for false steps they both were, 
though the last far exceeded in its 
folly the folly of the first — was to 
destroy all confidence in England 
among the northern powers, and to 
throw us into the arms of France. 
We had made common cause with 
the movement, if, indeed, we might 
not: be said to have gone before it ; 
and it soon appeared to them that 
we were become converts to the 
doctrine of propagandism. Accord- 
ingly Russia, while putting out the 
Polish rebellion, treated our remon- 
strances with contempt, and Austria 
held aloof from us as from a con- 
As to Prussia, she 
e advance of the French 


taminated people. 

who, on the 

— towards Antwerp, had called 
1e 


out her Llandwher, and waited only 
for a signal to interfere, became 
thoroughly disgusted. She felt that, 
under her then rulers, England was 
no longer the trustworthy ally of 
other days; and rightly considering 
that the dissolution of the kingdom 
of the Netherlands was far more 
likely to hurt us than her, she ar- 
rested the preparations which she had 
begun, pad looked, in sullen silence, 
on all that followed. 

Meanwhile Spain and Portugal 
were equally become theatres wherein 
the liberalism of English Whig 
policy might disport itself. The wise 
caution of their predecessors, which 
would have left the people of these 
countries to settle their differences in 
their own way, did not accord with 
Whig views of fitness. The govern- 
ment of 1832 must needs espouse 
warmly the cause of the young Queen 
of Spain, and entered into an alliance 
with France with a view to reduce 
the Carlists. Now if ever men in 
office took a step which was as con- 
trary to sound policy as it was at 
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variance with pood faith, the Whigs 
took it then. The title of the queen 
cannot be said to have been un- 
questionable, for it was disputed by 
a large portion of her subjects; and 
that the rest of Europe was at least 
divided on the subject, the attitude of 
the northern courts declared. But the 
partizans of the queen professed liberal 
opinions; and to win for these as- 
cendancy in the peninsula, our own 
liberal ministers seemed prepared to 
sacrifice all considerations of justice 
and old treaties. And what has been 
the result? A gradually declining 
influence at the very court to establish 
and maintain which English blood 
was shed in torrents, and English 
money squandered away; and now 
we are reaping our reward in the 
consummation of the Montpensier 
marriage, concerning which we do 
not hesitate to say that, as individuals 
whose pride and personal honour are 
not touched, we do not care one 
rush. 

While we have thus been labour- 
ing, through a series of years, to 
separate ourselves in Europe from our 
natural allies, we have permitted 
matters to take such a shape, both in 
North and South America, as must 
ultimately lead to evil. Of the Ash- 
burtow treaty we did not hesitate to 
give our opinion at the time. Ex- 
cuse it as we may, there is no deny- 
ing that it deserved the name which 
we then gave to it. It was a capitu- 
lation, and nothing else. But let us 
not forget that the Whigs, by pro- 
crastinating the day of settlement 
till the events of the Canadian re- 
bellion had stirred up the angry 
passions of both parties, left to their 
successors no alternative except either 
to yield as they did, a great deal too 
much, or to go to war. Now war is 
a very serious evil. In Lord Aber- 
deen’s opinion, it is more,—it is a 
national crime, and __ therefore, 
sooner than be forced to commit a 
crime, he was guilty of a weakness. 
It was a mistake on his part, which 
has not been without its influence on 
recent events. The people on the 
Continent assert, and we are inclined 
to believe them, that had Lord Aber- 
deen assumed a more determined 
attitude with Brother Jonathan, 
Cousin Louis-Philippe would not 
have dared to precipitate the Mont- 
pensier marriage. However, there 

3B 
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are other and equally manifest re- 
sults of that spirit of bullying and 
procrastination which marked the in- 
tereourse of former Whig cabinets 
with the government of the United 
States. 

Out of our yielding on the north- 
western frontier, arose the vigorous 
tone with which President Polk laid 
claim to the whole of the Oregon 
territory. It was well met by the 
late government, which, indeed, could 
not afford to truckle a second time ; 
but what was the state all the while 
of South America? This: we 
found ourselves at war with the re- 
publics at the mouth of the Plata, 
about matters which, in their in- 
trinsic value, were not worth the cost 
of the gunpowder fired away ; while 
we were powerless to support Mexico 
against the encroachments of her 
neighbour, who having, in the first 
place, swindled her out of Texas, now 
openly declares that she will not stop 
short of the annexation of Califor- 
nia. For all these humiliations, and 
the loss of influence which arises 
out of them, we may thank the 


growth of that peculiar liberality of 
opinion which belongs to Whigism ; 


and which has at length concentrated 
itself upon the point of free trade, 
the probable accomplishment of which 
seems to be as far distant as ever. 

It is well known that, ever since 
his return to office, Lord Palmerston 
has been importuning the northern 
courts to join him in his protest 
against the Montpensier marriage. 
Lord Palmerston’s advances have 
been coldly met, and he and his 
admirers affect to be surprised at it, 
but the reasons assigned by the 
sertnere ere are gy Magra 

is lordshi to the treat, 
ie fame ree Sa 
violation. Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
and Holland tell him, that the 
treaty of Utrecht was overthrown 
on the day when he recognised the 
succession to the Spanish throne in 
the person of the young lady who 
now fills it; and that, were the case 
otherwise, the only provision in the 
treaty which it would be necessary to 
guard is not threatened. It is for 
the interest of the rest of Europe that 
France and Spain shall never be 
united in one empire. But Europe 
has nothing to dread from the mar- 
riage of the fifth son of the King of 
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the French with the sister of the 
Queen of Spain, and, therefore, they 
are not dis to take a pect 
in favour of a government which 
has treated all their prejudices and 
principles, as well as their opinions in 
regard to other treaties, with neg- 
lect. Hence, in a useless display of 
indignation, we stand alone; and by 
shewing how bitterly we feel the 
hoax that has been played off upon 
us, we increase the dangers that are 
assumed to threaten. What are these 
dangers? We are told that France 
will acquire such an influence in 
Spain, as to render all efforts on our 
part to improve our relations with 
the latter country abortive. What- 
ever manufactures she henceforth 
receives will come to Spain through 
the passes of the Pyrenees, and she 
will be encouraged to resume a 
project which has lain in abeyance 
only through the weakness incident 
to a protracted civil war. Sooner or 
later, Portugal will be invaded, and, 
if saved at all, will be saved only at 
the expense of a large expenditure of 
blood and treasure by us. Mean- 
while, France will push her conquests 
in Africa, till ‘Tangier and all the 
seabord adjacent to it has fallen 
into her hands; and thus, with Spain 
in close alliance on one side of the 
Straits, and her own castles and posts 
upon the other, she will pretty effec- 
tually close against us the gates of 
the Mediterranean. This done, she 
will turn her attention to Egypt, 
and if she succeed there as well as she 
is seen to have suceeeded elsewhere, 
the overland route to India, on which 
we set so much value, will be inter- 
rupted. How long, moreover, we 
shall be able to keep Gibraltar itself 
—the province whence, at present, 
that fortress draws the most impor- 
tant of its supplies being absorbed— 
remains to S seen. If the allied 
French and Spanish armies prove 
unable to take it by force, famine 
and disease will do the work for 
them; and then England will, in- 
deed, be humbled. But our cata- 
logue of ills does not end even here. 
There are ermptome already of a 
disposition on the of France to 
court an alliance with the United 
States of America, and to convert 
the harbours of New York, Boston, 
and the Chesapeake into depots for 
her navy. And, finally, into such 
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bad odour have we fallen, that not 
one of the other nations of Europe 
will join us,—at least, till their fears 
are awakened that France may grow 
too atnome, when, in all probability, 
they will find that we cannot any 
longer be of use to them. 

We do not believe half of this, 
though half is more than we desire 
to see accomplished. We do not 
think, for example, that Spain will 
ae herself so readily as Louis-Phi- 
ippe imagines into his hands. In- 
eed, we are unable to detect any 
adequate source whence such an over- 
whelming French influence should 
arise, for the Duke and Duchess 
of Montpensier are as yet but private 
persons after all. But supposin, 
that, through the hospitalities whic 
they dispense at Paris, they win the 
hearts of such Spanish grandees as 
visit that capital, what then? The 
worst that can happen is, that a 
French party may be raised up, 
which will not scruple as to the 
means which it adopts to fill all at- 
tainable places of power and emolu- 
ment with its partisans ; and that we 
shall have Spaniards, strongly im- 
bued with French prejudices, com- 
manding at Algesiras and Cadiz, and 
doing whatever they fancy can be 
done with impunity to annoy our 
merchants and injure our trade. We 
recommend these gentlemen, how- 
ever, not to go too far in this way. 
The Spaniards are a sensitive people, 
and though, at first, ther may go 
with the eurrent, they will very soon 
begin to see that it sets towards 
France. Once let this notion take 
possession of their brains, however, 
and Louis-Philippe will find that 
even his cunning is useless. A peo- 
ple which endured what they did, 
rather than accept for their king the 
brother of Napoleon, will never con- 
sent to play the game of a prince of 
the house of Raeine and the fact 
will become apparent as soon as the 
game begins to be played in earnest. 

On the other hand, it is not im- 
possible that the lust of extending 
their conquests over Portugal may 
blind, not only the Spanish govern- 
ment but the Spanish people, to the 
true designs of Louis-Philippe. ‘This 
has long been an object with the 
court of Madrid, and the present 
state of the little country is such as 
to offer every encouragement to an 
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attempt of the kind. Of course, 
England cannot permit it; but are 
we in a state to prevent it ? 

Two months ago, we took occasion 
to point out the manner in which 
the page) of the Corn-laws and the 
avowal of free-trade principles in 
this country had operated, and were 
likely still more to operate, abroad. 
We shewed, that the more philoso- 
pee portions of the inhabitants of 

‘rance and Germany were prodi- 
giously taken with the scheme ; and 
both by their speeches at public 
meetings and through the press were 
agitating for the adoption of a similar 
policy at home. The governments, 
on the other hand, looked at the 
project with alarm; and all classes of 
persons interested in the growth of 
domestic manufactures shrank from 
the idea of imitating it. The go- 
vernments still retain their dislike 
to free trade. They regard it as the 
offspring of a levelling spirit, and 
fear it more on that account than 
because of the effect which it must 
necessarily produce upon the public 
revenues. Kiven on this latter ground, 
however, they find sufficient cause 
for setting their faces against it ; and, 
one and all, they have begun to act 
accordingly. In Germany, the Zoll- 
verein has increased the duties on 
all manufactured articles imported 
from abroad, and doubled them on 
many. France and Prussia have 
both imposed duties on corn shipped 
for export in their harbours. Russia 
has entered into a commercial treaty 
with France, of which the obvious 
tendency is to work us harm; and 
Austria wakes no move soweares or 
ciprocity. It a 8, then, that the 
Whig comme pace which Sir 
Robert Peel has, unfortunately for 
himself, pushed to an extreme, nei- 
ther has operated, nor is likely to 
operate, any thing towards the ex- 
tension of British commerce. More- 
over, instead of acting as a guarantee 
of general peace, its weight seems to 
be thrown into an opposite scale. 
We believe that the mobs of Paris 
and Berlin are equally clamorous 
for free trade. Whether the mobs 
of any other of the continental cities 
know or care a straw about the mat- 
ter, may be questioned. But the 
masses in the two nations, which, 
though they differ widely from each 
other, must be acknowledged to be 
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the most generally enlightened in 
Europe, are all anxious for free trade. 
Now what is the effect upon the 
governments, not only there but else- 
where? They equally dread the 
result. In Prussia, the movement is 
down with the strong hand, as we 

ave just stated. The tariff throughout 
the Zollverein is doubied. In France 
the minister sanctions the formation of 
clubs, in which the antagonist prin- 
ciples shall be debated ; but he takes 
good care, by refusing his countenance 
to every thing like a movement 
among the operatives, to keep the 
lower and lower-middle classes from 
taking any share in the controversy. 
The consequence it aoe no par- 
ticular insight into the future to fore- 
tell. Through the secret influence 
of the government, which seems to 
act impartially towards both, the 
anti-free-trade faction will, for the 
present, prevail; and we shall see 
that all duties levied for the pro- 
tection of domestic industry will be 
retained, and the ions of the 
multitude roused and appealed to, in 
order to keep them from declaring 
against this ialion, or labouring to 
controvert it. 

Had France and England been on 
tolerable terms, this issue, however 
unfortunate for the free-traders, 
and, indeed, for the people of this 
country, might have admitted of some 
ameliorating circumstances — at least, 
our honour would have been saved. 
But being in almost open rupture 
with France, we find our policy de- 
spised and rejected by the power of 
which it was too much our habit to 
speak as most resembling ourselves, 
while all the other great powers be- 
sides resolve and act as if we had no 
existence. Just consider what they 
have been doing, and yet propose to 
do, in the north of Europe. The 
free city of Cracow, it ap is to 
be absorbed into the Austrian empire. 
It was the last relic of Polish inde- 
pendence, and its existence as a se- 
parate state was assured by the 
treaty of Vienna, the five great 
powers becoming conjointly guaran- 
tees for the fulfilment of the condi- 
tions. But three out of these five 
powers now proclaim to the world, 
that they consider the question as 
one exclusively affecting themselves ; 
and they settle it accordingly, with- 
out condescending to consult the 
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cabinet of St. James's on the subject. 
Whether the cabinet of the Tuileries 
has been sounded or not, we do 
not know. Well, then, what fol- 
lows? Lord Palmerston blusters 
and complains; the English news- 
papers take up his cry; the French 
nation is appealed to as, equally with 
England, pledged : yet nothing comes 
of it after all. Louis-Philippe, intent 
only on the aggrandisement of his 
own house, leaves the wreck of Po- 
land to its fate; and we, having lost 
all moral weight with the conserva- 
tive cabinets, find—as might have 
been expected—that a movement go- 
vernment leaves us in the lurch : and 
thus our credit, as well as our tem- 
per, is lost. 

We hope that we may be mistaken, 
but it appears to us that Whig Li- 
beral policy has so complicated our 
relations with foreign powers, that 
to keep much longer free from a 
European war is impossible. Indeed, 
we do not hesitate to avow it as our 
conviction, that only amid the excite- 
ment of a foreign war are we likely 
to return at home to a state of rea- 
sonable submission to constituted 
authority. Far be it from us to speak 
slightingly of any attempts that are 
made to improve the moral condi- 
tion of the people, and to confer upon 
them the inestimable advantages of 
education. We have spoken out 
upon these subjects so plainly on 
other occasions, that we entertain no 
fears of being now misunderstood. 
But this much we are constrained to 
add, that so long as there shall pre- 
vail in the government a spirit of 
restlessness and a determination to 
perpetual change, so long must we, 
as a nation, be distrusted by our 
neighbours, and find very little to re- 
gard as deserving of our confidence 
at home. And this it is which causes 
us, in a remarkable degree, to be 
anxious under our present rulers. 
They neither have, nor profess to 
seek, any fixed standard of political 
faith. ‘Though servants of the crown, 
they do not pretend to be monarchi- 
cal; and as to their views on Church 
matters, truly it would be a hard 
matter to describe them. ‘They are 
mere waiters upon chance. Even 
the poor plea of ay is raised 
by them only so far as this or that 
projected measure shall promise them 
a continuance of office, or the re- 
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verse; and so the destinies of this 
great empire are committed to a body 
of persons who have absolutely no 
friends, either here or elsewhere, ex- 
cept such as they secure by means 
of pay and places. 

Allthisis very sad, and we feel it the 
more that we look round us, in vain, 
for a strong cabinet to succeed them. 
It is certain that Sir Robert Peel has, 
for the present at least, put himself 
upon the shelf. We greatly doubt 
whether he will ever again become 
the leader of a party which shall de- 
serve the name. We are sure that, 
when the next general clection comes, 
his clique of 112 will fall to half its 
members, if it amount to so many. 
But we do not reckon much upon 
the next general election. For the 
moment, it may throw the powers of 
the State into new hands ; so, at least, 
from the best information which we 
have been able to collect, we are led 
to believe. Nevertheless, it is vain 
and idle to expect that this triumph 
of Protectionist views, supposing them 
to triumph, will be lasting. The 
masses have, through Whig reckless- 
ness, been taught in this country ales- 
son which they will never forget. 
That which the Birmingham Poli- 
tical Union did in 1832, will be done 
again so soon as the mob and the in- 
telligent classes differ; for there 
are plenty of leaders, at least as com- 
petent as Mr. Attwood, to direct the 
mobs of our great towns how to co- 
erce the legislature and the govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, our present rulers 
have contrived to leave us without 
one cordial ally in the world. They 
have broken faith with governments 
which, if they err at all in their 
dealings with their neighbours, com- 
mitted the fault of being too exact, 
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both in theiy own acts and in their 
requirements. They have fraternised 
with a spirit which has no love of 
truth in it, and find themselves, in 
consequence, not in intimate rela- 
tions, but at daggers drawn, with 
those possessed by it. What a con- 
summation to the league of 1832 was 
the summary proceedings of one of 
the allied parties in 1840! And what 
a retaliation for the moral campaign 
on the coast of Syria is this pleasant 
intrigue of M. Guizot, the apostle, as 
he has been called, of peace and jus- 
tice ! 

Our belief is, that the Whigs can- 
not long hold their ground against the 
difficulties which must always attend 
upon a want of fixed principle 
in the rulers of a free country. They 
take no enlarged views of any sub- 
ject. Their policy, whether domes- 
tic or foreign, is nothing more than 
an impulse, passionate or otherwise, 
according to the temperament of 
individuals or the circumstances of 
the moment which calls for action. 
At home they are the mere slaves 
of coteries and associations. Any 
Chamber of Commerce, be it in Man- 
chester or Glasgow, will do more 
with them than the ghost of Burke, 
were it permitted to revisit the earth ; 
and they no more dare quarrel with 
O'Connell than meet parliament to- 
gether;—which we shall be consider- 
ably surprised if they do, for there is 
no spirit of adhesion among them. 
Lord Grey hates Lord Palmerston ; 
Tord Palmerston returns the feeling 
with interest ; and both are distrusted 
by Lord John Russell, though, for 
deitens reasons, he desires to con- 
ciliate and keep them in good-hu- 
mour. And what is to be the end, 
we defy mortal man to predict. 
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A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


“ Tus early buds are swelling, 

The time will soon be come,— 
The blessed time, he promised 

I should see him her’: at home. 
He said, ‘ I will be with thee 

Ere the leaves are on the bough ; 
And the time will soon be coming, 

For the buds are swelling now 


The light leaves are unfolding 
On plant, and bush, and tree, 
And the spring-tide sun of promise 
Shines out o'er land and sea. 
Ere the larch before my window 
Hath donned its summer veil, 
O’er the purple waters sweeping, 
I shall see his welcome sail !” 


Thus she murmured in her gladness 
To her loving heart alone, 

Thus she banet and thus she trusted 
Till the spring was nearly gone ; 

Thus watched she till the larch-boughs 
Had donned their veil of green, 

And hidden from her window 
The waters’ sunny sheen. 


Then stole she forth at morning, 
Then stole she forth at eve, 
(For she knew his heart too truly 
To dream he could deceive) ; 
With weary eyes still watching, 
Yet she hoped with steadfast heart ; 
“ When he cometh home,” she whispered, 
“ He will never more depart !” 


Though she saw the scattered daisies 
Unfolding one by one, 

Till many a starry blossom 
Lay laughing to the sun; 

Though the larch’s feath’ry shadow 
Fell dark upon the slope, 

- Yet she watched with quiet patience, 

And hoped with constant hope. 


She wandered by the waters 
Where he first had told his love, 
With the summer sea for witness, . 
And the placid stars above ; 
Where she listened, looking downward, 
With a blush on cheek and brow, 
And a heart that fluttered wildly 
To the music of his vow. 


That music had not failed her, 
Though her home was full of strife ; 
It quelled, by its sweet power, 
he harsher tones of life ; 
And she served the frowning stranger 
Who filled her mother’s place, 
With a spirit full of meekness, 
And an ever-smiling face. 
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Her father’s younger children 
Learned the meaning of the look, 
Wandering idly o’er the waters 
From the oft-neglected book, 
And in many a thoughtful moment 
They would whisper in her ear 
Their merry words of comfort 
And dreams of blithest cheer. 


She smiled, and she believed them, 
Though the lilac-buds were blown, 
And across the lawn the thorn-tree 
Its rosy wands had thrown ; 
Though the apple-bloom was falling, 
And the almond-bough in leaf, 
Yet there fell upon her spirit 
No thought of coming grief. 


The scarlet tufts were peeping 
On the larch-boughs, lithe and free, 
That were swaying in the breezes 
Like sea-weeds in the sea; 
The bee among the flowers 
Hummed merrily and long, 
Yet still her smile was joyful, 
And still her hope was strong. 
At length, one sunny morning, 
She arose at break of day, 
And lo! the look’d-for vessel 
Was at anchor in the bay. 
She stole in silence homeward 
To await his coming there, 
Ev'ry inmost thought o’erflowing 
With thankfulness and prayer. 
She had deck’d the room with flowers, 
She had tied upon her breast 
The little cross he gave her 
When sailing for the West ; 
She had watch’d the larch's shadow 
Moving slowly o'er the grass, 
And many a time had started 
When she heard the swallows pass ; 


Yet still the lover came not! 
Through the calm and sultry noon, 
Through eve, till from the ocean 
Uprose the cloudless moon ; 
Though their ancient trysting hour 
Had come and pass’d away, 
And a cloud of dewy freshness 
On the sleeping blossoms lay ; 


Though the true heart beat with fondness, 
And the loving eyes were dim 
With tears of joy fresh-springing 
At each dear thought of him, 
Yet he came not —still he came not, 
Till at length her cheek grew pale, 
And the hope that had upheld her 
O loving heart, how vainly 
For the dear one dost thou yearn! 
O loving heart, how dreary 
The tale thou hast to learn! 
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In that sparkling sea, to-morrow, 
Thou wilt see but one wide tomb; 
Those sunny skies, to-morrow, 
Shall be dull with hopeless gloom. 
Night came, and dreary visions 
Thronged her terror- broken sleep,— 
A death-white face looked on her 
From the caverns of the deep. 
Morrow dawned, and then they whispered 
What her spirit had foretold, 
And she knew that o’er his bosom 
The restless waters rolled. 


Then wept she not, nor murmured ; 
Ev'ry sound of grief was hushed, 
For heart and hope within her, 
Like a withered flow’r, lay crushed ; 
And though her step was slower, 
And she smiled not ever more, 
Yet a look of mournful patience 
To her dying day she wore. 
“Tt had been sweet,” she murmured, 
“To hold his dying head, 
To seize with jealous fondness 
The latest words he said. 
Where, beneath the church’s shadow, 
The solemn yew-trees wave, 
*Twould be sweet, in long, still evenings, 
To sit beside his grave. 
“ The wild sea moans above him, 
No sign remains to tell 
Where they gave him to the waters ; 
Yet I know that all is well— 
All is well with thee, beloved one, 
Though my heart is weak and lone; 
In the world where all is real, 
I shall call thee still mine own !” 


So she lingered, fading slowly, 
Till the larch’s boughs were bare, 
‘Waving with funereal motion 
In the cold autumnal air ; 
Till the latest withered leaflet 
From the vine’s long branches shrank, 
And the last pale blossom faded 
From the sunny garden bank. 
Then she said, in playful sadness, 
“ Mine are truer words than thine ! 
Before a bud shall open 
On the larch-tree or the vine, 
I shall go to thee, my loved one, 
Though thou com'st no more to me, 
My heart shall rest in quiet, 
My spirit shall be free!” 
She had holy hopes to cheer her, 
And she dreaded not to die, 
For life and all its pleasures 
Had passed, like visions, by. 
One sleeps beneath the ocean, 
One rests beneath the sod, 
But we trust their souls are meeting 
In the presence of their God! 
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Mr. Letcu Hunt has given us a 
very pleasant book for winter fire- 
sides, warm and kindly. But we 
shall have some complaints to make 
of what he has put in and what he 
has left out—of his insertions as well 
aserrata. We begin with the latter. 
Why, then, in a professed antho- 
logy of wit and humour, laying some 
claims, moreover, to a critical review 
of one branch of our poetical litera- 
ture, do we look in vain for several 
names of eminence, and start with 
surprise at the presence of others of 
no importance? ‘To mention only a 
few ;— why is Cowley, or Prior, or 
Young, or Gray, or Shenstone, or 
Cowper, or Anstey, omitted? The ab- 
sence of the second, especially, is unac- 
countable. The editor tells us, and 
no doubt truly, that he was beset 
with the superabundance of materials 
—that his selections were largely 
overdone—and that “ plenty of mat- 
ter remains for an additional volume, 
should the public care to have it.” 
This is pleasant, and proves his dis- 
position to keep his preface in har- 
mony with the nature of his book. 
But no supplement can remedy the 
defects of the original arrangement. 
In the present volume a chronolo- 
gical classification is very properly 
adopted; and, in fact, much of the 
permanent interest of such compila- 
tions depends upon the assistance 
they render, in tracing the changes of 
literary taste and expression. 

The place for Prior was imme- 
diately after Butler, of whom he was 


the only follower who has obtained 
a reputation, and to whom he con- 
fessed his obligation with equal ge- 
nerosity and smartness.f ‘His easy 
jingle, as Cowper loved to call it, if 
it has not all the force of his prede- 
cessor, seems more spontaneous and 
musical. Pope is known to have ad- 
mired Alma ; and a severer judge, 
Bishop Warburton, justly considered 
it a masterpiece in its way. Gold- 
smith declared his inability to under- 
stand the intention of the writer, un- 
less it were to laugh at the subject 
and the reader. He admitted, how- 
ever, the excellence of many pa 6 
Now Goldsmith might have known 
that this mystery was, in great mea- 
sure, assumed with a purpose. The 
poem, as Warburton shews, is a 
satire, aimed at the passion of hypo- 
thesising in philosophy, and substi- 
tuting a humorous system of the 
mind, in opposition to those of Aris- 
totle and Descartes. Pursuing this 
design, he explains some of the vari- 
ous ways in which an ingenious man 
may represent the absurdest theory, 
so as to wear the appearance and re- 
commend itself with the authority of 
truth. Each philosophical position 
is illustrated, in mock-heroic manner, 
with delicate and entertaining irony. 
And as the subject, says Warbuy- 
ton, recollecting the saying of Pope, 
“naturally suggests ideas very dis- 
advantageous to the force and extent 
of human understanding, the poet 
does not omit to insinuate those sug- 
gestions, in a high strain of scepti- 


* Wit and Humour, selected from the English Poets; with an Illustrative Essay 


and Critical Comments. 


By Leigh Hunt. 


London, 1846. 


t ** Yet he, consummate Master, knew 
When to recall and where pursue ; 
His noble negligences ak 
What others’ toils despair to reach. 
He, perfect dancer, climbs the rope, 
And balances your fear and hope ; 
If after some distinguish’d leap 
He drops his pole and seems to slip, 
Straight gath’ring all his active strength 
He rises higher half his length. 
With wonder you approve his slight, 
And owe your pleasure to vour fright. 
But like poor Andrew I advance, 
False mimic of my master’s dance, 
Around the cord awhile I sprawl, 
And thence, though low, ‘a earnest fall.’ 
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cism running throughout the whole.” 
The omission of Prior can hardly be 
accidental, for Mr. Hunt mentions 
him in the preface, though only on 
account of his rhymes, of which he 
es a good example. But, unlike 

utler, he does not sacrifice the sense 
to the chime—not an uncommon 
practice with that remarkable per- 
son. How admirable are these si- 
miles !|— 


‘* As masters in the clare-obscure 

With various light your eyes allure ; 

A flaming yellow here they spread, 

Draw off in blue, or charge in red : 

Yet from these colours, oddly mix’d, 

Your sight upon the whole is fix’d. 

Or as, again, your courtly dames 

(Whose clothes returning birth-day 

claims) 

By arts improve the stuffs they vary ; 

And things are best as most contrary. 

The gown, with stiff embroid'ry shining, 

Looks charming with aslighter lining ; 

The out- if Indian figure stain, 

The in- side must be rich and plain, 

So you, great authors, have thought fit 

To make digression temper wit. 

When arguments too fiercely glare, 

You-ealm ’em with a milder air ; 

To break their points you turn their force, 

And furbelow the plain discourse.” 
Alma, canto ii. 


Here, surely, is all the apt simple- 
ness of Goldsmith, with more viva- 
city; and the description of fashion, 
changing with the climate, deserves 
equal commendation :— 

‘* Now turn we to the farthest East, 
And there observe the gentry drest : 
Prince Giolo and his royal sisters, 
Searr’d with ten thousand royal blisters ; 
The marks remaining in the skin, 

To tell the quality within. 

Distinguish’d slashes deck the great, 

As each excels in birth or state ; 

His oylet-holes are more and ampler— 
The king’s own body was a sampler. 
Happy the climate where the beau 
Wears the same suit for use and show ! 
And at a small expense your wife, 
If once well pink’d is cloth'd for life. 
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* What can be the object of reprinting in a small volume, as if the best of its 
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Westward again, the Indian fair 
Is nicely smear’d with fat of bear ; 
The finest sparks and cleanest beaux 
Drip from the shoulders to the toes. 
How sleek their skins! their joints how 
easy ! 

There slovens only are not greasy.” 

Alma, canto ii. 


And there are two reasons, inde- 

ndent of historical propriety, why 

rior ought to have followed Butler : 
1, Because Alma is less read than 
Hudibras ; and, 2, Because some of 
the specimens of that poem might 
have yielded their place with advan- 
tage.* Thirteen pages form too am- 
ple a nosegay from a garden close at 
every body's door. Prior is, in truth, 
the complement of Butler; having 
all the gaiety, flow, and animal spi- 
rits which the other wanted. The 
union of the two would make the 

rfection of wit. Gray never read 
3utler with pleasure; and Warbur- 
ton said that he might have shared in 
his indifference, but for a fondness 
for the times that were satirised. He 
would be more popular if he had 
more humour. He is for the most 
part solemn and stately, even in his 
banter. Mr. Hunt observes, that 
nobody ever remembers the story 
except to wonder at its inefficiency ; 
but we think, with Mr. Hallam, that 
the length of the dialogue, instead of 
being a fault, by putting the picture 
out of sight and keeping it so, is 
really the chief source of interest and 
amusement. The reader is dazzled 
by a succession of surprises. Losing 
sight of the author, and scarcely 
knowing what has become of him, he 
suddenly springs up again from some 
under-ground cavern, with a spark- 
ling conceit or image in his hand. 
Butler did nothing well except Hudi- 
bras: his Characters, with slight ex- 
ceptions, are poor indeed. When, 
however, he does rise, it is with won- 
derful agility, as in the fine picture 





kind, such miserable failures as the following, ushered forth with all the dignity of 
italics ?——which, indeed, is the only humorous thing about them : — 


« Wholesale critics, that in coffee. 
Houses cry down all philosophy.” 


** Anti-Christian assemblies, 
To mischief bent as far’s in them lies.” 


“ Bruised in body, 


And conjured into safe custody.” 
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of a proud man, “a fool in ferment- 
ation.” 

Some specimen of the learned 
and refined humour of Gray — 
such as his “ a Story” would 
so easily afford —should have been 
given; because it is a kind of wit 
peculiar to the author, and very 
rarely cultivated. And certainly 
the “Chronicle” of Cowley, so joy- 
ous and sunshiny, the humour of 
a true poet, ought to have been 
introduced. The mirth of Cowley is 
made more exquisite by the soft shade 
of melancholy that hangs over it. 
The poem we have mentioned stands 
alone in our poetry. What lofty 
ideas he had, too, of wit !— 


“ Tis not a tale, ’tis not a jest, 
Admired with laughter at a feast, 
Nor florid talk, which can that title gain. 
The proofs ofit for ever must remain.” 


Again, there is the “ Schoolmis- 
tress” of Shenstone, of which nothing 
is spoken in these pages. But what a 
charming composition it is! Har- 
monious from its mere truthfulness ; 
the author regarded it as a serious 
poem, and, in a certain sense, he 
was right. It owes much of its ef- 
fect to the ig yo of Spenser’s 
solemn music. The organ in West- 
minster Abbey pouring all its vo- 
lume into a madrigal. The omission 
of Cowper—nay, the resolute silence 
respecting him (for we do not re- 
member any allusion in the preface), 
struck us more than the exclusion of 
Prior. No index of humour can be 
complete without him who mounted 
Gilpin. And ifthe ride of that fa- 
mous pilgrim be too familiar for 
transcription, The Task supplies suffi- 
cient imens of a manner, as per- 
fectly English in poetry, as Constable’s 
was in paintin j—a manner not un- 
like that of Parini among the Italians; 
combining the same minuteness of de- 
tail and picturesque description, with 
playful sarcasm and petulant sneer ; 

yet never, to adopt a phrase of Mr. 

se, fatiguing the ear with that 
eternal drone of irony, which becomes 
so drowsy in Parini. Besides this, 
Cowper has a distinct claim to be 
admitted into the gallery, as the re- 
presentative of that class of poets 
who, in the dialect of the sister art, 
might be called genre painters; like 
Watteau or De ams telling stories 


by a few figures, and full of skill, 
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even when they most conceal and 
overcome it. Examples in Cowper 
are exceedingly numerous: such as 
the fashionable preacher flashing his 
ring before the congregation; the 
actor stealing sidelong glances at a 
full house, and seeing 


‘* The slope of faces, from the floor to the 
roof, 
Relaxed into an universal grin ; 


the solitary man looking into the 
fire, and giving life to the red ashes ; 
the hackney-coachman with his feet 
hanging over the door; and many 
others. 

We said that our complaint against 
Mr. Hunt embraced insertions as 
well as errata. Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher, 
are very well; though we scarcely 
think it expedient to draw so largely 
on the Shrew for Shakspeare’s wit. 
But surely Suckling’s “ — of the 
Bride” is neither witty nor humor- 
ous; unless the former word be taken 
in the sense in which Johnson applied 
it to Cowley, when it agrees with 
the mixed wit of Addison, and is the 
characteristic of Waller and the poets 
of Italy and Spain. The “Session 
of the Poets” fell within the defini- 
tion, and was an ample specimen. 

With reference to a line in this 
poem,— 

*« and he 


That makes God speak so big in his 
poetry,” 


the editor inquires in a note — 
“ Who was this?” Was it not Syl- 
vester, in whom Dryden found an 
os of bombast, and whose 
translations from Dubartas contain 
the very description of false taste to 
which Suckling alludes? It may be 
added, that Sylvester never recovered 
the ridicule of Dryden ; though the 
ae footsteps of Milton have 

een traced to his gate, and even 
one or two of the choicest flowers of 
the Paradise recognised in his gar- 
den. Such is the weight of the stone 
about his neck, that the buoyancy of 
the Castalian stream only just keeps 
his head above water. 

If Suckling’s verses deserved re- 
jection, as belonging rather to imagi- 
nation and fancy, the quotation from 
Brome is inadmissible on every ac- 
count. The writer was some re- 
tainer of Ben Jonson, and had caught 
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the eye of Charles Lamb, from whom 
Mr. Hunt borrows what he calls a 
laughable fancy. Perceiving neither 
the noun nor its adjective, we are in 
the same predicament with regard to 
Marvell's caricature of Holland. In 
this instance the late Mr. Hazlitt 
lends us his countenance. “ He 
once,” says Mr. Hunt, “began an 
argument with Charles Lamb and 
myself, to prove that we ought not 
to laugh at such things. Somebody, 
meanwhile, was reading the verses ; 
and the only answer which they left 
us the power to make to our critical 
friend was, by laughing immeasur- 
ably.” Happy critics in whom the 
risible faculty is so easily excited! 
The extravagance of Butler on the 
same subject is quite different from 
thatof the Republican Wit ; and here, 
indeed, a man may laugh, and be for- 
given :— 


** A country that draws fifty foot of wa- 
ter, 

In which men live as in the hold of 
nature ; 

They feed like cannibals on other fishes, 

And serve their cousins-german up in 
dishes ; 

A land that rides at anchor and is moor'd, 

In which men do not live, but ga aboard,” 


The selections from Dryden come 
within the same category as the 
verses of Suckling, though from a 
different cause; they are in no re- 
spect humorous or witty, but satiri- 
cal—an order of poetry, not rejecting 
those elements of composition, but 
‘independent of them. It is acutely 
observed by Coleridge, that when se- 
rious satire commences, or satire felt 
to be serious, however comically 
drest, the true ludicrous ceases; and 
laughter, losing it heartiness, becomes 
sardonic. The epilogue to Ether- 
edge’s Play may, probably, make 
good its position. But the characters 
of Shaftesbury and Buckingham can 
in no way be included by the canon 
that embraces the Puritanical Jus- 
tice or the abandoned Summoner. 
It is hanging a Teniers by a Van- 
dyck. The portrait of the fiery 
statesman, oniling in the storm and 
wilfully steering close to the sands, 
belongs to the highest school of pas- 
sion. The sketch of Buckingham is 
in a lighter vein, but marked by 
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some of the same soberness and 
even solemnity of colour. Who ever 
smiled at either? These passages 
should have been reserved for a vo- 
lume—* Satire and Invective”—for 
which abundant materials are hea 
up. And in the hope that the editor 
will be encouraged to add it to his 
series, we will remind him of an ob- 
servation of Mr. Hallam—in our 
judgment singularly happy — that 
Dryden kept a discretion even in his 
taunts, which rendered them far 
more cutting. Ile neither overreached 
himself through eagerness, nor dou- 
bled the scourge round his adver- 
sary in his desire to get close to him ; 
he always inflicted the lash at the 
exact distance to make it sting. 

The same objection applies to some 
of the specimens given of Pope. The 
plunder of the lock, with all its 
romantic agency of Sylphs, and the 
troubles of authors, are quite unex- 
ceptionable. Of the first in particular, 
not a single line can be spared ; it is 
all salt from Attica, and pure as im- 
ported. No familiarity makes it 
wearisome, or obscures a single line 
of the imagery. Nay, one of his own 
charming versesis constantly fulfilled, 
as his winged people float round the 
scholar or the man of taste ; and the 
beam of each returning summer 


“* New colours flings ; 
Colours that change whene’er they wave 
their wings.” 


But here the editor might have 
held his hand. The description of 
the Duke of Chandos’ villa is a 
vivid and pictorial satire, too indig- 
nant to be humorous; so are the 
characters of Narcissa, of Chloe, of 
the Duchess of Marlborough, Buck- 
ingham, and, above all, of Addison. 
The true comic has, indeed, the 
nature of the nettle— but only of its 
blossom.* 

Pope’s famous friend is, also, over- 
done: fifteen or sixteen pages of 
Swift are too much. His imitations 
of Butler are the best, for he had a 
mastery over the short measure ; yet, 
as Mr. Hunt agreeably writes,— 


*«« When Swift was at his best, who 
was so lively, so entertaining, so ori- 
ginal? He has been said to be indebted 
to this and that classic, and this and that 
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Frenchman,—to Lucian, to Rabelais, and 
to Cyrano de Bergerac ; but though he 
was acquainted with all their writers, 
their thoughts had been evidently thought 
by himself ; their quaint fancies of things 
had passed through his own mind; and 
they ended in results quite masterly, and 
his own. A great fanciful wit like his 
wanted no helps to the discovery of 
Brobdignac and Laputa. The big and 
little Endians were close to him every 
day, and at court and and at church. 
His manner is his own. There is a 
mixture of care and precision in it, an- 
nouncing at once power and fastidious. 
ness, like Mr, Dean going with his verger 
before him, in flaring gown and five- 
times washed face, with his nails pared 
to the quick. His long irregular prose 
verses, with rhymes at the end, are an 
invention of his own.” 


Nor, while objecting to the extent 
of the editor’s quotations, are we in- 
disposed to admit their characteristic 
excellence ; but what a character it 
was! The letter of‘ Mary the Cook- 
maid” to Dr. Sheridan, is not only one 
of the best specimens but the most 
harmless. No man understood com- 
mon life and the kitchen more 
thoroughly. A natural vulgarity, 
an instinct of coarseness, enabled him 
to dive into the very soul of a scul- 
lion. In this epistle the reader 
notices the happy emphasis in small 
things, so appropriate in the person 
who lays it :— 


“ Well, if ever 1 saw such another man 
since my mother bound my head ! 

You a gentleman! marry come up! I 
wonder where you were bred. 

I’m sure such words do not become a 
man of your cloth ; 

I would not give such language to a dog, 
fuith and troth, 

‘Yes, vou call’d my master a knave: fie, 
Mr. Sheridan! ’tis a shame 

For a parson, who should know better 
things, to come out with such a name. 

Knave in your teeth, Mr. Sheridan ! ’tis 
both a shame and a sin! 

And the Dean, my master, is an honester 
man than you and all your kin, 

He has more goodness in his little finger, 
thun you have in your whole body ; 

My master is a parsonable man, and not 
a spindle-shank noddy-doddy ! 

Now whereby I find you would fain make 
an excuse, 

Because my master one day in anger 
called you a goose ; 

Which, i am sure I have been his 
servant four years since October, 

And he never call'd me worse than sweet- 
heart, drunk or sober. 
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Not that I know his reverence was ever 
concerned to my knowledge, 

Though you and your come-rogues keep 
him out so late in your college. 

You say you will eat grass on his grave 
a Christian eat grass! 

Whereby you now confess yourself to be 
& goose Or an ass: 

But that’s as much as to say, that my 
master should die before ye. 

Well, that’s as God pleases ; and I don’t 
believe that’s a true story. 

And so say I told you so, and you may 
go tell my master ; what care I? 

And I don’t care who knows it; ’t is all 
one to Mary. 

Every one knows that I love to tell truth 
and shame the devil; 

I am but a poor servant, but I think gen- 
tlefolks should be civil. 

Besides, you found fault with our victuals 
one day that you was here ; 

I remember it was on a Tuesday, of all 
days in the year, 

And Saunders the man says you are al. 
ways jesting and mocking : 

‘ Mary,’ said he, one day as I was mend- 
ing my master’s stocking, 

* My master is so fond of that minister 
that keeps the school ; 

I thought my master a wise man, but that 
man makes him a fool !’ 

* Saunders,’ said I, ‘ I would rather than 
a quart of ale 

He would come into our kitchen, and I 
would pin u dishclout to his tail.’ 

And now 1 must go and get Saunders to 
direct this letter ; 

For I write but a sad scrawl: but my 
sister Marget, she writes better. 
Well, but I must run and make the bed, 

before my master comes from prayers, 
And, see, now it strikes ten, and I hear 
him coming up stairs, 
Whereof I could say more to your verses, 
if I could write written hand ; 
And so I remain in a civil way, your 
servant to command, 
“ Mary.” 


This, of its sort, is as good as the 
verses on his own death; and these 
induce us to inquire why nothing is 
found in this volume from Swift's 
most beloved friend ?— perhaps the 
only member of the Twickenham 
coterie for whom he had areal regard. 
We need scarcely mention the name 
of Gay. ‘The wit and humour of 
the eighteenth century cannot be re- 
presented without him; he was the 
Steele of Pope—the Tatler by the 
side of the Spectator. Nor would 
producible —— be difficult of 
extraction. Some ofhis town-sketches 
have the truthfulness of Hogarth. 
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Swift felt and enenniatns his ta- 
lent, in the bantering confession that 
he grieved 
“To be outdone by Gay, 
Tn his own humorous biting way.” 


But without spending more time 
among the errata of this book, we 
will briefly draw the attention of the 
editor to what we think a serious de- 
fect in the tone of many of his re- 
marks; blemishing his entertaining 
labours, and yet easily removable 
in a future edition. We allude toa 
certain flippancy in his references to 
religious subjects in general, altoge- 
ther exclusive of doctrinal peculiari- 
ties, and a disposition to varnish over 
the faults and immorality of authors, 
whose genius may have conciliated 
his literary affections. There is a 
foreign accent in this impiety that 
seems to have been acquired in the 
air of French infidelity ; and we are 
sorry to say, that more than one re- 
ference to Voltaire’s Philosophical 
Dictionary offends the eye in the 
work before us. Of that detestable 
corrupter of purity and truth we are 
told (p. 27) that he “was a better 
Christian than he took himself for.” 
The proper situation for Voltaire is 
the pillory; and any other exhibi- 
tion of him, _— in his poetical or 
strictly author-character, is danger- 
ous and unjustifiable, and ought to 
be put down as a nuisance. The 
Dictionnaire Philosophique, in particu- 
lar, is a magazine of the most malig- 
nant impiety; a mine so impreg- 
nated with poison, that ~ = after 
remaining long in its de ever 
returned in moral health, 7 with the 
hue of the mental complexion unin- 
jured. 

Rabelais is another writer whom 
Mr. Hunt is disposed to take under 
especial protection, and to have 
introdu into our families, after 
a slight fumigation and a few omis- 
sions and changes in his wardrobe. 
We hope the following passage 
is intended for a jest: —“ Ad- 
mirable things have the wits, and 
even the gravest reformers, got out 
of this prince of buffoons, whom, the 
older I grow (always excepting the 
coarseness taught him by the monks), 
the more I admire.” We will not 
believe that any man, growing old, 
seriously proclaims his affection for 
Rabelais. As to his grossness,;what- 
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ever the monks knew or taught, the 
friend of Panurge did not require 
their assistance. His mind reeked 
with pollution, and he had the fa- 
culty of assimilating all substances to 
his own nature. His license, like his 
wit, was unbounded ; and his strength 
in raking up ordure, was only ex- 
ceeded by his rapidity in digesting it. 

Readers to whom Rabelais is un- 
known, may see avery fair copy of him 
in Sterne—a man as worthless as he 
was clever; yet pronounced in this 
volume (p. 69) to be “the wisest 
man since the days of Shakspeare,” 
and the author of a book (p. 72) 
which “combined wit and humour, 
under their highest amnernes of 
levity, with the profoundest wisdom.” 
He is a “ Rabelais, reborn at a riper 
period of the world, gifted with sen- 
timent,” and only retaining “some- 
thing of the coarseness” of his mas- 
ter; which, after all, is not to be 
regarded as injurious to his book, 
since, “upon his own principle of 
turning evil to good, perhaps even this 
blemish has served to draw attention to 
it.” The italics are used by us in- 
stead of a commentary. We do not 
blame Mr. Hunt for feeling or ex- 
pressing his admiration of Uncle 
Toby, or the Widow Wadman, or 
Dr. Slop, or Susanna, or of the ad- 
ventures in which some of them are 
so picturesauely engaged—cataplasm 
or other. He has a right to his opin- 
ion and his eulogy, whether to pub- 
lish or tosupport it. No. Wecom- 
plain of the tendency of this style of 
panegyric to leave an erroneous im- 
pression upon the mind of his read- 
ers—the young above all others. 
They will turn with confidence to the 
wisest man since Shukspeare, and, 
interpreting wisdom in its true and 
noble sense, will expect that edifica- 
tion, both from the author and the 
man, which the designation promises. 
How those hopes would be fulfilled, 
it is not necessary for us to speculate. 
And this censure of the mischievous 
tendency of Sterne’s writings is no 
wanton outbreak of a polite and fas- 
tidious taste, thrusting its methodist 
shoes into gay company ; it is as old 
as the writings themselves. Some of 
his most distinguished contemporaries 
felt and uttered the same alarm and 
objection, remonstrating with the au- 
thor until exhortation was useless. 
One of these, at least, was no smooth- 
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tonguel essayist, diligent in blots, 
alles for the boarding-school, 
and taking fright at an epithet, par- 
tially undressed. Noreader of War- 
burton will accuse him of such in- 
firmities ; yet he was incessant in his 
admonitions. He saw what might 
be made of Tristram, and feared that 
the opportunity and the wit would 
be lost or misapplied. “Laugh I 
will, and as loud as I can, too,” wrote 
Sterne. “You say you will con- 
tinue to laugh aloud. In good time. 
But one, who was no more than even 
a man of spirit, would choose to 
laugh in good company—where 
priests and virgins may be present,” 
was the reply of Warburton. Of 
course Sterne continued to laugh, 
and his friend ceased to admo- 
nish. “Sterne,” he wrote to Hurd, 
“has published his fifth and sixth 
volumes of Tristram ; they are wrote 
pretty much like the first and se- 
cond, but whether they will restore 
his reputation as a writer with the 
public, is another question: the fel- 
low himself is an irrecoverable scoun- 
drel.” This is more plain than gen- 
teel; but we fear that it was true, and 
that the man who watered the long 
ears of an ass with tears had not even 
the animal's instinct of natural affec- 
tion. It is a pity that nobody ever 
uoted to him the beautiful lines of 
owley, where, describing the va- 
rieties of wit, he says,— 
“‘ Much less can that have any place 
At which a virgin hides her face : 
Such dross the fire must purge away ; ’tis 
just 
The oulhen blush, there where bis reader 
must.” 


We will only add that the fondness 
of the editor for speaking slightingl 
of the Church and Clergy, and ital- 
icising his sneers, by way of empha- 
sis, is not only unpleasing but un- 
wise. Surely Catholic editors are 
the most successful? Thus Mar- 
vell’s very dull verses on Colonel 
Blood’s attempt to carry off the 
crown, in which he writes,— 


“He chose the cassock, circingle, and 
gown, 
The fittest mask for one that robs the 
crown,” 
can only be inserted for their radical 
character; as they are neither hu- 
morous, nor witty, nor fanciful, nor 
imaginative, nor any thing else, ex- 
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cept impudent. 


Again, we have 
from Hudibras, — 


«« What makes a church a den of thieves ? 
A dean, a chapter, and white sleeves ;” 


which is closely followed by a note 
on another verse, in the same poem, 
having reference to the doctrine of 
imputed merit, and running thus :— 
“ By the ridiculous doctrine of ‘im- 
pees merit,’ God’s creatures were to 

all vice, in order to compliment 
the Creator with the exclusive pos- 
session of all virtue. The children 
were to be made pure scoundrels, in 
order to do the greater honour to the 
Father.” We copy this very im- 
proper passage with hesitation; but 
does the editor know what he is say- 
ing?—has he no glimmering con- 
sciousness of the ground he stands 
on? If he will not take his shoes 
off, surely he may hold his peace. 
We wish him well, personally and 
intellectually, and would suggest a 
few pages of Hooker and Hall for 
the parlour-book he promises. 

One more instance, and our un- 
gracious duty is over. The writer 
of that witty and elegant poem, The 
Spleen, which sparkles with the wit 
of Butler in the polished setting of 
Prior, speaking of the influence of 
peony on the spirits, has these 

es -— 


“ But when blue eyes, more softly 
bright, 
Diffuse benignly humid light, 
We gaze — see the smiling loves, 
And Cytherea’s gentle doves ; 
And raptured fix in such a face 
Love's mercy seat and throne of grace.” 


Of course the selector is not re- 
sponsible for the blasphemy of his 
author, although it may well become 
a question, whether he should not 
leave a gap.in such cases, even to the 
mutilation of the images. But he 
deprives himself of this protection 
when, by directing closer attention 
to obnoxious sentiments or illustra- 
tions, he identifies his own judgment 
with the suggestion of them. Mr. 
Hunt has done this in the examples 

reviously brought forward; he 
Son the eye to them, fixes it on 
them in the most earnest manner ; 
and, as in the “last line of Green, 
without any apparent consciousness 
of the sanctity he invades, or the 
mystery he violates. Undoubtedly 
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such a bluntness of the moral and 
religious sense would not be sur- 
rising in one who reads Voltaire’s 
Dictionary, and loves Sterne and 
Rabelais the older he grows. But 
the autumn leaves are falling round 
us to little purpose, if the year be 
suffered to close with that impression. 
And having thus, honestly and 
with the sincerest good will towards 
Mr. Hunt and his book, pointed out 
a few places where the corrective 
pencil ought to be employed, we 
turn with greater pleasure to com- 
mend his — treatment of the 
subject. He begins with defining 
wit and humour, and does it agreeably 
enough, though with a little of what 
we never look for at his hands— 
antry and verboseness. Wit is 
called “the arbitrary juxtaposition 
of dissimilar ideas, for some lively 
purpose of assimilation or contrast, 
generally of both.” Surely Cole- 
ridge described it shorter and better, 
as resulting from the detection of the 
difference in similar and the identity 
in dissimilar things. A _ writer 
presents thoughts or images in an 
unusual connexion, for the purpose 
of exciting pleasure by the surprise. 


And this connexion may be verbal, 
thoughtful, or imaginative. Coleridge 
found the first in Butler, the second 
in Voltaire, and the third in Shak- 
speare ; and conceived the Italians to 
excel in wit of thoughts, the French 
of words, and the —_ of images. 


In this classification he differs from 
Addison, who considered even the 
epic poetry of Italy to be full of 
ene verbal resemblances, which he 
distinguishes by the epithet of mixed 
wit. Hutcheson, in a famous theory, 

laced the Zudicrous in the contrast of 

ignity with meanness, when united 
in the same or different objects, if 
nearly related to each other. Later 
critics, objecting to this definition, as 
wanting in comprehensiveness, have 
resolved all ludicrousness into general 
incongruity, or absence of relationship 
in some particulars, among objects 
related in others. This is the view 
of Campbell and Beattie, and seems 
to correspond in a great d with 
that adopted by Mr. Hunt. But 
there can be no reason = the ex- 
position of Hutcheson should be re- 
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jected, even by those who approve of 
ttie’s ; for assuredly the contrast 
of the mean and dignified is con- 
tinually provocative of mirth ; as in 
the story of the gentleman, who find- 
ing a sixpence useful to open his 
snuff-box, which could not be opened 
without something of the kind, con- 
ceived that the best way of having 
the coin always ready for the pur- 
, was to keep one in the box 
itself ;* where the intellectual qua- 
lities are in striking relief to the 
employment of them. Perhaps this 
rinciple of contrast may be further 
illustrated from the eccentricities of 
Dr. Harrison in Fielding’s novel ; 
when, in his ecstacy of admiration at 
Booth’s generosity to Amelia, he de- 
clared that half-a-dozen such in- 
stances in the army would make him 
send for a painter, and put all the 
saints in his closet into regimentals. 
Our smile at his impetuosity dimi- 
nishes our veneration for his virtues ; 
the mean rises up before the digni- 
fied ; and from the embrace of incon- 
gruities is born Wit. 

The definition of Humour, in like 
manner, might have gained in pre- 
cision and distinctness by a reference 
to Coleridge. Mr. Hunt calls it a 
tendency of the mind to run in par- 
ticular directions of thought or fecling, 
more amusing than accountable; al- 
ways, therefore, 7st or being 
inconsistent, and “ dealing in incon- 
gruities of character and circumstance, 
as Wit does in those of arbitrary 
ideas."—P. 13. Now may we not 
define it, at once and in fewer words, 
to be some peculiarity of tempera- 
ment or character, indicated by 
images or words? And the com- 
parison of Congreve’s comedies with 
Falstaff or Corporal ‘Trim, has been 
suggested as illustrating the differ- 
ence. 

We should like to have seen in 
the Introduction some remarks upon 
that singular aspect of Wit which 
we call drollery ; perhaps the follow- 
ing remarks of Coleridge may fill up 
the blank :— 


** Where the laughable is its own end, 
and neither inference nor moral is in- 
tended, or where, at least, the writer 
would wish it so to appear, there arises 
what we call drollery. The pure, un- 


* See Essays on the Sources of the Pleasures received from Literary Compositions. 


Essay ix, 1813, 
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mixed ludicrous or laughable, belongs 
exclusively to the understanding, and 
must be presented under the form of the 
senses ; it lies within the sphere of the 
eye and the ear, and hence is allied to 
the fancy. It does not appertain to the 
reason, or the moral sense, and accord- 
ingly is alien to the imagination. I think 
Aristotle has excellently defined the 
Jaughable (ro ytAeuv) as consisting of, or 
depending on, what is out of its proper 
time and place, yet without danger or 

ain. Here the impropriety (re érerev) 
is the positive qualification ; the danger- 
lessness (+s axivdvvev) the negative. Nei- 
ther the understanding without an object 
of the senses—as, for example, a mere 
natural error, or idiocy—mnor any ex- 
ternal object, unless attributed to the 
understanding, can produce the poetical 
laughable. Nay, even in ridiculous posi- 
tions of the body, laughed at by the 
vulgar, there is a subtle personification 
always going on, which acts on the, 
perhaps, unconscious mind of the spec- 
tator as a symbol of intellectual character. 
And hence arises the imperfect and out- 
ward effect of comic storivs of animals ; 
because, though understanding is satis- 
fied in them, the senses are not.” 


Anstey’s Bath Guide contains ad- 
mirable specimens of drollery, espe- 
cially in the account of the public 
breakfast, and the accidents that in- 
terrupted the amusements. 

The other branches of Wit and 
Humour are agreeably explained and 
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exemplified. We are amused with 
some notices of Irony, as shewn irf 
eens of impossible things or 
aces, as if they were vernacular and 
idiomatic ;— after the manner of 
Ariosto, Pulci, Voltaire, Rabelais, or 
Swift: of Buriesque, from the 
Italian word to jest with, or jeer; 
the great weapon of Aristophanes 
and Butler; of Paropy, not without 
ingenuity, here interpreted side-song, 
or song turned from its purposes ; 
as in the travestie of the solemn 
notes ef Gray by Coleman; in the 
still happier misapplication of Crabbe’s 
minute painting by the Smiths; or, 
best of all, in the verses of Philips, 
where the history of a shilling is re- 
counted with the swell and grandeur 
of Milton’s highest mood.* One of 
the commonest sources of the ludi- 
crous in parodies arises, as Beattie has 
not forgotten to point out, from the 
opposition between diversity of phrase 
and diversity of meaning, as in the 
following specimen of a sermon :— 
“Some men’s Paradise is a pair of 
dice ; matrimony is become a matter of 
money; and all houses are turned 
into ale - houses. Were there such 
doings in the days of Noah? Ah, no!” 
Here the echo makes the parody. 
After all, the best accounts of wit 
and humour are only approximations 
to the truth. Nothing more difficult 
to grasp than the fancy and imagin- 


* For instance, in the picture of the decay of a certain article of costume, drawn 
with what we may call an Homeric breadth and dignity of the Grotesque :— 


« Afflictions great! yet greater still remain. 
My gallygaskins, that have long withstood 
The winter's fury and encroaching frosts, 
By Time subdued (what will not Time subdue 2), 
An horrid chasm disclose, with orifice 
Wide, discontinuous, at which the winds, 
Eurus and Auster, and the dreadful force 
Of Boreas, that congeals the Cronian waves, 
‘Tumultuous enter with dire chilling blasts, 
Portending agues, Thus a well-fraught ship 
Long sails secure, or through the Aogean deep 
Or the Ionian, till cruising near 
The Lilybzan shore, with hideous crush 
On Scylla or Carybdis (dangerous rocks) 
She strikes rebounding ; whence the shatter'd oak, 
So fierce a shock unable to withstand, 
Admits the sea, Inat the gaping side 
The crowding waves rush with impetuous rage, 
Restless, overwhelming. Horrors seize 
The mariners ; death in their eyes appears ; 
Thev stare, they lave, they pump, they swear, they ptay ; 
( Vain efforts!) still the battering waves rush in, 
Implucable, till, deluged by the foam, 
The ship sinks, foundering in the vast abyss,” 
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ation of laughter. The most vigor- 
ous arms have not been able to 
keep them still lon, — to paint 
them. Thus Dryden had the cou- 
rage to explain wit to be a propriety 
of thoughts and words; in other 
terms, thoughts and words clegantly 
adapted to the subject, which was 
only giving a general character of all 
good writing. Congreve, who had 
so intimate an acquaintance with each 

uality, said the truest and modestest 
thing when he confessed, ““ We can- 
not certainly tell what wit and hu- 
mour are.” It may be observed that 
the most admirable specimens of 
both are contained in the prose of 
Addison and the verse of Horace. 

The contributors to Wit and IIu- 
mour are not numerous, being only 
seventeen in number, one or two of 
whom might have been safely left 
out; while, as we have previously 
shewn, the list was capable of being 
advantageously enlarged. Three 
hundred and fifty p are ample 
for a review of English mirth in 
verse, blank or rhyming. With the 
deductions already noticed on the 
score of insertion, omission, and tone 
of religious feeling, we find much to 
please and something to inform. The 
selections are usually made with 
taste, and when not witty, are poetical. 
The critical sketches have a good 
flavour, though wanting in that re- 
finement of perception and delicacy of 
language to which Campbell has 
familiarised the ear. Not that we 
are insensible to the hearty homeli- 
ness of many of the opinions, which 
are as often ingenious; as where it is 
written of Ben Jonson, that “ his hu- 
mour is as pampered, jovial, and 
dictatorial as he was in his own per- 
son ;” giving one the idea of a “ man 
sitting at the head of a table and a 
coterie,” carving “ up a subject as he 
would a dish,” and “ talking all the 
while to shew off himself and the 
cookery.” We like, also, the saying 
about Shakspeare, that all extremes 
meet: laughter running into tears, 
while “ mirth itself is too often but 
melancholy in disguise,” and that 
“the jests of the fool in Lear are the 
sighs of knowledge.” The minia- 
ture of Pope is graceful, though af- 
fected :— 

** Dryden never soared above earth, 
however nobly he walked it. The little 
fragile creature had wings, and he could 
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expand them at will, and ascend, if to no 
great imaginative height, yet to charm- 
ing fairy circles just above those of the 
world about him, disclosing enchanting 
visions at the top of drawing-rooms, and 
enabling us to see the spirits that wait 
on coffee-cups and hoop petticoats.” 


But we shall enable Mr. Hunt to 
speak for himself, giving ample time 
and space to make a good impression ; 
and with this view we extract his 
notice of Chaucer, capitally done, and 
a considerable portion of one of the 
tales paraphrased in prose, in which 
the humour of the poet is happily 
preserved :— 


** Chaucer's comic genius is so perfect, 
that it may be said to include prophetic 
intimations of all that followed it. The 
liberal thinking joviality of Rabelais is 
there ; the portraiture of Cervantes, moral 
and external ; the poetry of Shakspeare ; 
the learning of Ben Jonson ; the manners 
of the wits of Charles II. ; the bonhommie 
of Sterne ; and the insidiousness, without 
the malice, of Voltaire. One of its cha- 
racteristics is a certain tranquil detection 
of particulars, expressive of generals, as 
in the instance of the secret infirmity of 
the Cook. Thus the Prioress speaks 
French, but it is after the school of Strat- 
ford-at-Bow. Her education was alto- 
gether more showy than substantial. 
The lawyer was the busiest man in the 
world, and yet he seemed busier than he 
was. He made something out of nothing, 
even in appearances. 

** Another characteristic is his fond- 
ness for seeing the spiritual in the ma- 
terial, the mind in the man’s aspect. He 
is as studious of physiognomy as Lavater, 
and far truer. Observe, too, the poetry 
that accompanies it — the imaginative 
sympathy in the matter of fact. His 
yeoman, who is a forester, has a head like 
anut. His milleris as brisk and healthy 
as the air of the hill on which he lives, 
and as hardy and coarse-grained as his 
conscience, We know, as well as if we 
had ridden with them, his oily-faced 
monk ; his lisping friar (who was to make 
confession easy to the ladies); his car- 
buncled summoner or church-bailiff, the 
grossest form of ecclesiastical sensuality ; 
and his irritable, money-getting Reve, or 
steward, with his cropped head and 
calfless legs, who shaves his beard as 
closely as he reckons with his master’s 
tenants. 

*“ The third great quality of Chaucer’s 
humour is its fair-play ; the truth and 
humanity which induce him to see justice 
done to good and bad, to the circum. 
stances which make men what they are, 
and the mixture of right and wrong, of 
wisdom and folly, which they con- 
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sequently exhibit. His worst characters 
have some little saving grace of good. 
nature, or at least of joviality and candour. 
Even the Pardoner, however impudently, 
acknowledges himself to be a ‘ vicious 
man.’ His best people, with one excep- 
tion, betray some infirmity. The Good 
Clerk of Oxford, for all his simplicity and 
singleness of heart, has not escaped the 
pedantry and pretension of the college. 
The Good Parson seems withouta blemish, 
even in his wisdom ; yet when it comes 
to his turn to relate a story, be announces 
it as a ‘little’ tale, and then tells the 
longest and most prosing in the book —a 
whole sermonising volume. ‘I'his, how- 
ever, might be an expression of modesty, 
since Chaucer uses the same epithet for 
a story of hisown telling. But the Good 
Parson also treats poetry and fiction with 
contempt. His understanding is nar- 
rower than his motives. The only cha- 
racter in Chaucer which seems faultless 
is that of the Knight; and he is a man 
who has been all over the world, and 
bought experience with hard blows. 
The poet does not spare his own person. 
He describes himself as a fat heavy man, 
with an ‘elvish’ (wildish?) countenance, 
shy, and always ‘ staring on the ground.’ 
Perhaps he paid for his genius aud know- 
ledge with the consequences of habits 
too sedentary, and a vein, in bis other. 
wise scotia whedon of hy pocbondriacal 
wonder. He also puts in his own mouth 
a fairy-tale of chivalry, which the Host 
interrupts with contempt, as a tiresome 
common-place. _ ° ° . 
“This self-knowledge is a part of 
Chaucer’s greatness, and these modest 
proofs of it distinguish him from every 
other poet in the language. Shakspeare 
may have had as much or more: it is 
difficult to suppose otherwise. His Son- 
nets are not without intimations of per- 
sonal and other defects, but they contain 
no such candid talking as Chaucer. The 
father of English poetry was essentially 
a modest man. He sits quietly in a 
corner, looking down for the most part, 
and meditating; at other times eyeing 
every thing that passes, and sympathising 
with every thing ; chuckling heartily at 
a jest, feeling his eyes fill with tears at 
sorrow, revereucing virtue, and not out 
of charity with vice ; when he ventures to 
tell a story himself, it is as much under 


A Summoner, and what befell him. 
Cuavcer. 

“ And so befell, that ones on a day 
This Sompnour, waiting ever on his prev, 
Rode forth to sompne a widewe,‘an old 

ribibe, 
Feining a cause, for he wold han a bribe. 
And happed that he saw beforn him ride 
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correction of the Host as the humblest 
man in the company ; and it is no sooner 
objected to than he drops it for one of a 
different character.” —Pp. 76-9. 


This is ripe and good. With re- 
gard to Shakspeare’s modesty, it must 
be remembered that his Sonnets, in 
which indications of a personal cha- 
racter are traced, were the only 
glasses where those reflections could 
be thrown. He had no Prologue 
like Chaucer, where his own portrait 
might be suspended. But we may 
be pardoned for taking occasion, as 
we have done in former times, to 
repress that absurd excess of praise 
which critics are so fond of showering 
on our greatest poet. Ife has been 
too long in possession of the stage to 
require these attentions. Let him 
rest with his bouquets, and let his 
admirers learn to think him mortal. 
When Mr. Ifunt speaks of Nature 
having “ made him a complete human 
being” (p. 123), he talks nonsense, 
or nA Fo worse. Nature, if we 
are to have the word, did nothing of 
the kind; and those who lived with 
him and knew him, and had learning 
and genius enough to comprehend 
his mighty achievements, never sup- 
posed that she had. Of the man, 
indeed, we know little ; but his literary 
faults, like his beauties, were innu- 
merable and enormous. One of his 
famous contemporaries said well, that 
his wit was in his own power, could 
the rule of it have been so. Un- 
doubtedly he had wit and humour 
“in perfection;” but when he did 
write badly, and the occurrence is not 
unfrequent, his pre-eminence is im- 
pregnable, and, in the lively words of 
Ben Jonson differently applied, he 
could leap from the stage to the 
tumbril, and drive back wit to its 
“ original dung-cart.” And after this 
critical interruption, not so irregular 
as it may appear, for Shakspeare is 
the Chaucer of the drama, take the 
story of the good old minstrel :— 


The same History Modernised, by 
Leicu Hunt. 


«A Summoner, who was ever on the 
watch for prey, rode forth one morn- 
ing to cheat a poor old woman, against 
whom he pretended to have a complaint. 
His track lay by the forest side; and it 
chanced that he saw before him, under 
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A gay yeman under a forest side : 

A bow he bare; and arwes bright and 
kene, 

He had upon a courtepy of grene, 

An hat upon his hed with frenges blake. 


Sire, quod the Sompnour, haile and 
wel atake. 
Welcome, quod he, and every good 
felaw ; 
Whidee ridest thou under this grene 
shaw ? 


(Saide this yeman) wolt thou fer to-day ? 

This Sompnour him answerd, and 

saide, nay. 
Here faste by (quod he) is min entent 
To riden, for to reisen up a rent, 
That longeth to my lordes duetee. 

A, art thou than a baillif? Ye, quod he, 
(He dorste not for veray filth and shame 
Say that he was a Sompnour, for the 

name. ) 

De par dieux, quod this yeman, leve 

brother. 
Thou art a baillif, and I am another. 
I am unknowen, as in this contree ; 
Of thin acquaintance I wol prayen thee, 
And eke of brotherhed, if that thee list. 
I have gold and silver lying in my chist ; 
If that thee hap to come into our shire, 
Al shal be thin, right as thou wolt de- 
sire. 
Grand mercy, quod this Sompnour, by 
my faith. 
Everich in others hond his trouthe laith, 
For to be sworne brethren til they dey. 
In daliaunce they riden forth and pley. 
This Sompnour, which that was as ful 
of jangles, 
As fal of venime ben thise wariangles,* 
And ever enquering upon every thing, 
Brother, quod he, wher is now your 
dwelling, 
Another day if that [ shuld you seche? 
This yeman him answerd in softe 


speche ; 

Brother, quod he, fer in the North con- 
tree, t 

Wher as I hope somtime I shal thee see. 

Or we depart I shal thee so wel wisse, 

That of min hous ne shalt thou never 
misse. 

Now brother, quod this Sompnour, I 

you pray, 

Teche me, while that we riden by the 


way, 

(Sith that ye ben a baillif as am I) 

Som subtiltee, and tell me faithfully 

In min office how I may most winne ; 

And spareth not for conscience or for 
sinne, 

But, as my brother, tell me how do ye. 

N 7 my trouthe, brother min, said 

1e, 

As I shal tellen thee a faithful tale. 


* Wariangles, wood-peckers. 
t The supposed locality of devils. 
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the trees, a yeoman on horseback, gaily 
equipped with a bow and arrows. The 
stranger was in a short green cloak ; and 
he had a hat with a black fringe. 


“«¢ Good morrow, sir,’ quoth the Sum. 
noner, overtaking him. 

““* The same to you,’ quoth the yeo- 
man, ‘and to every other companion. 
What road are you bound upon to-day 
through the green wood ? Are you going 
far?’ 


“* No,’ replied the Summoner ; ‘ my 
business is close at hand. I’m only 
going about a rent that’s owing to my 
master.’ 


**Oh, what, you are a bailiff, then ?’ 
quoth the yeoman. 

*** Just so;’ returned the Summoner, 
He had not the face to own himself 
what he was; the very name of Sum- 
moner was such a disgrace. 

*«* Well, now, that’s good,’ said the 
stranger, ‘for I’m a bailiff myself; and 
as l’m not very well acquainted with 
this part of the country, I shall be glad 
of your good office, if you have no ob- 
jection to my company. I have plenty 
of money at home; so if yon travel into 
our parts you shall want for nothing.’ 

“** Many thanks,’ cried the Summoner, 
‘I’m yours with all my heart.’ 

“The new friends gave their hands to 

one another, and pushed on their horses 
merrily. 
“ The Summoner, who always had an 
eye to business, and was besides of an 
inquisitive nature, and as fond of poking 
his nose into every thing as a wood- 
pecker, lost no time in asking the stranger 
where he lived, in case he should come 
to see him. 

“The yeoman, in atone of singular 
gentleness, answered, that he should be 
very glad of his visit; that he lived, 
indeed, a great way off in the North; 
but that before they parted he would in- 
struct him so well in the locality, that it 
should be impossible for him to miss it. 


“*Good,’ returned the Summoner. 
* And now, as we are of ove accord, and 
one occupation, pray let me into a secret 
or two, how 1 may prosper in my em- 
ployment. Don’t mince the matter as to 
conscience or sin, or any of that kind of 
nonsense ; but tell me plainly how you 
transact business yourself.’ 


“* Why, to say the truth,’ answered 
the yeoman, ‘I have a very hard master, 
and very little wages; and so I live by 
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My wages ben ful streit and eke ful 
smale ; 

My lord is hard to me and dangerous, 

And min office is ful laborious ; 

And therfore by extortion I leve, 

Forsoth I take all that men wol me yeve. 

Al gates by sleighte or by violence 

Fro yere to yere I win all my dispence ; 

I can no better tellen fuithfully. 

Now certes (quod this Sompnour), so 

fare I; 

I spare not to taken, God it wote, 

But if it be to hevy or to hote. 

What | may gete in conseil prively, 

No maner conscience of that have I. 

N’ere min extortion, I might not liven, 

Ne of swiche japes wol I not be shriven. 

Stomak ne conscience know I non ; 

I shrew thise shrifte-faders everich on. 

Wel be we met, by God and by Seint 
Jame. 

But leve brother, tell me than thy name, 

Quod this Sompnour. Right in this 
mene while, 

This yeman gan a litel for to smile. 


Brother, quod he, wolt thou that I 
thee telle ? : 
I am a fend, my dwelling is in helie ; 
And here I ride about my pourchasing, 
To wote wher men wol give me any 
thing. 
My pourchas is th’effect of al! my rente. 
Loke how thou ridest for the same en- 
tente : 
To winnen good, thou rekkest never how, 
Right so fare I, for riden wal I now 
Unto the worldes ende for a praye. 
A, quod this Sompnour, benedicite, 
what say ye? 
T wend ye were a yeman trewely. 
Ye have a mannes shape as wel as I, 
Have ye than a figure determinat 
In helle, ther ye ben in your estat ? 
Nay, certainly, quod he, ther have we 
non:— 
* * * « - 
Why, quod the Sompnour, ride ye 
than or gon 
In sondry shape, and not alway in on? 
For we, quod he, wol us swiche forme 
make, 
As most is able our preye for to take, 
What maketh you to han al this la. 
bour? 
Ful many a cause, leve sire Sompnour, 
Saide this fend. But alle thing hath 
time; 
The day is short, and iw is passed prime, 
And yet ne wan I nething in this day. 


* * ~ - . 


ae Now let us riden blive, 
Fer I wol holden compagnie with thee, 
‘Till it be so that thou forsake me, 


Nay, quod this Sompnour, that shal 
never betide. 
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extortion, I take all that people give 
me, and a good deal more besides. I 
couldn't make both ends meet else; and 
that’s the plain fact.’ 


‘*¢ Precisely my case,’ cried the Sum- 
moner. ‘I take every thing 1 can lay 
my hands on, except it be too heavy or 
too hot. To the devil with conscience 
or repentance, say I. Catch me at con- 
fession who can. Well are we met, by 


the Lord. Whatis your name, my dear 
fellow ?” 


“The yeoman began smiling a little 
at this question. 

“« Why, if you mast know,’ quoth he, 
‘my name, hetwixt you and me, is Devil. 
I am a fiend, and live in hell; and I am 
riding hereabouts to see what I can get. 
Your business and mine is precisely the 
same. You don’t care how you get any 
thing, provided you succeed ; nor do I, 
lll ride to the world’s end, for instance, 
this very morning, sooner than not meet 
with a prey.’ 


“«* God help me !’ cried the Summoner, 
crossing himself: ‘ devil,’ do you say? 
T thought you were a man like myself. 
You have a man’s shape. Have you no 
particular shape, then, of your own 2” 


‘** Not a bit of it,’ quoth the stranger. 


“*And have you a new body every 
time you disguise yourselves?’ inquired 
the Summoner, ‘ or is it only a seeming 
body ?” 


“*Only a seeming body sometimes, 
answered the devil... .‘ At present let 
us push on. I like your company vastly ; 
and will stick to you as long as you do 
not choose to forsake mine.’ 

“* Nay,’ cried the Summoner, ‘ never 
talk of that, Iam very well known for 
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I am a yeman knowen is ful wide ; 


* * * * * 


My trouthe wol I hold to thee, my bro- 
ther, 

As I have sworne, and eche of us to 
other, 

For to be trewe brethren in this cas, 

And bothe we gon abouten our pourchas. 

Take thou thy part, what that men wol 
thee yeve, 

And I shal min, thus may we bothe 
leve. 

And if that any of us have more than 
other, 

Let him be trewe, and part it with his 
brother. 

I graunte, quod the devil, by my fay. 

And with that word they riden forth hir 

way, 


* * * # * 


Whan that they comen somwhat out 
of toun, 
This Sompnour to his brother gan to 
roune ; 
Brother, quod he, here woneth an old 
rebekke, 
That had almost as lefe to lese hire 
nekke, 
As for to yeve a peny of hire good, 
I wol have twelf pens though that she be 
wood, 
Or I wol somone hire to our office ; 
And yet, God wot, of hire know I no 
vice. 
But for thou canst not, as in this contree, 
Winnen thy cost, take here ensample of 
me. 
This Sompnour clappeth at the wi- 
dewes gate ; 
Come out, he sayd, thou olde very trate ; 
I trow thou hast some frere or preest 
with thee. 
Who clappeth ? said this wif, benedicite, 
God save you, sire, what is your swete 
will? 
I have, quod Le, of somons here a 
bill. 
Up peine of cursing loke that thou be 
‘lo-morwe before the archedekenes knee, 
To answere to the court, of certain 
thinges. 
Now lord, quod she, Crist Jesu, king 
of kinges, 
So wisly help me, as I ne may. 
I have ben sike, and that ful many a day. 
{ muy not go so fer, (quod she) ne ride, 
But I be ded, so priketh it in my side. 
\iay 1 not axe a libel, sire Sompnour, 
And answere ther by my procuratour 
To swiche thing as men wold apposen 
me? 
Yes, quod this Sompnour, pay anon, 
let see, 
Twelf pens to me, and I wol thee aequite. 
I shal no profit han therby but lite : 
My maister hath the profit and not I, 
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respectability, and I hold myself as 
firmly pledged to you, as you do your- 
selfto me, We are to ride and prosper 
together. You are to take what people 
give you, and I am to take what I can 
get; and if the profits turn out to be un- 
equal, we divide them,’ 


‘*¢ Quite right,’ said the devil ; and so 
they push forward. 


«* The companions continued their way 
through the town, and were just quitting 
it, when the Summoner, pulling his bri- 
dle as he reached a cottage-door, said, 
‘There’s an old hag living here, who 
would almost as soon break her neck as 
a with a halfpenny. I'll get a shil- 
ing out of her, for all that, though it 
drive her mad. She shall havea sum. 
mons else, and that'll be worse for her. 
Not that she ever committed any offence, 
God knows. That’s another business. But 
mark me now; and see what you must 
do if you would get any thing in these 
parts.’ 


“The Summoner rattled the old wo. 
man’s gate, crying, ‘Come out, old trot ; 
come out; you've got some friar or priest 
with you.’ 


“Who's there?’ said the woman. 
‘Lord help us! God save you, sir, 
what is your will?” 

««¢]’ye a summons for you,’ said the 
man. ‘ You must be with the archdeacon 
to-morrow, on pain of excommunication, 
to answer to certain charges,’ 


“* Charges!’ cried the poor woman. 
‘Heaven help me, there can be no 
charges against a poor sick body like me ! 
How am I to come to the archdeacon ? 
I can’t even go in a cart—it gives me 
such a pain in my side! May’nt I have 
a summons on paper, and so get the 
lawyer to see to it ?” 


“« To be sure you may,’ answered the 
Summoner, ‘ provided you pay me down 
— let me see —ay, a shilling —that will 
be your quittance. I get nothing by it, 
Tassure you. My master has all the fees,’ 
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Come of, and let me riden hastily ; 
Yeve me twelf pens, I may no lenger 
tarie, 
Twelf pens, quod she, now ladie Seinte 
Marie, 
So wisly help me out of care and sinne, 
This wide world though tht I shuld it 
winne, 
Ne have I not twelf pens within my hold. 
Ye knowen wel that I am poure and 
old ; 
Kithe youralmesse upon me poure wretche. 
Nay than, quod he, the foule fend me 
fetche, 
If I thee excuse, though thou shuldest 
be spilt. 
Alas! quod she, God wot, I have no 


gilt. 


Pay me, quod he, or by the swete 
Seinte Anne 
As I wol bere away thy newe panne 
For dette, which thou owest me of old, 
Whan that theu madest thyn husbond 
cokewold, 
I paied at home for thy correction. 
Thou liest, quod she, by my salvation, 
Ne was I never or now, widew ne wif, 
Sompned unto your court in all my lif; 
Ne never I n’as but of my body trewe. 
Unio the devil rough and blake of hewe 
Yeve I thy body and my panne also. 


And whan the devil herd hire cursen so 
Upon hire knees, he sayd in this manere ; 


Now, Mabily, min owen moder dere, 
Is this your will in ernest that ye sey ? 

The devil, quod she, so fetche him or 

he dey, 
And panne and all, but he wol him re- 
pent. 

Nay, olde stot, that is not min entent, 
Quod this Sompnour, for to repenten me 
For any thing thet I have had of thee. 

a + 


Now brother, quod the devil, be not 
wroth ; 
Thy body and this panne ben min by 
right. 
Thou shalt with me to helle yet to-night, 
Wher thou shalt knowen of our privetee 
More than a maister of divinitee. 


And with that word the foule fend him 
hent. 

Body and soule, he with the devil went, 

Wher as thise Sompnours han hir heri- 
tage.” 


We have thus made Mr. Hunt 
his own exhibitor, lent him the best 
gallery in Regent Street for the pur- 
pose, and mounted him on one of the 
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‘** A shilling !’ exclaimed she,—‘ Hea- 
ven bless us and save us! Where, in all 
the wide world, am I to get a shilling ? 


— know I haven’t a penny to save my 
ife.” 


“* Devil fetch me, then, if you won’t 
be lost,’ said the Summoner; ‘for I 
shan’t utter a syllable in your favour.’ 


«©¢ Alas!’ cried she, ‘God knows I’m 
innocent! —I’ve done nothing in the 
world !’ 

««« Pay me,’ interrupted the Summoner, 
‘or I'll carry away the new pan I see 
yonder. You have owed me as much 
years ago for getting you out of that 
scrape about your husband.” 


““* Scrape about my husband!’ cried 
the old widow, ‘ what scrape? You 
are a lying wretch. I never was in 
any scrape about my husband or any 
thing; nor ever summoned into your 
court in all my born days. Go to the 
devil yourself! May he take you and 
the pan together !’ 

“« The poor old soul fell on her knees 
as she uttered these words, in order to 
give the greater strength to the impreca- 
tion. 

««« Now, Mabel, good mother,’ cried 
the devil, ‘do you speak this in earnest ?” 

««*« Ay, marry do I!” cried she. ‘ May 
the devil fetch him, pan and all! — that 
is, unless he repents.” 


«« Repent!’ exclaimed the Summoner. 
‘I’d sooner take every rag you have on 
your bones, you old reprobate !’ 


‘ « Now, brother,’ said the devil, ‘ calm 
your feelings. I’m very sorry, but you 
must e’en go where the old woman de. 
sires. You and the pan aremine. We 
must arrive to night, and then you'll 
know more about us and all our craft 
than ever was discovered by Doctor of 
Divinity’ 

“ And with these words, sure enough, 
the devil carried him off. He took him 
to the place where summoners are in the 
habit of going.” 


Queen’s columns for the better hang- 
ing of the picture. It looks very 
well, all things considered. The 
quiet smile of Chaucer is well trans- 
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ferred to the modern frame; but a 
little of his natural pathos — those 
simple circumstances which he loved 
to introduce even into his merriest 
sketches —is, perhaps, wanting. The 
complaint of the old woman, that she 
had been sick “ full many a day,” is 
scarcely preserved in “ the poor sick 
body” of the new version. The eye 
misses the long perspective of suffer- 
ing, with the old cottage in the dis- 
tance. The tale itself belongs to the 
lowest order of the poet's genius, 
being entirely wanting in his rural 
touches, and the gay colours of red 
skies, bloom, and sunshine. Perhaps 
he felt that the shadow of trees me 
be out of harmony with the utter and 
irreclaimable wickedness of his hero, 
for whom he provides a duskier back- 
ground. The portrait of the Sum- 
moner, swelling with vice and blas- 
phemy, is vividly drawn : his igno- 
rance, also, is in keeping with his 
brutality ; as, indeed, is generally 
seen in nature. So is his conceit. He 
is fond of enriching his conversation 
with Latin words, picked up from 
proceedings in the courts he repre- 
sented. ‘This story, like most of its 
companions, requires a running pen 
here and there. Warton remarked 
of Chaucer, that his writings alto- 
gether refute the vulgar notion of 
ages of simplicity being marked by 
purity. The grossness of rude periods 
is their luxury. Men are less 
ashamed as they are less polite. 

ae has been said upon the 
wonderful accuracy of Chaucer's de- 
lineations of character ; anticipating 
the novelists, as well as the poets. 
It seems, however, that the use of 
the word humour, indicating oddities 
of temperament, was not known in 
this sense before the time of Ben 
Jonson. Such, at least, is the opi- 
nion of Whalley, which Gifford 


echoed. About that period, the man- 
ners of a Play began to be called the 
humours. Jonson, who never wanted 


* Every Man out of his Humour. 
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learning, defined the meaning and 
proper application of the word, and 
puts them into the mouth of Asper, 
in one of his elaborate comedies.” 
Humour has the property of fluids, 
that it cannot contain itself, always 
flowing to and fro; so with the pas- 
sions, they are constantly in motion, 
and circulating through every part 
of the body. Ilence the truth and 
force of the general metaphor, as 
illustrative of the tempers and dis- 
positions of men :— 

« As when some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man that it doth draw 
All his effects, his spirits, and his powers, 
In their confluctions all to run one way, 
This may be truly said to be a humour.” 

If Chaucer had not the name, he 
had the thing. 

The volume contains some good 
examples of Goldsmith, worthy to 
be named after Chaucer, for natural- 
ness, liveliness, and truth ; and con- 
cludes with Wolcot, the once notori- 
ous Peter Pindar,—a contemptible 
person, who always recalls to our 
memory the indignation of Plato 
against Homer's sacrilegious freedom 
with the gods, in making them give 
way to laughter. The mirth of 
Wolcot is of the lowest order,—the 
travestie of wit. Mr. Ilunt prints 
his best and most unobjectionable 
performance, the versification of con- 
versations between Mrs. Thrale and 
Boswell; this he calls masterly, for 
its facility and straightforwardness. 
“To compare great things with small, 
I can say that Lear does not more 
surely move me to tears, or Spenser 
charm me, than I am thrown into 
fits of laughter when I hear these 
rhyming Johnsoniana.” We, who 
have less mirthfulness in us, and who 
have seen in the case of Marvell 
how easily Mr. Hunt is driven to 
hold both his sides, cannot quite 
echo this panegyric. But the de- 
scriptions are fine specimens of quiz- 
zing.t 








t “ Mad. Piozzi, The Doctor said, ‘ In literary matters, 
A Frenchman goes not deep—he only smatters,’ 
Then asked,‘ What could be hopéd from the dogs,— 
Fellows that lived eternally on frogs?” 


Once more :— 


“ Mad. Piozi. In Lincolnshire, a lady shewed her friend 
A grotto, that she wish’d him to commend ; 
Quoth she, ‘ How cool in summer this abode !’ 


* Yes, madam,’ answered Johnson, ‘ for a toad !’” 
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